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PREFACE. 


Ir any apology is thought neceſſary for 
offering theſe volumes to the Britiſh Nation, 
it is-prefumed, that a candid confeſſion of 
the writer's motive, will not be unfavour- 
ably received by thoſe, to whom it is moſt 
OY ſubmitted. | | 


Had a ſimilar work been executed by any 
of thoſe perſons, who are more capable, and 
more converſant with the period, and with 
the conduct of the noble Lord, than the 
Editor, the attention of the Public would 
not have been ſolicited to this humble at- 


tempt. It is now almoſt fourteen years ſince 
| Lord 
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Lord Chatham's death, and the writer has 
not heard, that any intention to offer a 
fimilar work has been in the contemplation 
of _ ſuch perſon. 


Every period in hiſtory is intereſting : 
Undoubtedly ſome periods more than others; 
and, perhaps, none more than that of theſe 
volumes. But truth is ſo ſeldom the firſt 
object of the hiſtorian of his own times, that 
it has, for ſome years paſt, been a trite obſer- 
vation, amongſt perſons of information, that 
nothing is ſo fal/e as Modern Hiſtory. It 
ſhould, however, be remembered, that thoſe 
_ perſons, who are in poſſeſſion of the beſt and 


moſt authentic materials for hiſtory, are 


uſually perſons of faſhion and rank ; and 


one of theſe very rarely fits down to the 
laborious work of writing a volume. Hence 


ariſes a principal cauſe: of the complaint. 
The important facts dying with the perſons 
who were beſt acquainted with them, the 


future writer frequently aſcribes motives 


and conſequences to events, with which they 
have not the moſt diſtant relation. 
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than 8 collected, and preſerved, a fund 
of materials, which may afford light and 
information to the future inquirer; who 
could not have found them in any of the 
books hitherto printed“. He is conſcious, 
that his ſtyle, and ſome circumſtances, are 
not in his favour : But he is not conſcious 
of having advanced one falſehood. The 
anecdotes which he has here committed to 
paper, were, all of them, in their day, very 
well known. They were the ſubjects of 
public converſation. But they have not 
been publiſhed. His ſituation gave him a 
knowledge of them, and a perſonal at» 
quaintance with ſeveral of the events. It 
vas his cuſtom to keep a diary; in which he 


minuted all ſuch circumſtances as ſeemed 


to him moſt worthy of remembrance. He 
has endeavoured to ſtate the facts, as nearly 
as poſſible, in the original language ; and 
with the original colouring in which they 
were ſpontaneouſly given at the moment 
Preſuming he ſhould thereby exhibit the 


* Except in a few inſtances; and theſe are ſo immedi- 
ately connected with the ſubje& of the work, they could 
not, with propriety, have been omitted. But the names 
of the books or pamphlets, from which they are taken, are 
ſet down in the margin ; and many of theſe have received 
conſiderable additions. | 

moſt 
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moſt Faithful picture of a period, in which 


the-noble Earl Oy the principal figure 


on Fs canvals *. 


With reſpett. to „ the Spberbes in Parlia- 
ment, it is proper to inform the reader, that 


thoſe marked M. S. in the margin, + are 


now firſt printed from the Editor's notes; or 


from thoſe of particular friends, who have 


obligingly aſſiſted him. The reſt are copied 


from various publications, in England, Hol- 


land, and America. No pains have been 
ſpared to gain the beſt and fulleſt account 


of each ſpeech. But it is not within the. 


compaſs of one man, or of a firſt attempt, 


_—_ neither crudely _ gned, 1 nor hog 


* It Was the opinion of the great Lord Somers, That 
© the bent and genius of the age is beſt known in a free 


country, by the pamphlets and papers. which daily come 


40 out, as containing the ſenſe of parties, and ſometimes 


« the voice of the nation.” The authority may be ſeen in 


the front of Lord Somers's Tracts.— If theſe Anecdotes had 


been printed in the fugitive periodical papers of the times, 
they muſt undoubtedly have claſſed under his Lordſhip's 
deſcription. It is preſumed, that neither the delay, nor 


the form of printing, will diminiſh the judgment of ſo re- 


ſpeRable a recommendation. 


; 
5 


1 The firſt i is in the =o 17455 page 205 of this volume. 
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pitately executed, to obtain perfection. 
There are doubtleſs omiſſions ; though it is | 
hoped not many. But if any Gentleman is 
= poſſeſſion of any papers, or notes of any 
| ſpeeches, which may elucidate, or contribute 
to the advantage of this Work, the writer 
will think himſelf honoured by the commu- 
nication of them, for the benefit of a future 
edition ; if the public- favour ſhould make 


one neceſſary, 


January 1, 1792. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


\ 


TuIs Edition does not differ materially 
from any of the former. ——If the Editor 
had found, or been informed by his friends, 
that any eſſential additions had been in his, 
or in their power to make, he begs leave to 
aſſure the Purchaſers of the former editions 
(who have been the encouragers of the 
Work) that ſuch additions ſhould have 
- been printed ſeparately for their accom- 
modation. 
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nus td —MR. PITT'S BIRTH —PLACED AT ETON, 


—SENT-TO OXFORD..-MR. WARTO Ns COMPLIMENT 10 


Mn. PITT;/— LATIN VERSES. BY MR. PITT. — GOES 
ABROAD,—MADE A CORNET OF HORSE.—BLECTED A 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT.-His FRIENDS.—HIS FIRST 


SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT.—HONOURED'BY THE PRINCE 
OF WALES.—HIS COMMISSION TAKEN FROM HIM BY. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE.—VERSES TO HIM BY MR. LYT- 
"TELTON;=PATRONIZED BY LORD 'COBHAM.—HIS AC- 


 COMPLISHMENTS. — COMPLIMENTED BY THOMSON ; 
| BY HAMMOND.—HIS CONDUCT IN PARLIAMENT AT 
TAK ED B THE GAZETTEER; , DEFENDED BY THR 
TY CRAFTSMAN. — THE. PRINCE DISMISSED FROM | ST. 


: JAMES'S. 


7 HE lives of eminent men 401d uſeful 


vol. I. F 3 


4 leflons of inſtruction, as well as great 
ae for imitation. No native of the 
Britiſh Iſland ftands higher i in the judgment 
of the preſent age, for either the magnificence 0 
of his talents as a ſenator and ſtateſman, or 
the virtue of his conduct in both private and 
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CH * public life, than the late EA RL oF CHATHAM: 
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fatroduc- * 


Nor will the character of any man, however 
flattered it may have been in deſcription, Or 
however ſuperior he may have been in ſtation, 


go down to poſterity with purer honour.— 


Other men's names are remembered by the 


aid of biography; his will be revered by the 


glories of his actions, which illumined the 


political hemiſphere during the ſplendid ra 


in which the reins of government were in his 
The archives of the various nations 


hands. 
of the world, at that period of his life, though 
written in different languages, will unite in 


raiſing a pyramid t to his, name, which time 
aer . 


The motor If en a man ſhould be 
written. by the firſt hiſtorian of the age. This 
work aſſumes an humbler rank ! in literature. 
It goes forth with no ether claim to public 
notice, than that of being A Collection of Fu- 
gitive Papers and Anecdotes; many of them 
known to ſeveral perſons now living, but all 
of them to very few. In fine, the preſent 
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The Earl of Chatham was born on the 2 P. 


fifteenth of November 1708, in the pariſh of —— 
St. James s, Weſtminſter. He received the 
firſt part of his education at Eton, where he 
was placed upon the foundation, His cotem- 
poraries at this ſchool were George Lyttelton, 
afterwards Lord Lyttelton, Henry Fox, after- 
wards Lord Holland, Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, Henry Fielding, author of Tom 
Jones, &c. At the age of eighteen he was 
ſent to Trinity College, Oxford, This laſt 


_ circumſtance appears by the following extract 


from the Regiſter in the I in Trinity 
Oh fol. 258: 


2 Ego Gee Pitt, fillus Robert Pitt, 


(c 


His birth. 


Place) at 
Eton. 


Sent to Ox. 
ford. 


armigeri, de Old Sarum, natus Londini in 


* Parochia Sancti Jacobi; annorum circiter 


1 18 admiſſus ſum commenſalis primi ordinis 
„ ſub tutamine Magiſtri Stockwell, Jan. die 


66 10, 1920,” 


In 


* In reference to his having been a member of Trinity Col- 


lege, are the following lines in Mr. Warton's Addreſs to him, 


upon the death of George the Second: 


Nor thou refuſe 
This humble preſent of no pou Muſe, 


8 2 From 


Cnap, 
I. 


— An. 
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ANECDOTES a SPEECHES - 


In the Oxford verſes upon the death of 
— George the Firſt, which were publiſhed the 
year after he went to college, we find the 
following by Mr. Pitt 1 | 


Anglicæ vos O præſentia numina gentis 


Libertas, atque Alma Themis! Neptune Britanni 


Tu pater Oceani! (ſi jam pacata Georgi 
Imperio tua perlabi licet æquora) veſtro 

(Triſte miniſterium !) pia ſolvite munera Regi. 
At teneri planctus abſint, molleſque querilz 
Herois tumulo ; quas mors deflenda requirit, 
Geſta vetant lacrymas, juſtæque ſuperbia laudis. 
Inſtare horribiles longe latè que tumultus 


Hic ſuper Hiſpanos violenta tumeſcere campos 
Delli diluvies, illic ad flumina Rheni 
Ardentes furibundus equos immittere Mavors. 


Heu quam in ſe miſeri cladem ſtrageſque cierent ! 


Quot fortes caderent animz! quot gurgite torquens 
Sanguineo fluvius morientia corpora in altum 
Volveret Oceanum ! ni Te ſuccurrere fæclo 


Te , viſum ſuperis, n labenti , 


_—_— 


* 


From that calm Bow rt, which nure'd thy choughtfl 
youth 


In the pure precepts of Athenian truth : 
Where firſt the form of Britiſh Liberty 


Beam'd in full radiance on thy muſing eye; et 4d 


That form, whoſe mien ſublime, with equal awe, 
In the ſame ſhade unblemiſh 'd Somers ſaw. 


+ Trinity PM" e in which alſo Lord Sowers was educated. 
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Turbatæ Ggnis ; ; dicat perterrita Buda, 


Tata invideat, quam vel Berecynthia Mater 
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-* 


Tu miſerans hominum pacem ſuper aſtra volatitern, 


4e a - 


Impexio retines, terraſque reviſere cogis. 


Dextera quid petuit, primis ubi fervor in armis 


Impulit ulciſci patmam, populoſque gemen tes,. 
Turcarum dicant acies, verſiſque tur, i 


Invitaque tuos prætollat laude triumphos, 


Fulmina cum attonitum contra torquenda tyrannum 


Vidit, et intremuit. Rerum at jam lenior ordo 
Arriſit, gladiumque manus conſueta rotare 


| (Majus opus I) grate prætendit ſigna quietis. | 
Quare agite, O populi, tantarum in munere laudum 


Sternite humum foliis. Sed vos ante omnia Muſæ 
Cæſarem ac aſtra feretis; amavit vos quoque Cæſar; 
Veſtraque cum placida laurus concrevit oliva. 

Felix, qui potuit mundi cohibere rumultus ! 
Fortunatus et illi, ægri ſolamen amoris 


Qui ſubit Angliacis, tanti audit nominis hires, 


Auſpice Te, dives agitans diſcordia, ludo 
Heu fatiata nimis ! furias amnemque ſeverum 


_ Cocyti repetat, proprioſque perhorreat angues. 
At ſecura quies, metuens et gratia culpæ 

2 Te circumvolitent. Themis hinc eæleſtis, et illine 
| Suſtentet ſolium clementia. Tu quoque magnam 


Partem habeas opere in tanto, Carolina labore 
Imperii recreans feſſum: nam Maximus ille 
Te colit, atque animi ſenſum Tibi credit opertum 


La conſorti, et multo pignore junctæ. 


Inclyta progenies! Tibi quam dilecta Tonapti 


* 


Centum enixa Deos; ſi qua hc ſint dona Britannis 


We ſintque precor, referantet utrumque} parentem. 


„ 
e Coll. Trin. Socio Comment. - 


3: Before 


” 
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cH A P. Before he left Eton he was afllicted with 
— the gout, which increaſed during his reſidence 


to quit the univerſity, without taking a de- 
gree. It was hereditary. 


France, and part of Italy; but his diſorder 
was not removed by it. He however con- 
ſtantly employed the leiſure, which this pain- 
ful and tedious malady afforded, in the culti- 
vation and improvement of his mind. Lord 
Cheſterfield, who rather envied than admired 
his ſuperiority, ſays, © ghat thus he acquired 


edge. 


- 


1735: 
| Bleed a He came firſt into parliament in the month 


— of February 1735, for the borough of Old 
Sarum, in the room of his brother; who, 
being elected for Old Sarum and Oakhamp- 
ton, made his election for the latter. His 
brother-in-law, Robert Nedham Eſq. was his 
coadjutor. Having five ſiſters, and an elder 
brother, his fortune was not very conſider- 
1 able; his friends, therefore, obtained for him 
: a cornet's commiſſion in the. Blues, in addi- 
tion to his income, 


at Oxford ; and which at length obliged him 


He 3 made the tour of part of 


a great fund of en and el know- 


In 
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.- March 1 735. George Lyttelton Eſq. 
(eldeſt ſon of Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Hagley, 
who married Lord Cobham's ſiſter), afterwards 


Lord Lyttelton, was elected member of parlia- | 


ment for Oakhampton, by the intereſt of 
7 homas Pitt Eſq. in the room of Mr. North- 
more, who died a | little time N ö 
At the general election in 17 34, Richard 
Grenville Eſq. (the late Earl Temple, whoſe 
mother was Lord Cobhant s eldeſt ſiſter) came 
firſt into parliament, being elected for Buck- 
ingham. Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Grenville, and 


Mr. Lyttelton, became affociates, and for ſeveral 


years always fat next to each other in the 
Houſe of Commons, 125 


Mr. Pitt had not been many days in par- 


liament when he was ſelected for a teller. It 


appears by the Journals, vol. xxii. page 535, 
upon a motion to refer the navy eſtimates to 


a ſelect committee, that the Houſe divided, 


and that Mr. William Pitt and Mr. Sandys, af- 


terwards Lord Sandys, were appointed tellers 


of the minority upon that queſtion, - 


v4. 7 
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: c HAP. Mr, Pitt's firſt ſpeech in parliament was 1 
. on the 29th of April 1736, upon ſecond - m 

ing a motion made by his friend Mr. Ee | 5s 
— Te GWE re 

in 

1 That an humble dre be W to | 6th 

his Majeſty, to congratulate | his Majeſty on * th 

| the nuptials of his Royal Highneſs the Prince n 
of Wales; and to expreſs the ſatisfaction and 1e 

great joy of his faithful Commons on this ar 

happy occaſion, which they look upon with 1 

unſpeakable comfort, as the means, under the ar 

divine Providence, of giving an additional 8 

1 ſtrength to the Proteſtant intereſt, and of ſe- eh 
| curing to all future ages the laws and liberties J m 

of this nation, in the full manner we now 7 
happily and thankfully enjoy them, under the m 

protection of his Majeſty's juſt pa 0d * 
government over his r *H 

| | ©.1*.KC 

When Mr. Lyttelton ſat down, Mr. Pitt © « th 

roſe, and ſpoke in ſubſtance nearly as fol- * 

lows: = ” | | *D 

= 5 | Ci 
= 5 ING That "Es was unable to offer any thing e 
1 waar” had not been ſaid by his honourable _ bn 


= Dn | e 


as 


E 


1 


* 
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friend Who made the motion, in a manner © MV 


N much more ſuitable to the dignity and im- „ 


c portance of the ſubject. But, ſaid he, I am 
* really affected with the proſpect of the bleſſ- 
ings to be derived to my country from 


* 


© this ſo deſirable and long-defired meaſure, 


© the marriage of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales; I cannot forbear troubling 
you with a few words, to expreſs my joy, 
and to mingle my humble offering, incon- 
ſiderable as it is, with this oblation of thanks 
and congratulation to his Majeſty. 


11 


.* How. great ſoever the joy of the public 
may be, and very great it certainly is, in 


receiving this benefit from his Majeſty, it 


c muſt be inferior to that high ſatisfaction 
* which he himſelf enjoys in beſtowing it: 
; And if I may be allowed to ſuppoſe, that 


1 to a royal mind any thing can tranſcend 
© the pleaſure of gratifying the impatient 


5 wiſhes of a loyal people, it can only be the 


<- paternal delight of tenderly indulging the 
* moſt dutiful application, and. moſt humble 


* requeſt, of a ſubmiſſive obedient. ſon. I 


mention, Sir, his Royal Highneſs $ ne 


© aiked 
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- © aſked a marriage, becauſe ſomething is, in 


* juſtice, due to him, for having aſked what 
© we are ſo ſtrongly bound, by all the ties of 
duty and gratitude, to return his Majeſty 
© our moſt humble AION RANA for 1 8 

* n 


The parties of a Prince of Wales, Sir, 
© has at all times been a matter of the higheſt 
importance to the public welfare, to preſent 


and to future generations; but at no time 


© has it been a more important, a more dear 
* conſideration, than at this day: if a charac- 
© ter, at once amiable and reſpeQable, can em- 
© belliſh, and even dignify, the elevated rank 


© of a Prince of Wales, Were it not a fort of 
* preſumption to follow ſo great a perſon 


through his hours of retirement, to view 


© him in the milder light of domeſtic life, we 


ſhould find him engaged in the noble exerciſe 
of humanity, benevolence, and of every ſo- 
cial virtue. But, Sir, how pleaſing, how 
captivating ſoever ſuch a ſcene may be, yet, 
as it is a private one, I fear I ſhould offend the 
* delicacy of that virtue I ſo ardently deſire to 


* 


N 


* * 


* 


do juſtice to, ſhould I offer it to the conſi- 


deration 


«< 


g 
4 
0 


& 


o 
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to his Royal parents, a generous love of li- „ | 
berty, and a juſt reverence for the Britiſh 


conſtitution ; theſe are public virtues, and 


cannot eſcape the applauſe and benedictions 
of the public: They are virtues, Sir, which 


render his Royal Highneſs not only a noble 
ornament, but a firm ſupport, if any could 


poſſibly be neceſſary, of that throne ſo greatly 


filled by his Royal father. 


| « 1 FW: been led to ſay thus much' of his 
Royal Highneſs's character, becauſe it is the 
conſideration ' of that character which, 


above all things, enforces the juſtice and 
goodneſs of his Majeſty in the meaſure now 
before us; a meaſure which the nation 
thought could never come too ſoon, becauſe 
it brings with$t the promiſe of an addi- 


tional e to the Proteſtant ſucceſſton 


in his Majeſty's illuſtrious and royal houſe. 


The ſpirit of liberty dictated that ſucceſſion; 


the ſame ſpirit now rejoices in the proſpect 


of its being perpetuated to lateſt poſterity.— 
It rejoices in the wiſe and happy, choice 


which his Majeſty has been. pleaſed to make 
oF: a Princeſs, 10 nian diſtinguiſhed in 
: 5 herſelf, 


1736. 


27 


« deration of this Houſe. But, Sir; filial duty on r. 


28 
Gor AP. 


1736. 
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6 herſelf, ſo illuſtrious in the merit of her fa- 


. « mily, the glory of whoſe great anceſtor it is, 


© to have ſacrificed himſelf to the nobleſt cauſe 
for which a Prince can draw his ſword, the 
* cauſe of liberty and- the Proteſtant religion, 
Such, Sir, is the marriage, for which our 

moſt humble acknowledgments are due to 


© his Majeſty; and may it afford the comfort 


of ſeeing the Royal Family (numerous as 
I thank God it is) ſtill growing and riſing up 
in a third generation! a family, Sir, which 


] moſt ſincerely wiſh may be as immortal as | 


6 thoſe liberties and that conſtitution i it came 
© to maintain; and therefore 15 am heartily for 
6 . motion.“ 2 


The motion was unanimouſly agreed to. 


The ſpeeches of both gentlemen, being 
what are called maiden, or firſt ſpeeches, were 


not only heard with great indulgence, but 
pleaſure; and were honoured with the warmeſt 


approbation of every auditor. The extraordi- 


nary merit of theſe young gentlemen induced 
his Royal Highneſs to beſtow upon them the 


moſt gracious and flattering marks of his diſ- 
tinction and countenance. 


Upon 


Upe 


his fri 


on eve 


ponen! 


bert W 


* condud 


militar 
ment, 
before, 
made 
This 1 
meaſu 
conſeq 
public, 
His fri 
lines o 


To W 
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la- V pon every queſtion Mr, Pitt divided with HA. 
is, his friends againſt the miniſter, and appeared, = 
ſe on every occaſion, a firm and determined op- 

ne ponent of the miniſter's meaſures. Sir Ro- 

n. bert Walpole was not a little irritated by this 

ar conduct; and being i in the habit of diſmiſſing 

o military officers for their conduct in parlia- 

N ment, and having, particularly, a ſhort time 


8 before, broke Lord Cobham and others, he 
p made no heſitation of breaking Mr. Pitt.— 


h This imprudent, violent, and unconſtitutional 
* meaſure, ſo far from diminiſhing Mr. Pitt's 
e conſequence i in the eyes of his patron, or the 


r public, very conſiderably, increaſed it in both. 
s His friend Mr. Lyttelton wrote the following 
lines on the occaſion ; 


— 


To WII I 14 PITT Zh. on his loſing bis 
Commiſſi lan, in the Year 1736. | 


Long had thy virtues mark'd thee out for fame, 
Far, far ſuperior to a Cornet's name; 
This gen'rous Walpole ſaw, and griev'd to find 
So mean a poſt diſgrace that noble mind; 
The ſervile ſtandard from the free-born hand 
He took, and bad thee lead the patriot band. 


Lord Cobham, the revered patron of virtue 
and genius, whoſe character was in ſuch high 
eſtima- 
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c HA P. eftimation that his ſmile alone POR utes ho- 


nour, was among the foremoſt to offer him of 
his ſervices and friendſhip. An acquaintance WI 
thus formed, on a congeniality of ſentiment TY 
and principle, ſoon ripened into affection; W 
and Mr. Pit?'s ſociety was ever after eſteemed Co 
by his Lordſhip among the greateſt pleaſures Of 
of his life. It is no wonder, indeed, that a OY 
nobleman poſſeſſing the knowledge, the vir- = 
tue, and the diſcernment of Lord Cobham, "a 
ſhould be ſo captivated with, and attached to, | ' W 
his young friend; for, to brilliancy of talents, 5 1 
. DI 


to a high ſenſe of honour, and to the moſt MI. 

exalted principles of public and private virtue, 8 
Mr. Pitt had united every elegant accompliſu- A 
ment; and his manners and addreſs were as 


7 N 
irreſiſtible as his eloquence. His character fall 
Was, indeed, ſuch as to form a fitter ſubjedt | 
of poetic praiſe, than hiſtoric deſcription ; and 
the following extracts will prove that the I: 
firſt poets of his time, Thomſon and Ham- f 
mond, did not loſe the opportunity of paint- \ 
ing from ſo rare a model: , 
The fair muſeſtic paradiſe of Stowe *, 5 l ( 


And there, O Pitt, thy country's early boaſt, 
There let me ſit beneath the ſhelter'd —_ b 1 
Or in that temple *, where, in future times, +5] 


* Temple of Virtue, in Stowe Gardens. 


Thou 


hou 
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Thou well ſhalt merit a diſtinguiſt'd name; | CE . 


And, with thy converſe bleſt, catch the laſt ſmiles 3 


Of Autumn beaming oer the yellow woods. 1736. 


While there with thee th' enchanted round I walk, 
The regulated wild, gay fancy then 


Will tread. im thought the groves of Attic land; 
Will from thy ſtandard taſte refine her own, 
Correct her pencil to the pureſt truth 
Of Nature; or, the unimpaſſion'd ſhades 


Forfaking, raiſe it to the human mind. 
Or if hereafter ſhe, with juſter hand, 


Shall draw the tragic ſcene, inſtruct her, thou! 
Jo mark the varied movements of the heart, 


What ev'ry decent character requires, 


And ev'ry paſſion ſpeaks: O, through her fwain 


Breathe thy pathetic eloquence-! that moulds 
TY attentive Senate, charms, perſuades, exalts; 
Of honeſt Zeal th indignant lightning throws, 
And ſhakes Corruption on her venal throne * Sp 


Nor does the elegant and pathetic 88 


fall ſhort of 7. homſon, in the n lines: 


To Stowe's delightful ſcenes I now repair, 
In Cobham's ſmile to loſe the gloom of care. 
There Pitt, in manners ſoft, in friendſhip warm, 
With mild advice my liſtening grief ſhall charm, 
With ſenſe to counſel, and with wit to pleaſe, 
oy Roma s virtue, with a Courtier's eaſe. 


Gn the 23d of Bebra 1737, Mr. Pul. 
"oy . Earl of Bath) moved for 


394 | * Thomſon's Autumn. * 


a2? 
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n. AP. an addreſs to the King, humbly beſeeching 
= his Majeſty to ſettle e Her annum on 


8 


the Prince of Wales, 5's 


The "miniſter, Sir Robert Walpde, o | oppoſed 


this motion with all his ſtrength. The Prince | 


being in oppoſition to him, he was ſenſible 


that a compliance with the motion would as 
infallibly increaſe the power of his Royal 
Higlineſs, as it would diminiſh his own.— 
Mr. Pitt is ſaid to have ſpoken very ably in 
ſupport. of the motion, as did Mr. Grenville 


and Mr. Lyttelton, on the ſame ſide; but their 


ſpeeches are no where diſtinctly preſerved. — 


The ſubſtance of the debate on both ſides 1 is 


ſtated only in the form of a general argument, 
for, and againſt, the motion. 


* 2 


Ihe political papers of the time, however, 


very clearly evince that the miniſter ſmarted 


under the laſh of Mr. Piii's eloquence; for in 
one of the numbers of the Gazetteer, a paper, 


at that time, avowedly writtenin ſupport of the 
miniſter, and publiſhed ſoon after the cloſe of 
the ſeſſion, Mr. Pitt is characterized in terms 
Which are as illiberal as they are unjuſt; and 


which A the n 


nas | | times, 
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ply to the Gazetteer, 


58 Should a young man” (ſays the Gazet- 


teer), © juſt brought into the Houſe of Com- 


mons, endeavour to rank himſelf with the 


diſpoſition, and a weak judgment, aſſuming 


way able to ſupport, is become the object of 
ridicule, inſtead of praiſe. My young man 


has the vanity to put himſelf in the place of 


Tully. But let him conſider, that every one 


who has the ſame natural imperfections with 
Tully, has not therefore the ſame natural per- 
fections; though his neck ſhould be as long, 


his body as ſlender, yet his voice may not be 
as ſonorous, his action may not be as juſt. — 
Such a one may be deluded enough to look 


upon himſelf as a perſon of real conſequence, 
and not ſee that he is raiſed by a party, as a 
proper tool for their preſent purpoſes, -and 
whom they can at any time pull down, when 


thoſe purpoſes are ſerved.” bh 
VOL. I, "vs In 


33 


times, the Craftſman, to defend him, in re- CH AP, 


1 
77. 


firſt in reputation and experience, would he 
not render himſelf ridiculous by the attempt, 
and even deſtroy the degree of fame which 
he might otherwiſe deſerve? A young man 
of my acquaintance, through an overbearing 


the character of a great man, which he is no- 


| 34 
CHAP. 
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In anſwer to the preceding, the Craftſman, 


| GIF No. 596, ſays, 


1737. 


0 That he is not addicted to panegyric, but 


rouſed by an honeſt zeal to reſent the blackeſt 


perſonal calumny, by expoſing the heart and 
intention of the wretched author, in brow- 
beating riſing virtue, and ſlandering a certain 
young gentleman in the groſſeſt manner; one 
who, in every lituation, hath conducted him- 


ſelf in the niceſt and diſcreeteſt manner, and 
by his thirſt after learning hath given reaſon 


to expect actions ſuitable to ſo happy and ſin- 
gular a beginning. The Gazetteer pretends to 
an acquaintance of the gentleman ; but ſurely 
no man of the leaſt honour would offer to fall 
ſo foul on his friend ; neither would an ac- 


quaintance of any value or worth adviſe him 
thus publicly, and thereby endeavour to ex- 


poſe him to the world. To ſhew how preju- 


dicial to the good of one's country ſuch treat- 


ment of riſing merit may be, let us conſider 


the great Demoſthenes returning from the bar, 


diſcontented at his own performances, meeting 


ſuch an adviſer as this, perſuading him, already 


too much'prejudiced againſt his own imper- 


feckions, not to attempt to eſtabliſh his repu- 
tation as an orator, for which he was no-way 


— 


EW ff. ͤ 
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tors that-ever lived; but the boldeſt defender 
of your liberties, and the greateſt check to the 


Macedonian monarch: A man of whom 


Philip, by his own confeſſion, ſtood more in 


awe than of all the Grecian States ws d 


j 


The Prince beldp this yeat 5 of kis 


apartments at St. James's, and excluded from 


Court, ſeveral of his houſehold reſigned 
their places, and were ſucceeded by others: 


In this revolution Mr. Pitt was appointed 
groom of the bedchamber, and Mr. Lyttelton 
private ſecretary to his Royal Highneſs. 


2 2 


is. 


| deſigned by nature. Such advice, in the ſitu- CHAP. 
ation he was in; might perhaps have had its —— 
fatal effect; and what, O Athenians, would 
you. have loft i in this caſe ? Not only the repu- 
tation of producing one of the brighteſt ora- 


CHAP, 
SP 


2 | 
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CHAP. IL 


MR. PITT'S SPEECHES IN FAVOUR OF A REDUCTION OF 
THE ARMY—ON THE CONVENTION. WITH SPAIN—ON 
ADMIRALHADDOCK'S INSTRUCTIONS—ON SIR CHARLES 
WAGER'S BILL FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SEAMEN. 

'—REPLY TO MR. HORACE WALPOLE.—REPLY TO MR. 
WINNING TON.—ON THE MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS TO 
REMOVE SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


M. R. Pitt's ſpeeches 3 the remain- 

ing period of Sir Robert Walpole's ad- 
miniſtration, which have been preſerved, are 
the ſeven * 


IF? 


On the 4th of 3 1738, on the re- 


Py — OY 


port of the number of land forces, Mr. Pitt 
; ſpoke in favour of a reduction, in reply to Sir 


Thomas Lumley Saunderſon, afterwards Earl of 
Scarborough, who had ſpoken in ſupport of 
the number propoſed by the miniſter. ' 


They are taken from Chandler's collection of Parlia- 
mentary Debates. The authority is not very good, but 
there is no other account of the Parliamentary Debates during 
this period. It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that none of Lord 
Chatham's ſpeeches, prior to 1760, are to be wholly depended 


upon. And the only apology that can be made for giving 


them a place in this work, is, that they are generally ſup- 
poſed to contain a part, at leaſt, of his argument. 


Sir 
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Sir Thomas had ſaid, that he was fed.” 
to hear any placemen arguing in favour of 
a reduction of the army, which Sir Je 
Jelyl, Mr. Lyttelton, &c. had done. | 


Mr. Pitt began with ſaying, © That as to 
what the honourable gentleman had ſaid, re- 


would agree with him, that if they were to 
be directed in their opinions by the places 
they held, they might unite for the ſupport 


8 * N N a a 


them are under any ſuch directions; I am 
ſure the honourable gentleman himſelf is 
not, and therefore I am convinced he is not 


our army ; for, of all men, thoſe who en- 


ment, ought to be the moſt cautious of load- 


of our taxes can amount to, it may be pro- 
perly ſaid, that by conſenting to any article 
of public expence, they lay a load upon 
83 others 
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ſpecting thoſe whom he calls placemen, he 


ſerious, when he talks of being ſurpriſed at 
any placeman's declaring for a reduction of 


joy any places of profit under our govern- 
ing the public with any unneceſſary tax. or 


expence ; becauſe as the places they poſſeſs 
generally bring them in more than their ſhare _ 
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Mr. Pitt's 
ſpeech in 


favour of a 
reduction 


of the army. 


of each other, againſt the common good of 
the nation; but I hope, ſaid he, none of 
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- © others which they themſelves bear no ſhare 


4 


© I muſt look upon myſelf as a. placeman, 


| * as well as the honourable gentleman who 


© ſpoke laſt. I am in the ſervice of one of 


the branches of the Royal Family, and I 


© think it my honour to be ſo; but I ſhould 
not think it if I were not as free to give my 


opinion upon any queſtion that happens in 


this Houſe, as I was before I had any ſuch 
© place; and I believe, from the behaviour of 
* gentlemen upon this very occaſion, it will 
* appear, that all thoſe who are in the ſervice 
« with me are in the ſame ſtate of freedom, be- 


© cauſe I believe they will, upon the queſtion 


5 now before us, appear to be of different 


opinions. But there is another ſet of place- 
men, whoſe behaviour ſurpriſes me not a 


little, becauſe upon every queſtion reſpecting 
public affairs, they are always unanimous; 


8 and I confeſs it is to me a little n 


* that two or three hundred gentlemen ſhould, 


* by an unaccountable ſort of unanimity, * 
ways agree in opinion, upon the many dif- 


ferent queſtions which occur annually. I 


am convinced this ſurpriſing W does 
* not 


8 
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not proceed from any effect of the places 2 = A P. 
they? hold under the crown; for if it did, a . 


man's being poſſeſſed of any place under 
the crown would, in ſuch a caſe, I am ſure, 
be an infallible reaſon for the people not to 


truſt him with the preſervation of their li- 
berties, or the diſpoſal of they properties in 
parliament. | 


Then, as to the Tories, and ſuſpected Ja- 

cobites, I am ſurpriſed to hear any compa- 
riſon made between them and the. fat man 
in the crowd. There are ſo few of either 


in the kingdom, that I am ſure they can give 
no man an occaſion for being afraid of them, 
and therefore there is not the leaſt ſhadow of 
reaſon for ſaying they are the occaſion of our 
being obliged to keep ſuch a numerous 
ſtanding army. 5 


Our large army may 8 be com- 


pared to the fat man in the crowd; for the 


keeping up of ſuch an army is the firſt cauſe 


of our diſcontents; and thoſe diſcontents, 


now we. find, are made the chief pretence 


for keeping the army. Remove, therefore, 
the army, or but a conſiderable part of it, 
and the diſcontents complained of will ceaſe. 

ꝓꝶk - nn 
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| Gm gentleman made uſe of, which can admit a 
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* ſerious conſideration; and if our army were 
© entirely, or but generally, compoſed of ve- 
© terans, inured to the fatigues and thedangers 


© of war, and ſuch as had often ventured their 


© lives againſt the enemies of their country, I 
© confeſs the argument would have a great 


© weight: But, conſidering the circumſtances 
of our preſent army, I can hardly think my 


hon. friend was ſerious when he made uſe of 
<© ſuch argument. As for the officers of the 


© army, they are quite out of the queſtion; 


6 for, in caſe of a reduction, there is a hand- 


.* ſome proviſion for every one of them; no 
man can doubt, nor would any man oppoſe, 
_ © their being put upon half pay; and I muft 
_ © obſerye, that our half pay is better, or as 


good, as full pay, I believe, in any other 
* country in Europe; for in the method our 


army is now kept up, I could ſhew, by cal- 
© culation, that it coſts the nation more than 
* would maintain three times the number of 


men either in France or Germany. And as 
for the ſoldiers, I believe it may be ſaid of 
* at leaſt three-fourths of them, that they 


never went under any fatigue except that 
of a review, nor were ever expoſed to any 
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danger, except in apprehending ſmugglars, 
$ or diſperſing mobs; therefore J muſt think, 
* they have no claim for any greater reward 


than the pay they have already received, nor 
* ſhould I think we were guilty of the leaſt 


* ingratitude if they were all turned adrift to- 
6. morrow EP 


— 


9 But ſuppoſe, 25 che ſoldiers of our army 


were all ſuch as had ſerved a campaign or 


1738. | 


* two againſt a public enemy; is it from 


* thence to be inferred, that they muſt for 
ever after live idly, and be maintained at the 
* expence of their country, and that in ſuch a 


manner as to be dangerous to the liberties 
of their eountry? At this rate, if a man has 


* but once ventured his life in the ſervice of 
© his country, he muſt for ever be not only a 


* burthen but a terror to his country. This 
5 would be a ſort of reward which I am ſure 


no brave ſoldier would accept of, nor any 


* honeſt one deſire, That we ſhould ſhew a 


* proper. gratitude to thoſe who have ventured 


their lives in the ſervice of their country, is 
© what I ſhall readily acknowledge ; but this 


* gratitude ought to be ſhewn in ſuch a way as 


not to be dangerous to our liberties, nor too 


of ae L 
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* a 


when a war is at an end, if a ſoldier can 


6 provide for himſelf, either by his labour, or 


by his own private fortune, he ought not to 


expect, and if he is not of a mercenary diſpo- 
« ſition, he will ſcorn to receive, any other re- 
* wards than thoſe which confiſt in the pecu- 


lar honour and privileges, which may and 


* 8 to * W upon him. 


3 


. That we — to des a proper FOR 


to every man who has ventured his life in 
the cauſe of his country, is what, I am ſure, 
no gentleman will deny: Yet, 'as the laws 


* 


now ſtand, an old officer, who has often ven- 
© tured his life, and often ſpilt his blood, in the 


© ſervice of his country, may be diſmiſſed and 


reduced, perhaps'to a ſtarving condition, at 
the arbitrary will and pleaſure, perhaps at 
the whim, of a miniſter; ſo that by the 
preſent eſtabliſhment of the army, the re- 
ward of a ſoldier ſeems not to depend upon 
the ſervices done to his country, but upon 


* 6 * 5 * 


the ſervices he does to thoſe who happen to 
be miniſters at the time. Muſt not this be 
allowed to be a defect in the preſent eſta- 
2 dliſhment? And n a law was pro- 


* 
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'F poſed for ſupplying this defect, we may re- 
£ member what reception it met with, even 


a 
ener 
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from thoſe who now inſiſt ſo highly upon 


the gratitude we ought to ſhew the gentle- 
; men of the army.“ N we 


| On the 8th of March 1 7 39, Mr. . Walpole 


preſented to the King, on the convention 
with Spain, this motion brought on a long 
debate; in which Mr. Pitt followed Mr. Hove 
(afterwards created Lord Chedworth), who 
W 0 for the e Mr. Fitt e it, viz. 


1s; £4 can 4555 no means 5 chat cha com- 
F plicated queſtion now before us, is the pro- 


per, the direct manner of taking the ſenſe of 


1739. 


having moved that an addreſs of thanks be 


Speech upon 
the Spaniſh 
convention. 


6 this committee. We have here the ſoft 


£ name of an humble addreſs to the crown 
* propoſed, and for no other end but to lead 


"A 


gentlemen into an approbation of the con- 
vention. But is this that full, deliberate 
examination, which we were with defiance 
called upon to give? Is this curſory blended 


"a > 28 


" 


extent, all we owe to ourſelves and our 


"> 


5. laſt 


diſquiſition of matters, of ſuch variety and 


country? When trade 1s at ſtake, it is your 
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laſtentrenchment; you muſt defend it, or pe- 
riſh; and whatever is to decide, that. de- 


* ſerves the moſt diſtin conſideration, and 


= 


tion. 


the moſt direct undiſguiſed ſenſe of Parlia- 
ment. But how are we now proceeding ? 
Upon an artificial, miniſterial queſtion ;— 
Here is all the confidence, here is the con- 
ſcious ſenſe of the greateſt ſervice that ever 
was done to this country; to be complicat- 
ing queſtions, to be lumping ſanction and 
approbation like a commiſſary's accompt; to 
be covering and taking ſan&uary in the 
Royal name, inſtead of meeting openly and 
ſtanding fairly the dire& judgment and ſen- 


tence of Parliament upon the ſeveral articles 


of this convention. 


© You have been moved to vote an humble 


addreſs of thanks to his Majeſty, for a mea- 


ſure which (I will appeal to gentlemen's 
converſation in the world) is odious through- 


out the kingdom: Such thanks are only due 
to the fatal influence that framed it, as are 
due for that low, unallied condition abroad, 


which is now made a plea for this conven- 
To what are gentlemen reduced in 


298 of it? Firſt wry a little to defend it 
N * upon 
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throw out general terrors—the Houſe of 
Bourbon is united; who knows the conſe- 
* quence of a war? Sir, Spain knows the 
conſequence of a war in America; whoever 
gains, it muſt prove fatal to her ; ſhe knows 


and what is a delay, which is all this magni- 
fied convention is ſometimes called, to pro- 
duce? Can it produce ſuch conjunctures as 
thoſe you loſt, while you were giving 
kingdoms to Spain, and all to bring her back 
again to that great branch of the Houſe of 


midable, are we to delay only till it becomes 
more formidable, by being carried further 
into execution, and more ſtrongly cement- 


longer a nation, or what is an Engliſh par- 
lament, if with more ſhips in your har- 
bours than in all the navies of Europe, with 
above two millions of people in your Ame- 
rican colonies, you will bear to hear of the 
expediency of receiving from Spain an inſe- 
cure, unſatisfactory, diſhonourable con- 
vention? 


upon its own merits; if that is not tenable, 


Bourbon, which is now thrown out to you 
with ſo much terror? If this union be for- 


* ed?—But be it what it will, is this any 
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it, and muſt therefore avoid it; but the | 
knows England does not dare to make it; 
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4 and aſſerted in the reſolutions of Parliament, | 
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vention? Sir, I call it no more than it has 
© been proved in this debate; it carries fallacy 


or downright ſubjection in almoſt every line. 


It has been laid open and expoſed in ſo many 
«ſtrong and glaring lights, that I can pretend 
to add nothing to the conviction and indig- 
nation it has raiſed. So 


* 


Sir, as to the great national objection, the 


c ſearching your ſhips, that favourite word, | 


* as it was called, is not omitted, indeed, in 
* the preamble to the convention, but it ſtands 
© there as the reproach of the whole, as the 
© ſtrongeſt evidence of the fatal ſubmiſſion 


© that follows: On the part of Spain, an uſurp- 


ation, an inhuman: tyranny, claimed and 
exerciſed over the American ſeas; on the 
part of England, an undoubted right, by 
"treaties, and from God and nature, declared 


are referred to the diſcuſſion of plenipoten- 
*'tiaries, upon one and the ſame equal foot. 
Sir, I ſay this undoubted right is to be diſ- 


© cuſſed and regulated. And if to regulate be 


* to preſcribe rules (as in all conſtruction it is), 


© this right is, by the expreſs words of this 


* convention, to be given up and facrificed ; 
* 55 
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vigat 
tions 
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e 0 it muſt ceaſe to be any thing from the 


C. 


moment it 18 ſubmitted to limits. 


; The 00 of Spain has plainly told you 
(as appears by papers upon the table) 


you ſhall ſteer a due courſe; you ſhall na- 
vigate by a line to and from your planta- 
tions in America; if you draw near to her 
coaſts (though from the circumſtances of 


that navigation you are under an unavoid- 


able neceſſity of doing it), you ſhall be 
ſeized and confiſcated. If, then, upon'theſe 
terms only ſhe has conſented to refer, what 
becomes at once of all the ſecurity we are 
flattered with, in conſequence of this refer- 
ence? Plenipotentiaries are to regulate fi- 
nally the reſpective pretenſions of the two 
crowns, with regard to trade and naviga- 


tion in America; but does a man in 
Spain reaſon that theſe pretenſions muſt be 


C 


* 


regulated to the ſatisfaction and honour of 


nitration, from the ſuperiority with which 


they have ſo long treated you, that this re- 


ference muſt end, as it has begun, to their 
honour and advantage. 


© But 


England? No, Sir, they conclude, and with 
reaſon, from the high ſpirit of their admi- 
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are to be the meaſure of this regulation. Sir, 
as to treaties, I will take part of the words 
of Sir William Temple, quoted by the hon, 
gentleman near me; I i, vain to negotiate 
and make treatzes, if there is not dignity and 
vigourto enforce the obſervance of them; for 
underthe miſconſtruction and miſrepreſenta- 
tion of theſe very treaties ſubſiſting, thisinto- 


lerable grievancehas ariſen; it has been grow- | 


ing upon you, treaty after treaty, through 
twenty years of negotiation, and even under 
the diſcuſſion of commiſſaries, to whom it was 


referred. You have heard from Captain 


Vaughan, at your bar, at what time theſe in- 


© juries and indignities were continued. As a 


4 


( 


— 


* 
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kind of explanatory comment upon the con- 


vention, Spain has thought fit to grant you, as 


another inſolent proteſt, under the validity 


and force of which ſhe has ſuffered this con- 
vention to be proceeded upon, We'll treat 
with you, but we'll ſearch and take your 


ſhips; we'll ſign a convention, but we'll 
keep your ſubjeQs priſoners, priſoners in 
Old Spain; the Weſt” Indies are remote ; 
Europe ſhall be witneſs how we uſe you. 


s As 
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The right claimed by Spain to 


concluſive. 


ſearch our ſhips is one thing, and the ex- 


ceſſes admitted to have been committed in 
conſequence of this pretended right, is ano- 
ther; but ſurely, Sir, reaſoning from infer- 
ences and implication only, 1s below the 


dignity of your proceedings, upon a right 
of this vaſt importance. 
tion is, what ſort of compoſition for your 
loſſes, forced upon you by Spain, in an in- 
ſtance that has come to light, where your 
* own commiſſaries could not in conſcience 
decide againſt your claim, has fully appeared 


What this repara- 


upon examination; and as for the payment 
of the ſum ſtipulated (all but ſeven and 


* twenty thouſand pounds, and that too ſub- 
ject to a drawback), it is evidently a fallaci- 
* ous nominal payment only. 


I will not at- 
tempt to enter into the detail of a dark, con- 
fuſed, and ſcarcely intelligible accompt ; I 
will only beg leave to conclude with one 


* word upon it, in the light of a ſubmiſſion, 


as well as of an adequate reparation. Spain 


4 


"ya ſtipu- 
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As to the inference of an admiſſion of our ' HH F. 8 
right not tobe ſearched, drawn from a repara- 
tion made for ſhips unduly ſeized and con- 
fiſcated, I think that argument is very in- 
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nary proteſt of the King of Spain, the South 


C. Sea Company is at once to pay ſixty-eight 
© thouſand of it: If they refuſe, Spain, I ad- 
mit, is {till to pay the ninety-five thouſand 


pounds: But how does it ſtand then? The 


Aſſiento contract is to be ſuſpended: You 
are to purchaſe this ſum at the price of an 
excluſive trade, purſuant to a national treaty, 
and of an immenſe debt of God knows how 
many hundred thouſand pounds due from 
Spain to the South Sea Company. Here, 
Sir, is the ſubmiſſion of Spain, by the pay- 
ment of a ſtipulated ſum; a tax laid upon 
+ ſubjeas of England, under the ſevereſt pe- 


* 


* 


* 


g nalties, with the reciprocal accord of an 


* Engliſh miniſter, as a preliminary that the 
convention may be ſigned; a condition im- 
poſed by Spain in the moſt abſolute, im- 


- © perious manner; and received by the mi- 


* niſters of England in the moſt tame and ab- 


ject. Can any verbal diſtinctions, any eva- - 


ſions whatever, poſſibly explain away this 
public infamy ? To whom would we diſ- 


guiſe it? To ourſelves and to the nation. 


* I with. we could hide it from the eyes of 
, | 5 : every 


* 


* 
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* talked to you like your maſter; they ſee 


© this arbitrary fundamental condition, and it 


* muſt ſtand with diſtinction, with a pre-emi- 


* nence of ſhame, as 4 part even of this con- 
vention. 


© This convention, Sir, I think from my 
© ſoul, is nothing but a ſtipulation for na- 


tional ignominy; an illuſory expedient, to 


* baffle the reſentment of the nation; a truce 
* without a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities on the 
part of Spain; on the part of England a ſuſ- 


penſion: As to Georgia, of the firſt law of 


* nature, ſelf- preſervation and ſelf-defence, a 
* ſurrender of the rights and trade of England 


this infinitely higheſt and ſacred point, fu- 
ture ſecurity, not only inadequate, but di- 
realy repugnant to the reſolutions of Par- 
lament, and the gracious promiſe from the 
throne, 
- merchants, the voice of England has con- 
* demned it: Be the guilt of it upon the head 
* of the adviſer. God forbid that this Com- 
mittee ſhould ſhare the gui by: approving 
it!“ 


* 


* 
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to the merey of plenipotentiaries, and in 


The complaints of your deſpairing 
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The addreſs was agreed to. #1 
I 8 5 Ro 
On a motion made by Mr. Waller, on the $4 
24th of January 1740, for copies of * and 
orders ſent to Admiral Haddock, and others, 
Mr. Pitt made a ſhort ſpeech in ſupport of LE 
the motion, in reply to Sir Robert Walpole, -* 2 
who oppoſed it. Sir Robert concluded with 44 
ſaying, That the time which would be | * 
© taken up with ſuch a fruitleſs inquiry might WW 42 
be more uſefully employed; which brought %: 
up Mr. Pitt, who ſaid, i 
Es 5 10 
Speech on = © It is my opinion, that our time cannot 1 
Alden, c be more uſefully employed, during a war, h 
© than examining how it has been conducted, 
* and ſettling the degree of confidence that T 
may be repoſed in thoſe to whoſe care are 174 
© entruſted our reputations, our fortunes, and Wa, 
* our lives. and 
2 | . Pitt 
© There is not any inquiry, Sir, of more 
© importance than this; it is not a queſtion g 
aahbout an uncertain privilege, or a law which, * gr 
6-20 found inconvenient, may hereafter be re- * a 
: pealed; we are now to examine whether it * NC 
9 


is probable that we ſhall preſerve our com- 
— | | Gon eb, * merce 
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© merce and our independence, or whether: cn AP. 


* we are ſinking into ſubje&ion to foreign 
power. | | 

But this inquiry, Sir, will produce no 
great information, if thoſe whoſe conduct is 


examined are allowed to ſele& the evidence; 
for what accounts will they exhibit but ſuch 


as have often already been laid before us, 


and ſuch as they now offer without concern? 


Accounts obſcure and fallacious, imperfect 


and confuſed; from which nothing can be 


© learned, and which can never entitle the 


* miniſter- to praiſe, though they may ſcreen 
him from puniſhment,” 


In the ſame ſeſſion, on the 1oth of March 
1740, on the bill brought in by Sir Charles 
Wager, for the encouragement - of ſeamen, 
and ſpeedier manning the royal e Mr. 
Pitt ſpoke againſt the bill, vi. 


lt is common for thoſe to have the 
* greateſt regard to their own intereſt, who 
* diſcover the leaſt for that of others. I do 
* not, therefore, deſpair of recalling the ad- 


vocates of this bill from the proſecution of 


. their 
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their favourite meaſures by arguments of 


greater efficacy than thoſe which: are pre- 
tended to be founded on reaſon and juſtice. 


F Nothing 1s more evident, than that ſome 
degree of reputation is abſolutely neceſſary 


to men who have any concern in the admi- 
niſtration of a government like ours; they 


muſt either ſecure the fidelity of their ad- 


herents, by the affiſtance of wiſdom or of 


virtue; their enemies muſt either be awed 
by their honeſty, or'terrified by their cun- 
ning. Mere artleſs bribery will never gain 
a ſufficient majority to ſet them entirely 
free from apprehenſions of cenſure. To 
different tempers, different motives muſt be 
applied: Some, who place their felicity in 


being accounted wiſe, are in very little care 


to preſerve the character of honeſty; others 
may be perſuaded to join in meaſures which 


they eaſily diſcover to be weak and ill con- 


certed, becauſe they are convinced that the 


authors of them are not corrupt, but miſ- 


taken, and are unwilling that any man 
ſhould be puniſhed for natural defects or 


caſual 1 ignorance. 


* | I cannot 
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at once with cruelty and folly, have been 
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a bill in which ſuch cruelties are propoſed, 
as are yet unknown among the moſt ſavage 
nations; ſuch as ſlavery has not yet borne, 
or tyranny invented ; ſuch as cannot be heard 
without reſentment, nor thought of without 
horror, 


It is, perhaps, not. unfortunate that one 


more expedient has been added, rather ridi- 


culous than ſhocking, and that theſe tyrants 
of adminiſtration, who amuſe themſelves 
with oppreſſing their fellow- ſubjects, who 
add, without reluQance, one hardſhip to 


another, invade the liberty of thoſe whom 
they have already overborne with taxes, 
firſt plunder, and then impriſon; who take 
all opportunities of heightening the public 


diſtreſſes, and make the miſeries of war the 
inſtruments of new oppreſſions ; are too 1g- 
norant to be formidable, and owe their 
power, not to their abilities, but to caſual 
proſperity, or to the influence of money, 


© The other clauſes of this bill, complicated 


'D 4 _ © treated 


| $5 
] cannot fay which of theſe motives in- HAF. 


fluence the advocates for the bill before us; —_— 
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5M H A'P.. © treated-with becoming indignation; but this 
1 may be conſidered with leſs ardour and re- 


© ſentment, and fewer emotions of zeal ; be- 
F..- 


4 


cauſe, though not perhaps equally iniquitous, 
it will do no harm; for a law that can never 


be executed can never be felt, 


hat it will conſume the manufacture of 


< paper, and ſwell the book of ſtatutes, is all 


«4 
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© the good or hurt that can be hoped or 
feared from a law like this; a law which 
fixes what is in its own nature mutable, 


which preſcribes rules to the ſeaſons and li- 


mits to the wind, 


© T am too well acquainted, Sir, with the 
diſpoſition of its two chief ſupporters, to 
mention the contempt with which this law 
will be treated by poſterity; for they have 
already ſhewn abundantly their diſregard of 


ſucceeding generations; but I will remind 
them, that they are now venturing their 
whole intereſt at once, and hope they will 
recollect, before it is too late, that thoſe 
who believe them to intend the happineſs of 


their country, will never be confirmed in 
heir opinion by open. cruelty and notaxjous 


5 oppreſſion; i 
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© oppreſſion; and that thoſe who have only 


© their own. intereſt in view, will be afraid 
© of adhering to thoſe leaders, however old 
and practiſed in expedients, however 
ſtrengthened by corruption, or elated with 
power, who have no reaſon to hope for ſue- 
* ceſs from either their virtue or abilities. 


* 


This ſpeech produced an anſwer from Mr. 


Malpole, who, in the courſe of it, ſaid, For- 


„ midable ſounds and furious declamation, 


* confident aſſertions, and lofty periods, may 
affect the young and unexperienced ; and 
perhaps the hon. gentleman may have con- 
tracted his habits of oratory by converſing 


more with thoſe of his own age, than 
$ with ſuch as have Had more opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge, and more ſucceſsful 
methods of communicatingtheir ſentiments; 


and made uſe of ſome expreſſions, ſuch as ve- 


hemence of geſture, theatrical emotion, &. 
applying them to Mr. Piti's manner of ſpeak- 
ing. As ſoon as Mr. Walpole ſat down, * 


Piti got uP, and e. 


6 The atrocious crime of being a young 


. man, which, the hon. gentleman: has with 
+ (ſuch 


87 
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BE 
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Mr. H. 
Walpole. 
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-C HAP. “ fach ſpirit and decency charged upon me, 1 


— * ſhall neither attempt to palliate nor deny, 


but content myſelf with wiſhing that I may 


© be one of thoſe whoſe follies may ceaſe with 
their youth, and not of that number who 
are ignorant in ſpite of experience. 


; —_ 


© Whether youth can be imputedto any man 


as a reproach, I will not aſſume the province 
of determining: But ſurely age may be- 
come juſtly contemptible, if the opportuni- 
ties which it brings have paſt away without 
improvement, and vice appears to prevail 
© when the paſſions have ſubſided. The 
- wretch that, after having ſeen the conſe- 
© quences of a thouſand errors, continues fill 
to blunder, and whoſe age has only added 
© obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the object cf 
© either abhorrence or contempt, and deſerves 
not that his grey * ſhould ſecure him 


6 from — 


7 Much as od abhorred, who, as 


* he has advanced in age, has receded from 
© virtue, and becomes more wicked with lets ' 
- © temptation; who proſtitutes himſelf for 
money which he « cannot enjoy, and 7 8 
the 


. * 
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the remains "of: his life in the r ruin of his 
* ne L49 lohnt Se a Ain! ts, i 


been accuſed of acting a theatrical part: A 


theatrical part may either imply ſome pecu- 
+ liarities of geſture, or a diſſimulation of my 


real ſentiments, and an adoption of the 
n and hits of another man. 


ID 


The Ib the firſt gate che ni is too o ting 
to be confuted, and deſerves only to be 


mentioned, that it may be deſpiſed. I am 
* at liberty, like every other man, to uſe my 


* own language; and though I may, perhaps, 


have ſome ambition, yet, to pleaſe this gen- 


tleman, I ſhall not lay myſelf under any re- 


* 


or his mien, however matured by age, or 
modelled by experience. If any man ſhall, 
by charging me with theatrical behaviour, 
imply that I utter any ſentiments but my 
own, I ſhall treat him as a calumniator and 


* 


A 


him from the treatment which he deſerves, 
I ſhall, on ſuch an occaſion, without ſcruple 
: trample upon all thoſe forms with which 

* wealth 


- 


1 


6509 


C HAP. 
II. 
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But en not my only crime; I have 


ſtraint, nor very ſolicitouſly copy his diction, 


a villain; nor ſhall any protection ſhelter 
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nr. | wealth and dignity entrench themſelves, nor 
— *+ ſhall any thing but age reſtrain. my reſent- 
© 3740. 


nington, 


K 


K 


K * 


* ment; age, which always brings one pri- 
vilege, that of being inſolent and ſupercili- 
+ ous without puniſhment. 7 


But with regard to thoſe whom I have of. 
fended, I am of opinion, that if I had ated 


5 i; borrowed part, I ſhould have avoided 
© their cenſure; the heat that offended them 


is the ardour of conviction, and that zeal 


+ for the ſervice of my country which neither 


hope nor fear ſhall influence me to ſuppreſs. 


I will not fit unconcerned while my liberty 


a 


is invaded, nor look in ſilence upon public 
3 obbery. 
whatever hazard, to repel the aggreſſor, and 


I will exert my endeavours, at 


drag the thief to juſtice, whoever may pro- 
tect them in their villainy, and whoever 
may partake of their plunder. And if the 
hon. gentleman- ; rd. 


Lag 


Here he was called to order by Mr. Win- 
nington, who reprehended him in very illi- 
beral terms, and was proceeding in the ſame 


ſtrain, when Mr. Pitt, in turn, called Mr. 


Winmngton to order, and ſaid, 
| It 


, IP: 
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- © Tf this be to preſerve order, there is no 


| 62 
CHAP. 
II 


8 danger of indecency from the moſt licenti- — 


© ous tongue; for what calumny can be more 
© atrocious, . or what reproach more ſevere, 


1740. 
_ y to 
Mr. Win- 


ningtoa. 


* than that of ſpeaking without any regard to 


truth? Order may ſometimes be broken by 
paſſion or inadvertency, but will hardly be 


© re-eſtabliſhed by a monitor like this, who 


| © cannot govern his own paſſion whilſt he is 


« reftraining the impetuoſity of others. 


Happy would it be for mankind, if every 
© one knew his own province; we ſhould not 
© then ſee the ſame man at once a criminal and 


a judge; nor would this gentleman aſſume 


© the right of — to others what he has 


not nen himſelf. 


c That may return, in ſome degree, the 


* favour which he intends me, I will adviſe 
him never hereafter to exert himſelf on the 
* ſubje& of order; but whenever he finds 


* himfelf inclined to ſpeak on ſuch occaſions, 


© to remember how he has now ſucceeded, 
and condemn in filence what his cenſures 
will never perform. | 


On 


II. 


On the mo- 
tion to re- 
move Sir R. 
Walpole. 


* 
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On the 13th of February 1741, Mr. Sau- 

2 dys (afterwards Lord Sandys) moved an ad- 
vas þ © dreſs to the King, requeſting his Majeſty to 

remove Sir Robert Walpole from his W | 


_ equacile . ever. 


Mr. iu bee in eren of this _—_— 
VIS EAR | a 8 


1 „ 


215 As it has been obſerved, that thoſe who 


have formerly approved the meaſures of the 


gentleman into whoſe conduct we are now 


© inquiring,. cannot be expected to diſavow 
their former opinions, unleſs new arguments 


are produced of. greater force than thoſe 
© which have formerly been offered; ſo the 
ſame ſteadineſs muſt be expected in thoſe 
who have oppoſed- them, unleſs they can 


now heat them better defended. © ' 


© It is an eſtabliſhed: maxim, Sir, that as 
time is the teſt of opinions, falſehood grows 
every day. weaker, and truth gains upon 
mankind. This is moſt eminently juſt in 
political aſſertions, which often reſpect fu- 
ture events, and the remote conſequences of 
tranſactions; and therefore never fails to 
= = . be, 


| © concealed from them, or the real intention 


* 
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be, by time, inconteſtably veriſied, or un- 


deniably combated. On many occaſions it 
is impoſſible to determine the expediency of 
meaſures otherwiſe than by conjecture; be- 


cauſe almoſt every ſtep. that can be taken, 


may have a tendency to a good, as well as to 


abadend: And as he who propoſes, and he 
who promotes, may conceal their intentions 
till they are ripened into execution, time 
only can diſcover the motives of their de- 
mands, and the principles of their conduct. 


8 For this reaſon it may eaſily be expected, 
that bad meaſures will be condemned by men 


of integrity, when their conſequences are 
fully diſcovered; though, when they were 
propoſed, they might, by plauſible declara- 
tions and ſpecious appearances, obtain 


— 
1741. 


their approbation and applauſe. Thoſe, 


whoſe purity of intention and ſimplicity 
of morals, expoſed them to credulity and 
implicit confidence, . mult reſent the arts by 
which they were deluded into a concurrence 
with projects detrimental to their country, 


but of which the conſequences were artfully . 


ſteadily denied. 8 
* With 


OHAP. 
II. 
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- © With regard to thoſe' gentlemen,” whoſe 
neglect of political ſtudies has not quali- 
* fied them to judge of the queſtions when 
they were firſt debated; and who, giving 


their ſuffrages, were not ſo much directed 


by their own conviction, as by the autho- 


rity of men whoſe experience and know- 
ledge they knew to be great, and whoſe in- 
tegrity they had hitherto found no reaſon 


that when they ſee thoſe meaſures which 


were recommended, as neceſſary to peace 


and happineſs, productive only of confuſion, 


oppreſſion, and diſtreſs, they. ſhould ac- 
knowledge their error, and forſake their 
guides, whom they muſt diſcover to have 


been either ignorant or treacherous; and by 


an open recantation of their former deci- 


ſions, endeavour to repair the calamities 


which they have contributed to bring on 


their country. 2 
The extent and complication of political 
queſtions is ſuch, that no man can juſtly be 
aſhamed of having been ſometimes miſtaken 
in his determinations; and the propenſity 


of the human mind to confidence and 


25 friend- 


it may be naturally expected, 


8 e and the Spins a virtue. 25401 


poeriſy; but it is the duty, and -ought to 


be the honour, of every man to own his miſ- 
take, whenever he diſcovers it, and to warn 


1 alen againſt thoſe frauds which have 8e 
bite ee en mou e 


. _ - „ 4 > 3 EEE 5 4 OY 3. 


.F. am, Werne inclined to o hegen chat 
3 every man will not be equally pre deter- | 


* mined in the preſent debate, and that as 1 


© ſhall be ready to declare my approbation of 


integrity and wiſdom, though they ſhould 
be found where I have long ſuſpected igno- 


rance and corruption; as others will, with 
equal j juſtice, 'cenſure wickedneſs and error, 
though they ſhould have been detected in 
* that perſon whom they have been long 


taught to reverence as the oracle 2 know- 
1 


7 N rw. 4 
F 7 > #8 * & «a « > + 5 * - 


1 In political debates time wig produces 
new lights; time can, in theſe inquiries, 
never be neutral, but muſt always acquit or 
* condemn. Time, indeed, may not always 
OLE 2 | 


produce 


- 


47s 


"+ bg ; 
* friendſhip is ſo great, that every man, how- CHAP. 
ever cautious; however ſagacious, or however xa 
experienced, is expoſed ſometimes to the ar- 
tifices of intereſt and the deluſions of hy- 


3 66 . Wi Aer 5 S * 
CHAP. 6 produce new arguments againſt bad cendud, . pr 

> + becauſe all its conſequences. might be origin- 4 

"Fe + ally foreſeen-and expoſed; but it muſt al- Lou! 


ways confirm them, and ripen conjectures WM « 4, 
into certainty. Though it ſhopld, there- M « , 
fore, be truly aflerted, that nothing is urged WM < 
in this. debate Which was net before men- 4 rig 
tioned and rejected, it will not prove that « thi 


6 © becauſe the arguments are the game, they c tio 
* ought to produce the ſame effect; becauſe MF . the 


< what Was chen only foxetold, has now been WW . cor 
* ſeen- and. felt, and Tout: was he but oY W « 
1  Heved:1 is nom known. ſz l! e 
But if time - has produesding: viedication 115 
of thoſe meaſures which Mere ſuſpected of bab 
5 * or of treachery, it muſt be at . lg 
dener acknowledged: chat othoſe ſuſpicions . lar 
1 vere juſt, and that what ought chen to have il < ra, 
8 den ds vans now to he 1 


N ** 5 5 © of o 
i This bs. 850 he 1 part, 3 . of th © man 
* queſtion. "Thoſe meaſures which were © that 


once defended by ſophiſtical reaſoning,” 95 that 

*, palliated by warm declamations of ſincerity I tend 

| Sang; diſintereſted zeal for the public happi- © 

* nels, are found to be Tuck as they were re- 
221 2 | * preſented 


ons 
Ave 


the 


Vere 
oO 
rity 
ppi- 

re- 
ted 


85 preſented by thoſe. who oppoſed: hh 
is now diſcovered that the treaty of Hanover 
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© was calculated only for the advancement of 


. 
1741. 


* the Houſe of Bourbon; that our armies are 


: 5 kept up only to multiply dependence, and 


© to awe the nation from the exertion of its 
rights; that Spain has been courted only to 
© the ruin of our trade; and that the conven- 
tion was little more than an artifice to amuſe 


the people with an idle appearance of a re- 
Ma en which our enemies never in- 
0 tended. en NY 


of the + Aipulation' which produced the 


© memotable treaty of Hanover, the impro- 
« bability was often urged, but the abſolute 
© falſehood could be proved only by the de-- 


* 


claration of one of the parties. This decla- 
ration was at length produced by time, 


1 


r 


of our miniſter; For the Emperor of Ger- 

many aſſerted, with the utmoſt folemnity, 
that no ſuch article was ever propoſed; and 
that his engagements with Spain had no 
tendency to produce any change in che oe 
vernment of this kingdom. 


Ln 


* 


E 2 Thus 


which was never favourable to the meaſures 


hs 


' CHAP, 
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76. Thus. it is evident, Sir, that all the ters 


c 
6 


. 


o 


LH 


tion of their impoſture, n 


o 


be confeſſed, 
well acquainted with his diſpoſition to panic 


rors which the apprehenſion of this alliance 
produced, were merely the operation of 
fraud upon cowardice; and that they were 
only raiſed by the artful French, to diſunite 
us from the only power with which it is our 
intereſt to cultivate an inſeparable friend- 


ſhip. This diſunion may therefore be juſtly 


charged upon the miniſter, who. has weak- 


ened the intereſt of this country, and en- 


dangered che liberties of Kurope. 57 


0 
a dt | 


it be rat Sir, how be could IE 
diſcovered the falfehood of the report, before 


it was confuted by the late Emperor, it may 


eaſily be anſwered, that he might have diſ- 
covered it by the ſame tokens which be- 


trayed it to his opponents, the impoſſibility 


of putting it into execution. For it muſt 
that his French informers, 


fears, had uſed no caution in the conſtruc- 
nor ſeem to have 
had any other view, than to add one error 
to another, to. ſink his reaſon with alarms, 
© and to overbear him with aſtoniſhment. „ 


S 
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dered at the danger of our trade from ene- 


mies without naval forces, they eaſily diſ- 
covered that; to make him the ſlave of 
France, nothing more was neceſſary than to 


— 


add, that theſe bloody confederates had pro- 


jected an invaſion ; that they intended to 


add ſlavery” to poverty; and to pops the 
7% Pretender upon the throne. 


$ * 


0 ; be ahmed: into ne had not 


been unworthy of the firmeſt and moſt fa- 


© pacious miniſter; but to be frightened” "by 
* ſuch reports into meafures which even an 

© invaſion could ſcarcely have juſtified, was, 
Cat leaſt, a proof of a capacity not formed by 


© nature” for the adminiſtration of govern- 
8 ment. er 


* 
5 Fr + FP 
f 


If it be required, what advantage was 


granted by this treaty to the French, and to 


* what inconveniences it has ſubjected this 


nation, an anſwer may very juſtly be re- 
* faſed, till the miniſter or his apologiſts ſhall 


explain his conduct in the laſt war with 


Spain; and inform us why the plate fleet 


' was ſpared, our ſhips ſacrificed to the worms, 
> E 3 „ and 


When they found he began to be diſor- HAF. 
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CHAP: „ and our admiral and his ſailors poiſoned in 


— an unhealthy climate? Why the Spaniards, 
in full fecurity, laughed at our armaments, 
% and triumphed! in our calamities? | 


1761. 


© miſery and contagion, to pacify, on one 


+ The lives of e aa his e are 
* now juſtly to be demanded from this man; 
he is now to be charged with the murder of 
* thoſe unhappy men, whom he expoſed to 


* hand,'the Britons, who called out for war, 
and to gratify, on the other, the French, 
who inſiſted that the bo ego treaſures 


beet note fend, 


12 


1 The miniſter whe e any juſt op- 


: portunity of promoting the power, or in- 
* creaſing the wealth, of his country, is to be 
* conſidered as an enemy to his fellow-ſub- 
jects; but put t what cenſure is to be paſſed upon 
him who betrays. that army to a defeat, by 
which victory might have been obtained; 
impoveriſhes the nation whoſe affairs he is 
entruſted. to: tranſact, by thoſe expeditions 
Which might enrich it; 
only to be expoſed to 3 and com- 


8 e 3 XR aA 


* 


_ them to periſh. in gh of their enemies, 


without 


J 


who levies armies 


(1 op TOE 
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« without! moteſtinge them It cannot, fray,” Cu: ar. 
© be denied, that ſueh conduct may juſtly — 


produce a cenſure more ſevere than that 
« whics is. intended by tliis motion; andi tllat 


© he who has doomed thouſands to the grave; 
vho has co- operated with: foreign powers 
© againſt his cuntry; who! has protected its 
enemies, and diſkonoured-its arms; ſhould” 
© be deprived, not only of his honours, but 


© his life; thar ke-ſhould: at leaſt be ſtripped 
« of thoſe: riches which he has amaſſed during 
1 long ſerles of ſueceſsful wickedneſs; and 
© not barely be hindered: from making new 
© acquiſitions,” and er r ve mat . Ps 
of meer . his crimes. 


But nolſück n Sir, are now: re- 
* quired; thoſe who have long ftood up in 
tion to him, give à proof, by the mo- 
„tion; that they were not incited by perſonal 
* malice ; ſince they are not provoked to pro- 
poſe any treaſonable cenſure, nor have re- 
commended what might be authoriſed by his 
* own practice, an act of attainder, or a bill of 


* 


E 4 Th ple 


pains and penalties. They deſire nothing fur- 
ther than that the ſecurity of the nation may 
be reſtored, and the diſcontents of the peo- 
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: P le pacified, by his removal from that truſt 


* which he has fo long abuſed. 
CCC of ine £ ro 
The diſcontent of the people is, in itſelf, 
* a reaſon for agreeing to this motion, which 
© norhetoricalvindicator of his conduct will be 


able to counterbalance; for ſince it is neceſ- 
ſary to the proſperity of the government, 


that the people ſhould believe their intereſt 
favoured, and their liberties protected; ſince 


to imagine themſelves neglected, and to be 


neglected in reality, muſt produce in them 


the ſame ſuſpicions and the ſame diſtruſt, 


it is the duty of every faithful ſubject, whom 


his ſtation qualifies, to offer advice to his 


Sovereign, to perſuade him, for the preſerv- 
ation of his own honour, and the affection 


* of his ſubjects, to remove from his councils. 
that man whom they have long conſidered 
* as the author of pernicious meaſures, and a 
© favourer of arbitrary power.“ | 


pon a diviſion, the motion was negatived 


* 
Fi 8 


ils 


man of the committee of privileges and elec- 
tions, Dr. Lee being choſen by a majority of 
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A NEW n MR. PITT RE-ELEC TED. — MI. 
NIS TER LOSES SEVERAL QUESTIONS.—RESIGNS, AND is 
"CREATED EARL OF ORFORD.—PARLIAMENT ADJOURNS. 
. _—SECRET NEGOTIATION WITH MR. PULTENEY,—THAT 
AFFAIR TRULY STATED:—LORD | COBHAM AND - His 
FRIENDS EXCLUDED.—THE NEW ARRANGEMENTS SET- © 
TLED BY THE EARL OF ORFORD.—STANZAS OF SIR 
CHARLES HANBURY. WILLIAMS EXPLAINED; AND. THE 
-CONDITION UPON WHICH s ROBERT WALPOLE BE- 
CAME MINISTER.—DUKE OF ARGYLL'S EXPRESSJON-TO 
MR. PULTENEY —THE NATION ' DISSATISFIED. 
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- unpopular, and the leaders of the ſeve- 1 . 


ral parties having for ſome years been united. 
againſt him, he had neither character nor inte- 
reſt left ſufficient to ſecure a majority in the 
new Parliament, aan in the 1 n 

„10 this 3 which met on the 4th 
of December 1741, Mr. Pitt was re- elected 
for Old Sarum. - The firſt queſtion which the 
miniſter loſt was the nomination of chair- 


four, againſt, Mr, Earle, who had been ſup- 

ported by himſelf, After loſing ſome queſ- 

tions upon the deciſions of the conteſted elec- 
tions, 
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baked, . tions, he ſaw there was a conſirmed majority 
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ads againſt him; and therefore, on the 3d of Fe- 


2742. 


\ 


and addreſs, made him ftilf formidable to his 

opponents, and enabled him to ſecure his per- 
ſonal ſafety, by counteracting their further 
For this purpoſe he ſe- 


deſigns againſt him. 


bruary 1742, he reſi igned his employments, 


and was created Earl of Orford; the Parlia- 
ment being at the ſame time adjourned, by the 


King's command, to the 18th of the ſame | 
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tion, were very numerous. His perſonal in- 
fluence, therefore, added to great experience 


lected from amongſt them ſuch as were known 


to be the moſt. àmbitious of power; with 


theſe an immediate negotiation was com- 
menced; in the reſult of which, his utmoſt 


withes were accompliſhed.  'For (the oppoſi- 
tion being compoſed of various and heteroge- 


neous parties, whoſe intereſts were united for 
the purpoſe only of his deſtruction), the firſt 
rumbur of a partial negotiation gave an alarm 


to their leaders; and: exciting ſuch jealouſies 


and ſuſpicions amongſt” them, as ended in a 
zeneral diſunien, relieved him from all ap- 
IE Pre- 


prehe 


their 


Th 
from 
Mr. 4 
Stone, 
declin 


ceive 


Carte) 
lowed 
condit 
which 
Hard 
His < 
he wa 
him a 
deny 1 


equall 


. Poſe © 


friend 
being 
neceſſa 
minati 


a thou 


of it, 
the tor 


their future exertions./ „ i 


poſe of Sir Robert Malpole, by propoſing his 


a thouſand conjectures concerning the object 
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Mr. Pulteney privately, at the DD Mr 
Stone, his Grace's ſecretary. Mr. Pulteus 
declined this invitation, but conſented to re- 
ceive the Duke at his own houſe, if Lord 
Carteret, afterwards Lord Granville, were al- 
lowed to be prefent at the conference. Fhe 
condition was accepted, and the interview, in 
which the Duke was accompanied by Lord 
Hargdwicke, took place the fame” evenigg.— 
His Grace began with informing him, chat 
he was ſent by tlie King with an offer to place 
him at the head of the TIONS: "Mg HON 
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friend Lord Carteret for the office; che treaty 

being thus kept open, though the conference 
neceſſarily ended without any poſitive deter- | 
mination; Intelligence of their meeting, an- 


of it, were induſtriouſly circulated through 
the town, and produced all the effects, both 
| 2; on 
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on public opinion, and on the ſpirits of op- 
poſition, which the moſt-ſanguine friends and 


partizans of 882 IONS ae pan could have 


Sn „ r „ ae 


vate meet- 


ing at Mr. 


Pulteney's, 


Difference 
- between 


Cobham. 


A Wenne meeting of the ſame parties, a 
few days afterwards, at the ſame rendezvous, 


opened the eyes of the moſt incredulous 
among the members of the oppoſition, and 
completed the diſſolution of an aſſociation of 


intereſts, which a more immaculate miniſter 
. Sir" en * 5 have * 


* 


A beine betistz Wb. fubſified b 


the Lords Carteret and 'Cobham, the ſelection 


Lord Carte- 
yet and Lord 


of the former for thoſe private conferences 
(which were to fix the boundaries, and lay 
the foundations, of the new arrangements) 
was ſuch a ſort of marked excluſion of the 
latter, as could not but give offence to him, 
and his parliamentary friends; amongſt whom 


were Mr. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, the four Gren- 
villes ¶ Richard, George, James, and Thomas), 


and Mr. Waller. Lord Cobham, whoſe pri- 
vate character was high, and whoſe reputa- 
tion had been aſſailed, in being deprived of 


his poſt in the army, Was not of a temper to 
11 bear 


bear 
frient 
temp 
him t 
ſuppc 
party 
the 1 


taken 


the cl 


his o 


| Joinec 


charac 
well!: 
partia 


adequ 


Sir 
not a 
Carter 


8 vailed 


fuſed i 
Lord 
preſide 


q To 
ludes, in 


the accel 
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bear ſuch treatment with / indifference; - His 


friends, who felt a large ſhare of the con- 


tempt which was ſhewn towards him, gave 


him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of attachment and 
ſupport ; and immediately formed a ſeparate 
party. 


the change, quickly relented, and returned to 
his old friends, who in a few weeks were 


characters; who perceived that the nation, as 


well as themſelves, had been deceived by a : | 


partial, imperfect, and conſequently an in- 
adequate change or̃ the —— 


Sir Robert Walpole, * Earl of, Orford, 


In a ſhort time they were joined by 
the Duke of Argyll, who, though he had 
taken the ordnance in the firſt moments of 


77 
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joined likewiſe by many high and reſpectable ; 


not approving of the nomination - of Lord 


Carteret as his ſucceſſor at the 'treaſury, pre- 
vailed on the King (ſince Mr. Pulteney had re- 
fuſed it) to inſiſt upon the appointment of 
Lord Wilmington, who had been Sir Robert's 
preſident of the council from 1732*, It was 
5 | | ſome 


* To this appointment Sir Charles Hanbury Williams al- 
ludes, in a beautiful ſtanza. Lord Wilmington had, upon 
the gcegſion of George the Second, been offered the treaſury, 


Lord Wil. 
mington 
mace firſt 
Lord of the 
Treaſury. 
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CHAP: ſome triumph to thoſe -whoſe purpoſes had 
D been fruſtrated, through the defection of Mr. 
Pulteney, to ſee him ſo ſoon baffled in his ar- 
rangement. The Duke of Argyll obſerved to 
him on the occaſion, at a large meeting of 
their friends, at the Fountain Tavern in the 
Strand“, © \ That a grain of ur was 
worth a cart-load of gold. 25 e 


The 
77 he Re” undertake to nn the chil kg "2008 700,000, 


to 800, oool.; but being timid, he declined the offer; upon 
Anecdote of hich it was next made to Sir Robert Walpole, who accepted 


Sir R. Wal- 8 1 2 
pole being it; and from that circumſtance alone became miniſter. 
made miniſ- | | 5 1 
* ww Why did you croſs God's good intent? 
He made you for a Preſident: 
Back to that ſtation go; 
Nor longer act this farce of pow'r, 
We know you miſs'd:the thing before, 
I And have not got it now. 
e This meeting was held on the i zth of February 1742. 
- key the Thote were near 300 members of both Houſes of Parliament 
ountain. 


preſent. Amongſt them were the following :—Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Argyll- Marquis of Caernarron—Earls of Exeter, 
> Berkſhire, Chleeſterficld; Carliſle, Ayleſbury, Shaftſbury, Litch- 
field, Oxford, Rockingham, Halifax, Stanhope, Macelesfield, 
Daruley, Barrymore, Granard—Viſcounts Cobham, Falmouth, 
Limerick, Gage, Chetwynd—Lords Ward, Gower, Bathurſt, 
Talbot, Strange, Andover, Guernſey, Quarendon, Percival 
Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Charles Mordaunt, Sir Eraſmus 
Philips, Sir Robert Groſvenor, Sir Edward Dering, Sir Roger 
| ä Sir 8 aa Hind Cotton, Sir * Northcote, Sir 
g William 


quen 
Willia 
Sir W 


Sir RC 


ham, 


Willa 
Sir Fr. 
man, 
Courtr 


Mr. G 


Fazake 


&c. 
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The Earl of Harrington, who had been 


Sir Robert's ſecretary of ſtate, was made pre- 


Mialtterial 
changes. 


ſident of the council. Lord Carteret accepted 
of Lord Harrington's ſeals; and Mr. Sandys 
was made chancellor of the exchequer, with 
a new board of treaſury. 
admiralty, with the Earl of Minchel {Jea at the 
head, were all the alterations of — conſe- 


quence that were made. 


William Carew, Sir Myles Stapylton, Sir Hugh Smithſon, 


Sir William Morris, Sir John Ruſhout, Sir Michael Newton, a 
Sir Roger Twiſden, Sir Robert Long, Sir Charles Wynd- 


ham, Sir Jermyn Davers, Sir James Daſhwood, Sir Watkyn 


Williams Wynne, Sir Cordel Firebrace, Sir Edward Thomas, : 


Sir Francis Daſhwood, Sir Jacob Bouverie, Sir John Chap- 
man, Sir Abraham Elton, Sir John Keke; Sir William 
Courtney, Sir James Hamilton Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, 
Mr. Gybbon, Mr. Doddington, Mr. Waller, Mr. Shippen, Mr. 
Fazakerley, Mr. Melliſh, Mr. Alderman Heathcote, Mr. Bance, 
&c. 1 


The purpoſe of the meeting was, to conſider of what was 
expedient to be done in the preſent critical eonjuncture. But 
it was too late; the arrangements avere ſettled before the meeting 
eas called. | 


It is to this meeting that Sir Charles Hanbury Williams al- 
ludes, in one of his odes to Mr. Pulteney; where, invoking 
the Muſe to diſplay his hero's merit, he ſays, 


Then enlarge on his cunning and wit; 

Say, how he harangued at the Fountain; 
Say, how the old patriots were bit, 

And a mouſe was produc'd by a mountain. 


The 


A new board of 
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HAS... The. a of the nation, at this 
—.— wiking change of a few men, was greater than 
can be deſeribed . Many of the moſt reſpect- 
able parts of the community were provoked 

and exaſperated to the uſe of the bittereſt lan- i 

"guage, Which could expreſs their execration 2M 

and; abhorrence of the junction that was thus 1 

formed between Mr. Hulu and We — 7 

of the late miniſter. VV D 


his 
Lat 
c- 
ced 
1 
ion 
10s 


ads 


r THE BARL OF CHATHAM, | 


CHAP. IV. 


THE NEW MINISTRY CHARGED WITH HAVING BARGAINED | 


FOR THE SAFETY OF THE EARL OF ORFORD.—MOTION 

' FOR AN INQUIRY INTO THE EARL OF ORFORD'S CON- 

 DUCT.—MR, PITT'S SPEECH IN SUPPORT OF THAT MO- 

ION. -MOTriow LOST.—SECOND” MOTION, LIMITING 

THE INQUIRY TO THE LAST TEN YEARS.—MR. PITT'S 

SPEECH IN SUPPORT OF THIS MOTION.—THE INQUIRY 
DEFEATED BY A PARLIAMENTARY MANGEUVRE. 


N important charge was brought againſt cn AP. 
A the new miniſtry by their opponents, = 


who affirmed, in the moſt. direct and poſitive 


terms, that Mr. Pulteney had firſt, and that 
his friends had afterwards, bargained with the 
court for the ſafety of the Farl of Orford; 
that it was expreſsly on that condition they 


were admitted into office; and upon that 


tenure only, that they held their employments; 
that ſuch bargain was a ſale of the public con- 


fidence, and a total dereliction of principle; 


that there was a treaſon againſt the people as 


well as againſt the crown, and that this was 


the ſuperlative degree of that treaſon, And 


in order to put theſe aſſertions to the teſt, a 


motion was made in the Houſe of Commons, 
on the gth of March 1742, by Lord Limerick 


VOL, I, F (whoſe 


1742. 


Motion for 
an inquiry 
into Sir R, 
Walpole's 
condug. 
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(whoſe ſon was created Earl of Clanbrafil), 
for an inquiry into the conduct of the late ad- 
miniſtration, during the laſt ?wwenty years. In 
ſupport of this motion Mr. Pitt ſpoke in reply 


6 


. 


bo 


4 


= 


to Mr. Pelham, who had oppoſed it, and ſaid, 


That it would conſiderably ſhorten the de- 
bate if gentlemen would keep cloſe to the 
argument, and not run out into long ha- 
rangues and flowers of thetorie, which might 
be introduced upon any other ſubject as well 
as the preſent ;* to which Mr. Pitt replied : 


»What the gentlemen of the other fide 


mean by long harangues or flowers of rhe- 


toric, I ſhall not pretend to gueſs; but if 
they make uſe of nothing of that kind, it is 
no very good argument of their ſincerity; 
for a man who ſpeaks from his heart, and is 


ſincerely affected with the ſubject he ſpeaks 


on, as every honeſt man muſt be when he 
ſpeaks in the cauſe of his country; ſuch a 
man, I fay, falls. naturally into expreſſions 
which may be called flowers of rhetoric, 
and therefore deſerves as little to be charged 


with affectation as the moſt ſtupid ſerjeant 


at law that ever ſpoke for half a guinea a fee. 
For my part, I have heard nothing in fa- 
2 0 © your 


OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
e your of the queſtion but what I thought 
© very proper, and very much to the purpoſe. 
What has been faid, indeed, on the other 
© fide of the queſtion; eſpecially the long 
© juſtification that has been made of our late 
© meaſures, I cannot think ſo proper upon this 
« occaſion; becauſe this motion is founded 
upon the preſent melancholy ſituation of af- 
© fairs, and upon the general clamour with- 
out doors, againſt the late conduct of our 
public ſervants; and either of theſe, with 


© me, ſhall always be a ſufficient reaſon for 
© agreeing to a parliamentary inquiry; for, 
without ſuch an inquiry, I cannot, even "= 
* my own mind, enter into the diſquiſition, 


* whether our public meaſures have been 
right or not; becauſe I cannot otherwiſe be 
* furniſhed with the neceſſary lights for that 
purpoſe. | 


© But the hon. gentlemen who oppoſe this 


« motion ſeem to miſtake, I ſhall not ſay wil- 


* fully, the difference between a motion for 
an impeachment, and a motion for an in- 


quiry. 
to ſtand up in his place, and move for im- 


* 


peaching a miniſter, he would be obliged 
6 to 


F 2 


If any member of this Houſe were 
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to charge him with ſome particular crimes 
or miſdemeanors, and produce ſome proof, 
* or to declare that he was ready to prove 
the facts; but any gentleman may move for 


an inquiry without any particular allega- 


tion, and without offering any proof, or 
declaring that he is ready to prove, becauſe 
the very deſign of an inquiry is to find out 
particular facts and particular proofs. The 


general circumſtances of things, or general 


rumours without doors, are a ſufficient 


foundation for ſuch a motion, and for the 


* Houſe agreeing to it when it is made. This, 


Sir, has always been the practice, and has 


* been the foundation of almoſt all the in- 
quiries that were ever ſet on foot in this 


Houſe, eſpecially thoſe that have been car- 


ried on by ſecret and ſelect committees.— 


What other foundation was there for the 


ſecret committee appointed in the year 

1694 (to go no further back), to inquire 
into, and inſpe& the books and accounts of 
the Eaſt India Company and Chamber of 


London?—Nothing but a general rumour 
that ſome corrupt practice had been made 
uſe of. What was the foundation of the 


inquiry in the year 1714? Did the 
5 | hon. 


— 
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5 © hon. gentleman who moved for appointing © HA: 

, that ſecret committee charge the former ad- —_— 

* © miniſtration with any particular crimes ?— 

r © Did he offer any proofs, or declare that he 1 
h © was ready to prove any thing? It is ſaid, the ; 
or © meaſures purſued by that adminiſtration 5 
* © were condemned by a great majority of that i 
it © Houſe of Commons. What, Sir! were | 
0 © thoſe miniſters condemned before they a 
al * were heard? Could any gentleman be ſo 9 
. unjuſt as to paſs ſentence, even in his own 

* * mind, upon a meaſure before he had in- 

8, * quired into it? He might perhaps diſlike 

_ © the treaty of Utrecht, but upon inquiry it 

3 might appear to be the beſt that could be 

125 obtained; and it has ſince been ſo far juſti- 

- IM © fied, that it is at leaſt as good, if not better, 

75 than any treaty we have made ſince that 

— time. 

ar Sh 

EE. Sir, it was not the treaty of Utrecht, nor 

of © any meaſure that adminiſtration openly pur- 

of © ſued, that was the foundation, or the cauſe, 

UT * of an inquiry into their conduct. It was 

de * the loud complaints of a great party againſt 

- * them, and the general ſuſpicion of their 

* 6 
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in favour of the Pretender, and for defeating 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; and the inquiry 


was ſet on foot in order to detect thoſe 
practices, if there were any ſuch, and to 
find proper evidence for convicting the of. 
fenders. 15 The ſame argument holds with 
regard to the inquiry into the management 
of the South Sea Company in the year 1721. 
When that affair was firſt moved in the 
Houſe, by Mr. Neville, he did not, he could 


not, charge thoſe directors, or any of them, 


with any particular proofs. His motion, 
which was, That the directors of the South 
Sea .Company ſhould forthwith lay before 
the Houſe an account of their proceedings, 
was founded upon the general circumſtances 
of things, the diſtreſs brought upon the 
public credit of the nation, and the general 
and loud complaints without doors. This 
motion indeed, reaſonable as it was, we 
know was oppoſed by our courtiers at that 


time, and in particular by two doughty 


brothers, who have been courtiers ever 
ſince; but their oppoſition raiſed ſuch a 


< warmth in the Houſe, that they were glad 


* 


to give it up, and never afterwards durſt di- 
rectly oppoſe that inquiry. I with I could 


* now 
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now ſee the ſame zeal for public * 2 
am ſure the circumſtances of affairs deſerve 


it. Our public credit was then, indeed, 
brought into diſtreſs; but now the nation 


itſelf, nay not only this nation, but all our 


friends upon the continent, are brought into 
the moſt imminent danger. | 
« Fins. ore. Bs admitted, even by thoſe 
who oppole this motion; and if they have 
ever lately converſed with thoſe that dare 
ſpeak their minds, they muſt admit, that 
the murmurs of the people againſt the con- 
duct of the adminiſtration, are now as ge- 
neral and as loud as ever they were upon 


any occaſion ; but the misfortune is, that 


gentlemen who are in office ſeldom con- 
verſe with any but ſuch as are in office, or 
want to be in office; and -ſuch men, let 
them think what they will, will always ap- 
plaud their ſuperiors; conſequently, gentle- 
men who are in adminiſtration; or in any 


office under it, can rarely know the voice 


of the people. The voice. of this Houſe 


was formerly, I ſhall grant, and always 


ought to be, the voice of the people. If 
new Parliaments were more frequent, and 
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few placemen, and no penſioners admitted, 


it would' be ſo ſtill ; but if long Parliaments 
be continued, and a corrupt influence 
ſhould prevail, not only at elections, but in 


this Houſe, the voice of this Houſe will 
generally be very different from, nay 


often directly contrary to, the voice of the 
people. However, as this is not, I believe, 
the caſe at preſent, I hopethat there is a ma- 
Jority of us who know what is the voice of 
the people; and if it be admitted by all, that 


the nation is at preſent in the utmoſt diſtreſs 


and danger, and admitted by a majority, 
that the voice of the people is loud againſt 
the late conduct of our adminiſtration, this 
motion muſt be agreed to, becauſe I have 


ſhewn that theſe two circumſtances, with- 


out any particular charge, have been the 
foundation of almoſt all parliamentary in- 
quiries. 


5 I ſhall readily admit, Sir, that we ſhould 
have very little to do with the character or 


reputation of a miniſter, but as it al- 
and muſt, affect our So- 


ways does, 


vereign; as the people may become diſ- 
affected as well as diſcontented, when 
| 8 * they 
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they find the King continues obſtinately to © n Ar. 


employ a miniſter who they think oppreſſes 
them at home, and betrays them abroad. — 
We are, therefore, in duty to our Sovereign, 


obliged to inquire into the conduct of a mi- 
niſter, when it becomes generally ſuſpected 


by the people, in order that we may vindi- 


cate his character, if he appears innocent as 
to every thing laid to his charge, or that 


we may get him removed from the councils 


of our Sovereign, and condignly puniikitd, 
* if he appears guilty. 


After having ſaid thus much, Sir, I have 


no great occaſion to anſwer what has been 


ſaid, that no parliamentary 1nquiry ought 
eyer to be ſet up, unleſs we are convinced 


© that {omething has been done amiſs. Sir, 
* the very name given to this Houſe of Par- 


liament ſhews the contrary. We are called 


The Grand Inqueſt of the Nation; and as 


ſuch, it is our duty to inquire into every 
ſtep of public management, either abroad or 


at home, in order to ſee that nothing has 


been done amiſs. It is not neceſſary, upon 
every occaſion, to eſtabliſh a ſecret com- 
* mittee. This is never neceflary but when 


© the 


— need 
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the affairs to be brought before them, or ſome 


of thoſe affairs, are ſuppoſed to be of ſuch a 


nature as ought to be kept a ſecret; but as ex- 
perience has ſhewn, that nothing but a ſpe- 
clal inquiry is ever made by a general com- 
mittee, or a committee of the whole Houſe, 
I wiſh that all eſtimates and accompts, 
and many other affairs, were reſpectively 
referred to ſelect committees. Their in- 
quiries would be more exact, and the re- 


ceiving of their reports would not up take ſo 


much of our time as is repreſented; but if 
it did, as it is our duty to make ſtrict in- 
quiries into every thing relating to the 
public; as we aſſemble here for that pur- 
poſe, we ought to do our duty before we 
break up; and J am ſure his preſent Majeſty 


would never put an end to any ſeſſion till 


both Houſes had fully performed their duty 
to cheir country. 


© Tt is ſaid by ſome gentlemen, that by 
this inquiry we ſhall be in danger of diſco- 
vering the ſecrets of our government to our 
enemies. This argument, Sir, by proving 
too much, proves nothing at all. If it 


were admitted, it would always have been, 
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our inquiring into any affair in which our 
c government can be ſuppoſed to have a con- 
cern. Our inquiries would then be confined 
to the conduct of our little companies, or 
of inferior cuſtom-houſe officers or exciſe- 
© men; for if we ſhould be ſo bold as to offer 
to inquire into the conduct of commiſſioners 
of great companies, it would be ſaid the 
government had a concern in their conduct, 


„ aw 


* 


* and the ſecrets of government muſt not be 


* divulged, Every gentleman muſt ſee that 
this would be the conſequence of admitting 


* ſuch an argument; but beſides, it is falſe in 


fact, and contrary to experience. We have 
had many parliamentary inquiries into the 


conduct of miniſters of tate, and yet I defy 


* any one to ſhew that any ſtate affair was 
thereby diſcovered, which ought.to have 


been concealed, or that our affairs, either 


abroad or at home, ever ſuffered by ſuch a 
* diſcovery, If his Majeſty ſhould, by meſ- 
* ſage, acquaint us, that ſome of the papers 
* ſealedup, and laid before us, required the ut- 


* moſtſecreſy, we might refer them to our com- 
1 


mittee, with an inſtruction forthemto order 
* only two or three of the number to inipeR, 


* ſuch 


or 
and for ever will be, an argument againſt C HAP, 


nome 
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cn AP. « ſuch papers, and to report from them no- 


Gs * 
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thing but what they thought might be ſafely 
communicated to their whole number. By 
this method I hope the danger of a diſcovery 
would be effectually removed; therefore this 


danger cannot be a good argument againſt 


a | parliamentary | inquiry. 


© The other objection, Sir, is really ſur- 


priſing, becauſe it is founded upon a circum- 


ſtance which, in all former times, has been 
admitted as a ſtrong argument for an imme- 


diate inquiry. The hon. gentlemen are ſo 


ingenuous as to confeſs that our affairs, both | 


abroad and at home, are at preſent in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs; but, ſay they, you ought to 
free yourſelves from this diſtreſs, before you 
inquire how, or by what means, you were 
brought into it. Sir, according to this way 


of arguing, a miniſter that has plundered 


and betrayed his country, and fears being 
called to an account in Parliament, has no- 
thing to do but to involve his country in a 
dangerous war, or ſome other great diſtreſs, 
in order to prevent an inquiry into his con- 


duct; becauſe he may be dead before that 


war is at an end, or that diftreſs got over.— 
+ Thus, 
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© Thus, like the moſt villanous of all thieves, 
© after he had plundered the houſe, he had 
© nothing to do but to ſet it in a flame, that 
© he may eſcape in the confuſion. It is really 
* aſtoniſhing to hear ſuch an argument ſeri- 
* ouſly urged in this Houſe; but, ſay theſe 
* gentlemen, if you found yourſelf upona pre- 
© cipice, would you ſtand to inquire how you 
vas led there, before you conſidered how to 
get off? No, Sir; but if a guide had led me 
there, I ſhould very probably be provoked 
* to throw him over, before I thought of any 
thing elle; at leaſt I am ſure, I ſhould not 
* truſt to the ſame guide for bringing me off; 

© and this, Sir, is the ſtrongeſt argument 
* that can be uſed for an inquiry. 


. have 3 for theſe twenty years, under 
© the guidance, I may truly fay, of one man, 
* of one ſingle miniſter. We now at laſt find 
* ourſelves upon a dangerous precipice.— 
* Ought not we then immediately to inquire 
* whether we have been led upon this preci- 


* pice by his ignorance or wickedneſs; and if 


by either, to take care not to truſt to his 


* guidance for bringing us off? This is an 


ene and a ſtronger argument for this 
inquiry 
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; inquiry than ever was urged for any for- 
mer; for if we do not inquire, we ſhall 
; probably remain under his guidance; be- 
cauſe, though he be removed from the 
treaſury board, he is not from the King's 
court, nor probably will, unleſs it be by our 


advice, or by ſending him to a lodging at 


© the other end of the town, where he cannot 
do ſo much harm to his country. 


diſtreſs we are in at home is evidently owing 
to bad ceconomy, and to our having been 
led into many unneceſſary expences. The 


© diſtreſs and danger we are in abroad, are 
evidently owing to the miſconduct of our 
war with Spain, and to the little confidence 


put in our councils by our natural and 
ancientallies. This is ſo evident, that I ſhould 


not have thought it neceſſary to have entered 
into any particular explanation, if an hon. 


gentleman on the other ſide had not entered 
into a particular juſtification of moſt of our 


© late meaſures, both abroad and at home: 

But as he has done ſo, though not, in my 
opinion, quite to the purpoſe of the preſent 
debate, yet I hope I ſhall be excuſed making 
* ſome remarks upon what he has ſaid on that 
* ſubjet; beginning, as he did, with the 


* meaſures 


Sir, the 
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| © meaſures taken for puniſhing the South Sea 
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directors, and reſtoring public credit, after wy” 2 


the terrible ſhock it met with in the your 
1720. 


As thoſe meaſures, Sir, were among the 


. frſt exploits of our late, and I fear ſtill, our 


© preſent prime miniſter; and as the commit- 


tee propoſed, if agreed to, will probably 


conſiſt of one-and- twenty, I wiſh the motion 
© had been for one year further back, that the 


number of years might have been equal to 
the number of inquirers, and that it might 


have comprehended the firſt of thoſe mea- 
* ſures; for as it ſtands, it will not compre- 
hend the methods taken for puniſhing the 
directors, nor the firſt regulation made for 
* reſtoring public credit; and with regard to 
both, ſome practices might be diſcovered 
that would deſerve a much ſeverer puniſh- 
* ment than any of thoſe direQors met with. 
* Conſidering the many tricks and frauds 
made uſe of by the directors and their 
agents, for drawing people into their ruin, 
Jam not a little ſurpriſed to hear it now 
ſaid, that their puniſhment was ever thought 
too ſevere. Juſtice by the lump was an epi- 
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taken to reſtore it. 
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thet given it, not becaufe it was thought 
too ſevere, but becauſe it was a piece of 
© eunning made uſe of to ſcreen the moſt 

| heinous offenders, who, if they did not de. 
ſerve to be hanged, deſerved at leaſt to have 
that total ruin brought upon them, which 
they had brought upon many unthinking i 
* men; and therefore they very ill deſerved 
thoſe allowances which were made them by 
Parliament. | 


Then, Sir, as to the reſtoring of public 
credit, its ſpeedy reſtoration was founded 
upon the conduct of the nation, and not 
upon the wiſdom or juſtice of the meaſure 
Was it a wiſe method 
to remit to the South Sea Company ths 
whole ſeven millions, or thereabouts, which 
they had ſolemnly engaged to pay to the 
public? It might as well be ſaid, that 1 
private man's giving away a great part df 
* his eſtate to thoſe who no-way deſerved it 

would be a wiſe method of reviving or eftz 
bliſhing his credit: If theſe ſeven millions 
had been diſtributed among the poorer {or 
of annuitants, it would have been both ge- 


nerous and charitable; but to give it among 
the 
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t the proprietors in general, was neither ge- 

* nerous nor juſt, becauſe moſt of them de- 
© ſerved no favour from the public; for as the 
proceedings of the directors were authoriſed 
by general courts, thoſe who were then the 
© proprietors were in ſome meaſure acceſſary 
© to the frauds of the directors, and therefore 
© deferved to have been puniſhed, rather than 
* rewarded, as they really were, becauſe 


every one of them who continued to hold 


* ſtock in that company got near 50 per cent. 
added to his capital, moſt part of which aroſe 
from the high price annuitants were by act 
of parliament obliged to take ſtock at, and 
© was therefore a moſt flagrant piece of in- 
$ juſtice done to the annuitants. But we 
© need not be at a loſs for the true cauſe of 
this act of injuſtice, when we conſider that 
* a certain gentleman had a great many 


© friends among the old ſtockholders, and few 


or none among the annuitants. 


. Adottier act of injuſtice, which I believe 


© we may aſcribe to the fame cauſe, relates to 


5 thoſe who were engaged in heavy contracts 
* for ſtock or ſubſcriptions, many of whom 
* groan under the load to this very day; for 
. | G 


after 
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after we had, by act of parliament, quite 
altered the nature, though not the name, of 
the ſtock they had bought, and made it 
much leſs valuable than it was when they 
engaged to pay a high price for it, I muſt 


think it an act of public injuſtice to leave 
them liable to be proſecuted at law for the 


whole money they had engaged to pay; and 
I am ſure it was not a method of reſtoring 
private credit, upon which our trade and 
navigation very much depend. If the ſame 
regulation had been made with regard to 
them as had been made with regard to thoſe 
who had borrowed money of the company, 
or a ſort of ti poſſidetis enacted, by declar- 


ing all ſuch contracts void, ſo far as related 


to any future payments, it would not have 
been unjuſt, and was extremely neceſſary 


for quieting the minds of the people, for 
preventing their ruining one another at law, 


and for reſtoring credit betvreen man and 
man, which is ſo neceſlary in a trading 


country; but there is reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that a certain gentleman had many friends 
among the ſellers in thoſe contracts, and 


very few among the buyers, which was the 
reaſon why the latter Soy obtain little or 


n 


a A 
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no relief or mercy, by any public law or 
regulation, „ 


Then, Sir, with regard to the extraordi- 


nary grants made to the civil liſt, the very 


reaſon given by the hon. gentleman for 
juſtifying thoſe grants, is a ſtrong reaſon 


for an immediate inquiry. If there have 


ariſen any conſiderable charges upon that 
revenue, let us ſee what thoſe charges are; 


let us examine whether or no they were 
neceſſary. We have the more reaſon to do 


this, becauſe the revenue ſettled upon his 


late Majeſty's civil liſt, was at leaſt as great 
as was fettled either upon King William or 
Queen Anne. Beſides, there is a general 
rumour without doors, that the civil liſt is 


now greatly in arrear, which, if true, ren- 


ders an inquiry abſolutely neceſſary; for it 


is inconſiſtent with the honour and dignity 


of the crown of theſe kingdoms, to be in 
arrear to its tradeſmen and ſervants; and it 
1s the duty of this Houſe to take care that 


the revenue which we have ſettled for ſup- 


portingthe honour and dignity of our crown, 
ſhall not be ſquandered or miſapplied. If 
former Parliaments have failed in this reſpect, 

| T3715. they 
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© they muſt be blamed, though they cannot 
be -puniſhed; but we ought now to atone 
for their negle&, and we may puniſh thoſe, 
if they can be diſcovered, who were the 


© caule of it. 


© I come now, in courſe, to the exciſe 
© ſcheme, which the hon. gentleman ſays 
* ought to be forgiven, becauſe it was eaſily 
© given up. Sir, it was not eaſily given up. 
The promoter of that ſcheme did not eaſily 
give it up; he gave it up with ſorrow, with 
© tears in his eyes, when he ſaw, and not 
till he ſaw it impoſſible to carry it 
through the Houſe . Did not his majority 
decreaſe upon every diviſion? It was almoſt 
certain, that if he had puſhed it any further, 


* 


His ſorrow ſhewed his diſappointment; and 
his diſappointment ſhewed that his deſign 
was higher than that of preventing frauds 
in the cuſtoms. He was, at that time, as 
ſenſible of the influence of exciſe laws and 
exciſemen with regard to elections, and of 
the great occaſion he ſhould have for that 


A 


a 


Sgee this matter more fully and more accurately explained 
In 1505 da ALL | 
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the majority would have turned againſt him. 
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« ſort of influence at the next general election, E nA P- 
« which was then approaching, that it is im- 
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« poſſible to ſuppoſe he had not that influence 


cin view; and if he had, it was a moſt wicked 


attempt againſt our conſtitution; therefore 
he deſerved the treatment he met with from 


© the people. 


Perhaps there were none but 


* what gentlemen are pleaſed to call mob con- 
* cerned in burning him in effigy; but as the 
mob conſiſts chiefly in children, journey- 
* men, and ſervants, who ſpeak the ſentiments 
of their parents and maſters, we may thence 


. 


. 


- 


. 


judge of the ſentiments of the better _ of 
people. : 


The hon. gentleman ſaid, theſe were all 
© the meaſures of a domeſtic nature that could 


were mentioned in this debate. 


be found fault with, becauſe none other 


Sir, he has 


already heard a reaſon why no other wrong 
meaſures ſhould be particularly mentioned in 
this debate. If it were neceſſary, many 


others might be mentioned. 


Is not the 


* keeping up ſo numerous an army, in time 
* of peace, to be found fault with? Is not the 


fitting out ſo many expenſive ſquadrons, for 
* No purpoſe, to be found fault with? Are 
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* 


ing fund, the reviving the ſalt duty, the re- 


jecting many uſeful bills and motions in Par- 


0 


U 


s 


* 


liament, and many other domeſtic meaſures, 


to be found fault with? The weakneſs, or 


wickedneſs, of theſe meaſures has often 
been demonſtrated. Their ill conſequences 
were at the reſpective times foretold, and 
thoſe conſequences are now become viſible 
by our diſtreſs. | 


, OY Sir, with regard to the foreign 
meaſures which the hon. gentleman has at- 


tempted to juſtify: The treaty of Hanover 
deſerves, indeed, to be firſt mentioned, be- 
cauſe from thence ſprings the danger which 
Europe is now expoſed to; and it is impoſ- 
ſible to aſſign a reaſon for our entering into 


that treaty, without ſuppoſing that we then 


reſolved to be revenged on the Emperor for 
refuſing to grant us ſome favour in Germany. 
It is in vain now to inſiſt upon the ſecret en- 
gagements entered into by the courts of 


Vienna and Madrid, as the cauſe of that 


treaty. Time has ſully ſhewn that there 


never were any ſuch engagements; and his 
late Majeſty's fpeech fiom the throne cannot 
| | hero 


or THE FARL OF CHATHAM. 


© here be admitted as any evidence of the fat. 


k. 
e- Every one knows, that in Parliament the 
ir- King's ſpeech is always conſidered as the 
s, © ſpeech of the miniſter; and ſurely a miniſter 
or js not to be allowed to bring his own ſpeech as 
n an evidence of a fact in his own juſtification. 
es If it be pretended, that his late Majeſty had 
d * ſome ſort of information that ſuch engage 
le * ments had been entered into, that very pre- 

© tence furniſhes an unanſwerable argument 

* for an inquiry; for as the information now 
n * appears to have been groundleſs, we ought 
. * to inquire into it; becauſe, if it appears to 
r be ſuch information as ought to have been 
5 © believed, that miniſter ought to be puniſhed 
1 who adviſed his late Majeſty to give credit 
: co it, and who has precipitated the nation 
) | © into the moſt pernicious meaſures in conſe- 
1 5 © quence of it. 

* At the time this treaty was entered into, 
ve wanted nothing from the Emperor upon 


our own account. The abolition: of the 
© Oftend company was a demand we had no 
right to make, nor was it eſſentially our in- 
* tereſt to inſiſt upon it, becauſe that company 
* would have been more prejudicial to the in- 
G 4 * tereits 
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$ tereſts of both the French and Dutch Eaft. 
India trades than to ours; and if it had been 


a point that concerned us much, we might 


probably have gained it, by acceding to the 
Vienna treaty between the Emperor and 
Spain, or by guaranteeing the Pragmatic 


* SanQion, which we afterwards did, in the 


5 moſt abſolute manner, without any conſi- 
* deration at all, We wanted nothing from 


* Spain but a departure from the pretence ſhe 


had juſt begun, or, I believe, hardly begun, to 
F ſet up, in an expreſs manner, with regard to 
ſearching and ſeizing our ſhips in the American 


* ſeas; and this we did not obtain, or perhaps 


did not defiretoobtain, by thetreaty of Seville. 


a 


made another ſtep towards bringing in that 
danger which Europe is now involved in, by 
uniting the courts of France and Spain, and 
laying a foundation for a new breach be- 


N 


N 


N 


tween the courts of Spain and Vienna. 


„I ſhall grant, Sir, our miniſters appear 
to have been fond and diligent enough in 
negotiating, and writing letters and memo- 


N 


N 


* 


looked into, it appears they never rightly 
under- 


By that treaty we obtained nothing; but we 


rials to the court of Spain; but by all I have 


OF THE EARE-OF CHATHAM, 


* underſtood, or perhaps would not under- 


* ſtand, the point they were negotiating about; 


and as they ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed, 


bas they ſay, with fair promiſes, for ten 


years together, whilſt in the mean time our 
$ merchants were plundered, and our trade 
* interrupted, we ought to inquire into this 
affair; for if it ſhould appear they allowed 
* themſelves to be amuſed with ſuch anſwers 


as no man of honour, in ſuch circumſtances, . 


+ would have taken, nor any man of com- 
mon ſenſe been amuſed with; they muſt 


have had ſome ſecret motive for allowing 


© themſelves to be thus impoſed upon: This 
* ſecret motive we may perhaps diſcover by 
an inquiry; and as it muſt be a wicked one, 

if it can be diſcovered they ought to be ſes 
* verely puniſhed, 


© But, in excuſe for their conduct, it is 


© ſaid, our miniſters had a laudable ſhyneſs of 


* involving their country in a war, Sir, this 
* ſhyneſs could not proceed from any regard 
to their country, It was involved in a war: 


Spain was carrying on a war againſt our 


trade, and that in the moſt inſulting manner 


* too, Garing the whole time of their negotia- 
tions. 
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tions. It was this very ſhyneſs, or at leaſt 
making the court of Spain too ſenſible of it, 


that at laſt made it abſolutely neceſſary for 
us to begin a war on our ſide. If they had 
at firſt inſiſted properly and peremptorily 
upon an explicit anſwer, Spain would have 
expreſsly given up the pretence ſhe had juſt 
ſet up; but by the long experience we al- 
lowed. her, ſhe found the fruits of that pre- 
tence ſo plentiful and ſavoury, that ſhe 
thought them worth riſking a war for; and 


the damage we had ſuſtained became ſo con- 


ſiderable that it was worth contending for. 


Beſides, the court of Spain was convinced, 


that whilſt we were under ſuch an admini- 
tration, nothing could provoke us to begin 
the war on our ſide; or if we did, it would 
be managed weakly and puſillanimouſly ; and 
have we not ſince found that they formed a 
right judgment? Nothing, Sir, ever de- 
manded more a parliamentary inquiry than 
our conduct in the war. The only branch 
of it we have inquired into, we have already 
Is not this a 
good reaſon for inquiring into every other 
branch? Diſappointment and ill ſucceſs 


* have always, till now, occaſioned a parita- 


* mentary 


-_ 


oY 


* 


__ 
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cc 
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mentary inquiry. 


mirals abroad deſire nothing more; becaufe 
they are conſcious that our inactivity and ill 
ſucceſs would appear not to be owing to 
their conduct, but to the conduct of thoſe 
who ſent them out. 


I cannot conclude, Sir, without taking 
notice of the two other foreign meaſures 
mentioned bythe hon. gentleman. Our con- 


duct in the year 1734, with regard to the 


war between the Emperor and France, may 
be eaſily accounted for, though not eaſily 
excuſed, Ever ſince the laſt acceſſion of 


our late miniſter to power, we ſeem to have 
had an enmity to the Houſe of Auſtria.— 
Our guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction 


was an effect of that enmity, becauſe we en- 
tered into it when, as hath fince appeared, 
we had no mind to perform our engage- 
ment; and by that falſe guarantee induced 
the Emperor to admit the introduction of 
the Spaniſh troops into Italy, which he 
would not otherwiſe have done. 


The pre- 


parations we made in that year, the armies 


Eyre 


| roy 


Inactivity, of itſelf, is a 2 H AP, 


ſufficient cauſe for an inquiry. We have Cad 
now all theſe reaſons concurring. Our ad- 
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we raiſed, and the fleet we fitted out, were 
not to guard againſt the event of the war 


abroad, but againſt the event of the enſuing 


election at home. The new commiſſions, 
the promotions, and the money laid out in 
theſe preparations, were of excellent uſe at 
the time of a general election, and in ſome 
meaſure atone for the loſs of the exciſe 
ſcheme; but France and her allies were 
well convinced that we would in no event 
declare againſt them, otherwiſe they would 
not have dared to attack the Emperor at 
that time; for Muſcovy, Poland, Germany, 
and Britain, would have been by much an 
over-match for them. It was not our pre- 
parations'that ſet bounds to the ambition of 
France, but her getting all ſhe wanted at 
that time for herſelf, and all ſhe deſired for 
her allies. Her own prudence directed her 
that it was not then a proper time to puſh 
her views further; becauſe ſhe did not 


know but that the ſpirit of this nation 


might get the better, as it has ſince done 
with regard to Spain, of the ſpirit of our 
adminiſtration; and if this ſhould have hap- 
pened, the Houſe of Auſtria was then in 
ſuch a condition, that our aſſiſtance, even 
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ere be though late, would have been * effectual © * es 

war $ ſervice. | 6. —.— 1 
= Rr TEA. | —— 
ns, I am ſurpriſed, Sir, to hear the hon. | 43 
tin WW © gentleman now ſay, that we gave up no- 2 
e at © thing, or got any thing by an infamous | A 
"me convention with Spain. Did we not give 4 
ciſe up the freedom of our trade and navigation, 4 


rere by ſubmitting it to be regulated by plenipo- 
ent {MW tentiaries? Can freedom be regulated, with- 
uld © out being confined, and conſequently in 
- at * ſome part deſtroyed? Did not we give up 
Georgia, or ſome part of it, by ſubmitting 
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ion after deducting the ſixty-eight thouſand 
pounds which we, by the declaration an- 
our © nexed to that treaty, allowed her to inſiſt 
on having from our South Sea company, 
| in * under the penalty of ſtripping them of the 
ven ; Aſſiento contract, and all the privileges they 
* were 


— 


an to have new limits ſettled by plenipotentia- 

pre- © ries ? Did we not give up all the reparation 

of W © of honour we had ſo juſt a title to inſiſt on? 2 
| at © Did we not give up all reparation of the 1 
for * damage we had ſuffered, amounting to five 9 
her * or fix hundred thouſand pounds, for the A 
uſh + paltry ſum of twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds? 4 
not For this was all that Spain promiſed to pay, 5 
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were thereby intitled to. Even this ſum of 
twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds, or more; 


they had before acknowledged to be due, 
on account of ſhips they allowed to have 
been unjuſtly taken, and had actually ſent 


orders for their reſtitution ; ſo that by this 
infamous treaty we got nothing, and gave 


up every thing; and therefore, in my opi- 
nion, the honour of this nation can never 
be retrieved, unleſs the adviſers and authors 


of it be cenſured and puniſhed, which can- 


not regularly be done without a parliament- 


D = inquiry. 


« By has nad the like wicked, or weak 


and puſillanimous meaſures, we are become 
the ridicule of every court in Europe, and 
have loſt the confidence of all our ancient 
'allies. By theſe we have encouraged France 
to extend her ambitious views, and now. at 
laſt to attempt carrying them into execu- 
tion. By bad œconomy and extravagance 


in our domeſtic meaſures, we have brought 
ourſelves into ſuch diſtreſs at home, that we 
are almoſt utterly incapable of entering 
into a war. By weakneſs, or wickednels, 
in our foreign meaſures, we have brought 
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the affairs of Europe into ſach diſtreſs, that it © ©. 
is almoſt impoſſible for us to avoid entering 


into a war. By theſe means we have been 
brought upon a dangerous precipice, on 
which we now find ourſelves; and ſhall we 
truſt our being led ſafely off to the fame 
guide who has led us on? Sir, it is impoſ- 
ſible for him to lead us off; it is impoſſible 


for us to get off, without firſt recovering that 


confidence among our ancient allies, which 
this nation formerly uſed to have. This we 
cannot do, as long as they ſuppoſe that our 
councils are influenced by our late miniſter; 
and this they will ſuppoſe as long as he has 


acceſs to the King's cloſet, and his conduct 


remains uninquired into, and uncenſured. 


It is not, therefore, a revenge for paſt ſuf- 
ferings, but a deſire to prevent future, that 
makes me ſo ſanguine for this inquiry. His 
puniſhment, let it be ever ſo ſevere, will be 


but a ſmall atonement to his country for 


what is paſt. But his impunity will be the 


ſource of many future miſeries to Europe, 
as well as to his native country. Let us be 
as merciful as we will, as any man can rea- 
ſonably deſire, when we come to pronounce 


ſentence; but ſentence we muſt pronounce; 
| and 
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CHAP. and for this purpoſe we muſt inquire, un- * Hc 
* © Jeſs we are reſolved to ſacrifice our own li. * is 1 


© berties, and the liberties of Europe, to the 
+ preſervation of one guilty man. | 


The Houſe divided: For the made, 243 
—againſt it, 244. 


4 — Py 
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The fate of this motion was called a con- 
firmation of the veracity of the charge brought 
againſt the new miniſtry, that they had com- 

pounded for the ſafety of the late miniſter.— 
Mr. Pulteney was extremely mortified at this 
miſcarriage. And as ſoon as Mr. Sandys, and 
ſome others, were returned from their re- 
elections, the motion was made again, on the 
23d of March, by Lord Limerick ; but it was 
confined to only the laſt zen years of the late 
adminiſtration. Mr. Pit ſpoke in ſupport of 
this motion, although altered to half the pe- 
riod. His ſpeech, on this occaſion, was in 
reply to Mr. George Cooke, of Harefield, who 
was juſt come into Parliament. He began 
with ſaying: 
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© As the hon. gentleman who ſpoke laſl, 


n againſt the motion, has not been long in the 
2 a 4 * Houle, 
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t Houſe, one ought in charity to believe there F. 
is ſome ſincerity in the profeſſions he makes —— 
of his being ready to agree to a parliament- 
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ary inquiry, when he ſees cauſe, and a con- 


venient time for it; but if he knew how 


often thoſe profeſſions have been made by 
thoſe who, on all occaſions, have oppoſed 
every kind of inquiry, he would ſave him- 


ſelf the trouble of making any ſuch, be- 


cauſe they are believed to be ſincere by very 
few, within doors or without. He may, 
it is true, have no occaſion, upon his own 
account, to be afraid of an inquiry of any 
ſort ; but when a gentleman has contracted 
a friendſhip, or any of his near relations 
have contracted a friendſhip for one who 
may be brought into danger by an inquiry, 


it is very natural to ſuppoſe that ſuch a gen- 


tleman's oppoſition to an inquiry does not 


proceed. entirely from motives of a public 


nature; and if that gentleman follows the 


advice of ſome of his friends, I very much 
queſtion if he will ever ſee cauſe, or a con- 


venient time, for an inquiry into the late 
conduct of our public affairs. As a parlia- 


mentary inquiry muſt always be founded 
upon ſuſpicions, as well as facts, or manifeſt 
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© crimes, it will always be eaſy to find teiſben 
or pretences for averring thoſe ſuſpicions to 


be groundleſs; and upon the principle that 
a parliamentary inquiry muſt neceſſarily lay 


open the ſecrets of our government, no 
time ean ever be proper or convenient for 


ſuch an inquiry, becauſe it is impoffible to 
ſuppoſe a time when our government can 


have no ſecrets of importance to the nation. 


This, Sir, would be a moſt convenient 
doctrine for miniſters, becauſe it would put 


an end to all parliamentary inquiries into 


the conduct of our public affairs; and 


therefore, when I hear it urged, and fo 


much inſiſted upon by a certain ſet of gen- 
tlemen in this Houſe, I muſt fuppoſe their 
J muſt fup- 
poſe them to expect that they and their 


poſterity will for ever continue to be mi- 


niſters; which, if poſſible, would be more 
fatal to it than their having ſo long con- 
tinued to be ſo. But this doctrine has been 


ſo often contradicted by experience, that! 
am ſurpriſed to hear gentlemen inſiſt upon 
it. Even this very ſeſſion has afforded us 
a convincing proof how little foundation 

© there 


* proo 


or THE EARL or CHATHAM. 
© there is for ſaying that a parliamentary in- 
© quiry muſt neceſſarily diſcover the ſecrets of 
our government. Surely in a war with 
Spain, which muſt be carried on chiefly by 
© ſea, if our government have any ſecrets, the 
© lords of the admiralty muſt be entruſted 
© with the moſt important of them; yet we 


c have, in this very ſeſſion, and without any 


$ * ſecret committees, made an inquiry into the 
conduct of the lords commiſſioners of our 
admiralty. We have not only inquired into 


* their conduct, but we have cenſured it in 


* ſuch a manner as hath put an end to the 
* ſame commiſſioners being any longer en- 
© truſted with that branch of the public buſi- 
* neſs, Has that inquiry diſcovered any of 
* the ſecrets of our government? On the 
contrary, the committee found they had no 


* 


Lag 


government. They found cauſe enough 
* for cenſure without it; and none of the 
* commiſſioners pretended to juſtify their con- 
duct by papers containing ſecrets which 
© ought not to be diſcovered. 
* This, Sir, is ſo recent and ſo ſtrong a 

© proof of there being no neceſſary connec- 
| Ha”: tion 


occaſion to probe into any of the ſecrets of 
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tion between a parliamentary inquiry and a 
diſcovery of ſecrets which it behoves the 
nation to conceal, that I hope gentlemen 
will no longer inſiſt upon this danger as an 
argument againſt the inquiry now pro- 


poſed, which, of all others, is the leaft 


liable to objection. The firft commiſſioner 
of the treaſury has nothing to do with the 
application of ſecret ſervice money : He is 
only to take care that it be regularly iſſued 
from his office, and that no more ſhall be 
iſſued upon that head, than according to the 
then conjuncture of affairs may ſeem to 
be neceſſary. As to the particular ap- 
plication, it properly belongs to the ſeere- 


taries of ſtate, or ſuch other perſons as his 


Majeſty ſhall employ; ſo that we cannot 
ſuppoſe the inquiry propoſed will diſcover 
any ſecrets relating to the application of 
that money, unleſs the noble lord has acted 


as ſecretary of ſtate, as well as firſt com- 


miſfioner of the treaſury; or unleſs a great 


part of the money drawn out for ſecret ſer- 


vices, has been delivered to himſelf, or to 
perſons employed by him, and applied by 
him or them towards, gaining a corrupt in- 
fluence in Parliament, or at elections. Both 
© thels, 
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c theſe, indeed, he is moſt grievouſly ful. 0 "AF 
« pected of, and both are ſecrets which it be- 
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hoves him very much to have concealed ; 
but it equally behoves the nation to have 
them both revealed. His country and he 


are, I grant, in this cauſe, equally, though 


oppoſitely, concerned; for the ſafety or ruin 
of one or the other depends upon the fate of 
the queſtion; and, in my opinion, the vio- 
lent oppoſition made to this motion adds 
great ſtrength to the ſuſpicion, 


whoſe conduct is now propoſed to be in- 
quired into, was one of his Majeſty's moſt 


hon. privy council, and that conſequently 


he muſt-have had a ſhare at leaſt in adviſing 
all the meaſures which have been purſued, 
both abroad and at home; but I cannot admit, 
that therefore an inquiry into his conduct 


muſt neceſſarily occaſion a diſcovery of any 


ſecrets that may be of dangerous conſe- 
quence to the nation; becauie we are not 


to inquire into the meaſures themſelves, or 


into the wiſdom and uprightneſs of them, 
and conſequently can have no neceſſity to 


ſearch into any of the government's ſecrets 
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relating to them. This has nothing to do 


with an inquiry into his conduct; but there 


are ſeveral ſuſpicions ſpread abroad relating 


to his conduct as a privy counſellor, which, 
if true, would be of the laſt importance to 
the nation to have diſcovered. It has been 
firongly aſſerted, that he was not only a 


privy counſellor, but had uſurped the whole 


and ſole direction of his Majeſty's privy 
council, It has been aſſerted, that he gave 
the Spaniſh court the firſt hint of the unjuſt 
claim they afterwards ſet up againſt our 
South Sea company, which was one of the 
chief cauſes of the war between the two na- 
tions. And it has been aſſerted, that this 
very miniſter has given advice to the French 
what meaſures to take upon ſeveral occa- 
ſions, in order to bring our court into their 


meaſures; particularly, that he adviſed 


them to ſend the numerous army they have 
this laſt ſummer ſent into Weſtphalia, What 
truth there is in thefe aſſertions, I ſhall not 


pretend to anſwer, The facts are of ſuch a 


nature, and they muſt have been perpe- 
trated with fo much caution and ſecreſy, 
that it will be difficult to bring them to 
light, even by a parliamentary inquiry; but 

: the 
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do © the very ſuſpicion is ground enough or 5am 
ere « ſetting up ſuch an inquiry, and for carrying — 
ing « jt on with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs and vigour; 
ch, « which leads me to conſider the cauſe we 

to now have for an inquiry, 
een 57 i 5 

y a © Whatever my opinion of paſt meaſures 
ole c may be, I ſhall never be ſo vain or bigotted 
ivy * to my own opinion, as, without any in- 
AVC * quiry, to determine againſt the majority of my 
juſt * countrymen. If I found/the public meaſures 
our generally condemned, let my private opi- 
the nion of them be never ſo favourable, I 
na- * ſhould be for an inquiry, in order to con- 
his « vince the people of their error, or at leaſt 
ich * to furniſh myſelf with the moſt authentic 
ca- arguments for the opinion I have embraced. 
lr The deſire of bringing other people into 
ſed our ſentiments is ſo natural to mankind, that 

ave II ſhall always ſuſpect the candour of thoſe 
hat * who, in politics or religion, are againſt a 
not free inquiry. Beſides, Sir, when the com- 

h a < plaints' of the people are general againſt an 
pe- * adminiſtration, , or againſt any particular 
ly, * miniſter, an inquiry is a duty we owe to 
to * our Sovereign as well as the people. We 
out meet here to communicate to our Sovereign 


the : , | 11 the 
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HAP. the ſentiments of his people. We meet hers 
to redreſs the grievances of the people. By 
performing our duty in theſe two reſpects, 

we ſhall always be able to eſtabliſh the 

_ © throne of our Sovereign in the hearts of his 
people, and to prevent the people's being 

led into inſurrections or rebellions by miſre- 
: preſentations or falſe ſurmiſes. When the 

people complain, they muſt be in the right 

or in the wrong. If they are in the right, 
© we are in duty bound to inquire into the 
conduct of the miniſters, and puniſh thoſe 
* who ſhall appear to have been the moſt 
« guilty. If the people are in the wrong, we 

* ought to inquire into the conduct of our 

' miniſters, in order to convince the people 
that they have been miſled, We ought 
not, therefore, in any queſtion about an in- 

_ © quiry, to be governed by our own ſenti- 
ments. We muſt be governed by the ſen- 
* timents of our conſtituents, if we are re- 
* ſolved to perform our duty, either as true 
* repreſentatives of the people, or as faithful 

 * meſſengers to our Sovereign. I will agree 

with the hon. gentleman, that if we are 
convinced, or ſuſpect the public meaſures 
to be wrong, we ought to inquire into them, 

* eyen 
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even though they are not much complained 


of by the people without doors; but I can- 
not agree with him in thinking, that not- 
withſtanding the adminiſtration, or a mi- 


niſter's being complained of by the people 


in general without doors, we ought not to 


inquire into his conduct, unleſs we are our- 


ſelves convinced that his meaſures have 
been wrong. Without an inquiry we'can 


no more determine this queſtion, than a 


judge can declare a man innocent of any 


c 
£ 


o 


£c 


5 


0 
. 


0 


ad o 


crime laid to his charge, without a trial.— 


Common fame 1s a ſufficient ground for an 


inquiſition at common law; and, for the 
ſame reaſon, the general voice of the peo- 


ple of England ought always to be looked 


on as a ſufficient ground for a parliamentary 


inquiry. 


But, ſay gentlemen, what is this miniſter 
accuſed of? What crime is laid to his charge? 
For, -unleſs ſome misfortune is ſaid to have 
happened, cr ſome crime to have been com- 
mitted, no inquiry ought to be ſet on 
foot. Sir, the ill poſture of our affairs, 
both abroad and at home, the melancholy 


ſituation we are in; the diſtreſſes we 


axe 
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CHAP. © are now reduced to; are ſufficient cauſes 

for an inquiry, even ſuppoſing he were , 46 
© accuſed of no particular crime or miſcon- ine 
* duct. The nation lies bleeding, perhaps pu 
* expiring. The balance of power has re- ga 
© ceived a deadly blow. Shall we acknow. geit 
© ledge this to be the caſe, and ſhall we not « T 
© inquire whether it has happened by miſ- ag. 
chance, or by the miſconduct, perhaps the no 
© malice prepenſe, of our miniſter here at is 
home? Before the treaty of Utrecht, it was * for 
* the general opinion, that in a few years of fas 
peace we ſhould be able to pay off moſt of me 
our debts. We have now been very near vai 
thirty years in profound peace, at leaſt we flie 
© have never been engaged in any war but ſte 
* what we unneceſſarily brought upon our- of 
* ſelves, and yet our debts are near as great bre 
as they were when that treaty was con- an 
© cluded. Is not this a misfortune, and ſhall is 
wie make no inquiry how this misfortune th: 
has happened? bee 
| | | ha 

© TI am ſurpriſed to hear it ſaid, that no in- lev 
© quiry ought be ſet on foot unleſs ſome pub- ma 
* lic crime be known to have been committed. Po 
Ed 


6 The ſuſpicion of any crime's having been 
© actually 
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c actually committed, has always been © HA = 
« deemed a ſufficient reaſon for ſetting up an ww 


inquiry. Is there not a ſuſpicion that the 
public money has been applied towards 
gaining a corrupt influence at elections? Is 


it not become a common expreſſion to ſay, 


« The floodgates of the treaſury are opened 


5 
0 
0 
0 
6 
c 
« 
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* 


C 
* 


0 


againſt a general election?“ I ſhall deſire 
no more than that every gentleman, who 
is conſcious of this having been done, either 
for or againſt him, would give his vote in 
favour of this motion. Will any gentle- 
man ſay this is not a crime, when even pri- 
vate corruption has ſuch high penalties in- 
flicted upon it by expreſs ſtatute? A mini- 
ſter that commits this crime, and makes uſe 


of the public money for that purpoſe, adds 


breach of truſt to the crime of corruption; 
and as the crime, when, committed by him, 
is of much more dangerous conſequence 
than when committed by a private man, it 
becomes more properly the object of a par- 
liamentary inquiry, and ought to be more 
ſeverely puniſhed. The hon. gentleman 
may much more reaſonably tell us that 
Porteus was never murdered by the mob at 


Edinburgh, becauſe no diſcovery of his mur- 


© derers 
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CHAP. «< derers could ever yet be made, notwith- 
— * ſtanding the high reward, as well as pardon, 


1742. 


& 
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c 


.C 


o 
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offered; than to tell us, we cannot ſuppoſe 
our miniſter ever, by himſelf or his agents, 
corrupted an election, becauſe no informa- 
tion has yet been brought againſt him; for 
nothing but a pardon, on convicting the 
offender, has ever yet been offered in this 
caſe; and how could any informer expect 
ſuch a pardon, much leſs a reward, when he 
knew the very man againſt whom he was 


to inform had not only the diſtribution of 


all public rewards, but the packing of a 
jury or parliament againſt him? Sir, whilſt 
ſuch a miniſter preſerves the favour of the 
crown, and thereby the exerciſe of its power, 
we can never expect ſuch an information. 
Even malice itſelf can never provoke ſuch 
an information; becauſe, like all other ſorts 


of impotent malice, it will rebound upon the 


heart that conceived it. 


© This ſhews the inſignificancy of the ad 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman, with re- 
gard to that ſort of corruption which is 
called bribery; and with regard to the other 
ſort of corruption, which conſiſts in giving 
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or taking away thoſe poſts, penſions, or 


preferments, which depend upon the arbi- 


trary will of the crown; this act is ſtill 


more inſignificant, becauſe it is not neceſ- 


ſary; it would even be ridiculous in a mi- 
niſter to tell any man that he gave or re- 
fuſed him a poſt, penſion, or preferment, 


on account of his voting for or againſt any 


miniſterial meaſure in Parliament, or any 
miniſterial candidate at an election. If he 
makes it his conſtant rule never to give a 
poſt, penſion, or preferment, but to thoſe 
who vote for his meaſures and his candidates, 
and makes a few examples of diſmiſſing 
thoſe who vote otherwiſe, it will have the 
ſame effect as when he declares it openly.— 
Will any gentleman ſay, that this has not 
been the practice of the miniſter whoſe con- 
duct is now propoſed to be inquired into? 


© Has he not declared, in the face of this 


Houſe, that he will continue to make this 
his practice? And will not this have the 
ſame effect as if he went ſeparately and diſ- 
tinctly to every particular man, and told 


him, in expreſs terms; © Sir, if you vote 


for ſuch a meaſure, or ſuch a candidate, you 


* ſhall have the firſt preferment in the gift of 


* the 
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| ANECDOTES AND SPEECHtES | 
_ | the 


eng. « the crown; if ons r det ue, ner _ + com 
not expect to keep what you by ry 6 uſe 
= f emen may deny the ſun ſhines at 3 5 
* day ; but if they have any eyes, and ” ms + ire 
* wilfully ſhut them, or turn g 8 _ : ” Fro: 
* wards him, I am ſure no man will a F 
* they are ingenuous in what they ſay; an 4 
s therefore I think the hon. gentleman does « pref 
* in the right who endeavoured to 3 © ther 

practice. It was more candid than 9 = i, 
1 it; but as his arguments have been already Es 
+ fully anſwered, I ſhall add nothing upon a 
| 6 that ſubject. of fe 
N Wha! ill you "ER 
77 Gentlemen cry out, What! wi J as 
5 © take from the crown the * * 1 * pert 
| 1 © or caſhiering the officers of our N 158 ek 
= Sir; this is neither the defign, nor will it be BY a" 
0 © the effect, of our agreeing to this 8 © be 
| \ »The King has, at preſent, = ee © ther 
0 | 6 power of preferring or „ eee 8 © our 
| of our army. It is a prerogative p nl © uſe 
| | © make uſe of for the benefit or ſafety of the © wor 
| | | public; but, like other prerogatives, _ wy 0 me 
| 4 be made a wrong uſe of; and the e For 
i is anſwerable to Parliament when it is. When earn 
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referred, or caſhiered, 
an officer is p ed, or N 
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the motive of his voting for or againſt any 
court meaſure or candidate, it is a wrong 
uſe of this prerogative, for which the mi- 
niſter is anſwerable. We may judge from 
circumſtances, or outward appearances.— 
From theſe we may condemn; and I hope 
we have ſtill a power to puniſh any mi- 
niſter that will dare to adviſe the King to 
prefer or caſhier upon ſuch a motive. Whe- 
ther this prerogative ought to remain as it 


is, without any .limitation, is a queſtion 


that has nothing to do in this debate; but I 
muſt obſerve, that the argument made uſe 


of forit might with equal weight bemadeuſe 


of for giving our King an abſolute power 
over every man's property; for a large pro- 
perty will always give the poſſeſſor a com- 
mand over a great number of men, whom 
he may arm and diſcipline if he pleaſes. I 


know of no law for reſtraining it. I hope 


there never will be any ſuch; and I with 
our gentlemen of eſtates would make more 
uſe of this power than they do, becauſe it 


would contribute towards keeping our do- 


meſtic as well as our foreign enemies in awe. 
For my part, I think a gentleman who has 
earned his commiſſion by his ſervices (in his 

| ES 6 4 
mi- 
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military capacity I mean), or bought it with 
| 0 his money, has as much a property in it as 
* any man has in his eſtate, and ought to 
* have it as well ſecured by the laws of his 
country. Whilſt it remains at the abſolute 
* will of the crown, he mult be a ſlave to the 
* miniſter, unleſs he has ſome other eſtate to 
depend on; and if the officers of our army 
long continue in that ſtate of flavery in 
* which they are at preſent, I am afraid it 
will make flaves of us all. 


© The only method we have for preventing 
this fatal conſequence, as the law now 
ſtands, is to make the beſt and moſt con- 
ſtant uſe of the power we have, as members 
of this Houſe, to prevent any miniſter's 
daring to adviſe the King to make a bad uſe 
of his prerogative; and as there is ſuch a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion that this miniſter has done 
ſo, we ought certainly to inquire into it, 
not only for the ſake of puniſhing him, if 
guilty, but as a terror to all future miniſters. 


© This, Sir, may therefore be juſtly 
' reckoned among the many other ſufficient 


cauſes for the inquiry propoſed; and the 
+ ſub 


1 


- 


A 


A 


ſuſpicion of the civil liſt's being greatly in ©, 
debt, is another; for if it is, it muſt either x 
have been miſapplied or profuſely thrown * , 
away, which it is our duty both to prevent 
and puniſh. It is inconſiſtent with the ho- 
nour of this nation to have our King ſtand 
indebted to his ſervants or tradeſmen, who 
may be ruined by a delay of payment. The 
Parliament has provided ſufficiently for pre- 
venting this diſhonour being brought upon 
the nation; and if the proviſion we have 
made ſhould be miſapplied or laviſhed, we 
muſt ſupply the deficiency; we ought to 
do it, whether the King makes any applica- 
tion for that purpoſe or no; and the reaſon 
is very plain, becauſe we ought firſt to in- 
quire into the management of that revenue, 
and puniſh thoſe who have occaſioned the 


deficiency, They will certainly chuſe to 


leave the creditors of the crown and the ho- 


nour of the nation in a ſtate of ſuffering, 
rather than adviſe the King to- make an ap- 
plication which will bring their conduct 
into queſtion, and themſelves probably to 
condign puniſhment. Beſide this, Sir, 
there is at preſent another reaſon ſtill 
ſtronger for promoting an inquiry. As 
vor. I, I | © there 
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CHAP. © there is a great ſuſpicion that the public 


# j 7 
. 
* . 


money has been applied towards corrupting 
voters at elections, and members when 


elected, if the civil lift be in debt, it gives 


reaſon to preſume that ſome part of this re- 


venue has, under the pretence of ſecret ſer- 
vioe money, been applied to that wicked 


_ * purpoſe. 


© I ſhall conclude, Sir, with a few remarks 
upon the laſt argument made uſe of againſt 
the inquiry propoſed. It has been ſaid, that 
the minifter delivered in his accounts annu- 
© ally; that thoſe accounts have been annually 
© paſſed and approved of by Parliament; and 
© that therefore it would be unjuſt to call him 
* now to a general account, becauſe the 
vouchers may now be loſt, or many expen- 
ſive tranſactions have ſlipt out of his memory. 


Tis true, Sir, eſtimates and accounts have 


been annually delivered in. The forms of 
proceeding made that neceſſary; but were 
any of thoſe eſtimates or accounts ever pro- 
© perly inquired into? Were not all queſtions 
for that purpoſe rejected by the miniſter's 
friends in Parliament? Has not the Parlia- 


5 ment always taken them upon truſt, and 


0 patled 
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paſſed them without examination? Can ſuch HAP. 


* a ſuperficial paſſing, to call it no worſe, be 
deemed a reaſon for not calling him to a new 


and general account? If the ſteward to an in- 


* fants eſtate ſhould annually, for twenty 
« years together, deliver in his accounts to the 
* guardians; and if the guardians, through 


© negligence, or for a ſhare of the plunder, 


© ſhould annually pals his accounts without 
© any examination, or atleaſt without any ob- 
* jection; would that be a reaſon for ſaying, 
that it would be unjuſt in the infant to call 


his ſteward to an account when he came of 


© age? eſpecially if that ſteward had built and 
* furniſhed ſumptuous palaces, and had, 
* during the whole time, lived at a much 


* greater expence than his viſible income 


* could afford, and yet nevertheleſs had 
* amaſſed great riches. The public, Sir, is 
* always in a ſtate of infancy; therefore no 
y n can be pleaded againſt it, nor 

* even a general releaſe, if there appears the 
© leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect that it was ſurrepti- 

* tiouſly obtained. Public vouchers ought 


always to remain upon record; nor ought 
there to be any public expence without a 
proper voucher; therefore, the caſe of the 
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| - ary | | .* ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 
4 | CHAP. «© public is ſtill ſtronger than that of any in- 
| i Gd ©5 fant. Thus the hon. gentleman who made 
i * uſe of this objection muſt ſee of how little 
4 © avail-it can be in the caſe now before us; 
1 © and conſequently I hope we ſhall have his 
concurrence in the queſtion.” 


— 2 
2 _- — — —— 
* 


This motion was indeed agreed to, and 1 
committee was appointed; but the meaſure 
was rendered abortive by a parliamentary 
mancœuvre. Several of the perſons brought 
beſore the committee -to be examined, re- 

fuſed to anſwer, urging, that by their anſwers 
they might poſſibly criminate themſelves. 
This objection being reported to the Houle, 
a bill was immediately brought in and paſſed, 
to indemnify all perſons for the diſcoveries 
they made before.the committee. When this 

5 bill came into the Houſe of Lords, Lord Car- 

teret oppoſed it moſt violently, and the bill 
was thrown out. Some of the miniſterial 
party in the Houſe of Commons affected to 
be very angry; but all proceedings dropt, and 
the Earl of Orford continued undiſturbed 
during the remainder of his life. 
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C HA P. V. 


LORD CARTERET'S ASCENDENCY IN THE CLOSET.—EN- 


TERS INTO THE GERMAN MEASURES.—TAKES THE 
HANOVERIAN TROOPS INTO BRITISH PAY.—MR. PIT s 
_ SPEECH AGAINST THAT MEASURE.—DEATH OF LORD 
WILMINGTON, AND MR. PELHAM'S ACCESSION TO THE 
TREASURY.—MR.PITT'SSPEECH AGAINST THEADDRESS, 
AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SESSION, AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF DETTINGEN.—MR. PITT'S SPEECH AGAINST 
- VOTING MONEY FOR A BRITISH ARMY TO SERVE IN 
FLANDERS.— THE WHOLE KINGDOM APPLAUDS HIS Op- 
POSITION IN PARLIAMENT.—THE DUCHESS DOWAGER 
OF MARLBOROUGH LEAVES HIM A HANDSOME LEGACY. 


1 Carteret, 5 . the - politics 


of the cloſet, became a favourite in it. 
He entered warmly into the meaſures of the 
continent, particularly thoſe in ſupport of the 
Houſe of Auſtria againſt France, for which 


- purpoſe he took 16,000 Hanoverian troops 


into Britiſh pay, and marched them into the 


Low Countries. Upon the motion for grant- 


ing the money for the payment of theſe troops, 
on the Ioth of December 1742, there was a 
long debate, in which Mr. Pit ſpoke againſt 
the motion, in reply to Mr. Henry Fox, at 


that time ſurveyor of the board of works, and 


afterwards Lord Zolland, who had 9 for 


the motion: : 
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* If the gentlemen who have ſpoke in ſup. | c 

port of this motion are, as they pretend, de- Wc: 

* termined to abandon their preſent ſentiments C 

4 © as ſoon as any better meaſures are propoſed, ſa 
l © the miniſtry will quickly be deprived of m 
| © their ableſt defenders; for I think the me- ge 
4 < ſures which have hitherto been purſued, ſo {MW if 
5 weak and pernicious, that ſcarcely any al- an 
5 © teration can be propoſed that will not be for th 
af * theadvantage of the nation. 5 cu 
bh . They have already been med there =. « 
8 vas no neceſſity for hiring auxiliary troops, tu 
. ſince it does not yet appear that either © th: 
i 5 juſtice or policy required us to engage in the WWF * ye 
x « quarrels of the continent, that there was 6 wh 
. © any need of forming an army in the Low no 
15 | © Countries, or that in order to form an army | © the 
4 5 © auxiliaries were neceſſary. | EW ES * an 
4 . . me 
But, not to dwell upon diſputable queſ- "ont 
© tions, I think it may be juſtly concluded, * hir 

© that the meaſures of our miniſtry have been 

9 concerted, becauſe it is undoubtedly B 
© wrong to ſquander the public money with- © me 

out effect, and to pay armies only to be a ful 
ſhew to our friende, anda jeſt to our enemies. for 


he 
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The troops of W whom we are OK „ 
now expected to pay, marched into the Low. Ga 


Countries indeed, and ftill remain in the 


ſame places; they marched to the place 
moſt diſtant from the enemy, leaſt in dan- 


ger of an attack, and moſt ſtrongly fortified, 
if any attack had been deſigned; nor have 


any claim to be paid, but, that. they left 


their own country for a place of greater ſe- 


© It is always reaſonable to judge of the fu- 


ture by the paſt, and therefore it is probable 
that the ſervices of theſe troops will not, next 


year, be of equal importance with that for 
which they are now to be. paid : And I ſhall 


not be ſurpriſed, though the opponents of 


the miniſtry ſhould be challenged, after ſuch 


another glorious campaign, to propoſe better 


men, and told that the money of this nation 
cannot be more properiy employed than in 
hiring Hanoveriens to eat/ and ſleep. 


But to prove yet more particularly that better 
meaſures may be taken, and that more uſe- 


© ful troops may be retained, and that there- 
gentlemen may be expected 
I 4 *to 
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er AP to quit thoſe to whom they now adhere, I 
'* ſhall ſhew that, in hiring the forces of 


Hanover, we have obſtructed our own de- 
© ſigns; that we have, inſtead of aſſiſting the 


Queen of Hungary, withdrawn part of the 
© allies from her, and that we have burthened 
- © the nation with troops from which no ſer- 


vice can be reaſonably expected. 


The advocates for the miniſtry have, on 
© this occaſion, affected to ſpeak of the balance 
© ofpower, the Pragmatic Sanction, and the pre- 
ſervation of the Queen of Hungary, notonlyas 
if they were to be the chief care of Great Britain, 


: which, though eaſily controvertible, might 


perhaps, in compliance with long preju- 
« dices, be admitted; but as if they were to 


© he the care of Great Britain alone; as if the 


power of France were formidable to no 


© other people; as if no other part of the 
world would be injured, by becoming a 


prey to an univerſal monarchy, and being 


ſubjected to an arbitrary government of a 


French deputy; by being drained of its in- 
habitants, only to extend the conqueſts of 
© its maſters, and to make other nations 


g N ä and by being oppreſſed 
with 
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with exorbitant taxes, levied by military ex- 
ecutions, and employed only in ſupporting 


the ſtate of its oppreſſors. They dwell 


upon the importance of public faith, and the 
neceſſity of an exact obſervation of treaties, 


as if the Pragmatic Sanction had been ſigned 


by no other potentate than the King of 
Great Britain; or as if the public faith were 


to be obligatory to us only. 


That we ſhould inviolably obſerve our 
treaties, and obſerve them though every 
other nation ſhould diſregard them; that 
we ſhould ſhew an example of delity to 
mankind, and ſtand firm, though we ſhould 


ſtand alone, in the practice of virtue, I 


ſhall readily allow; and therefore I am far 


from adviſing that we ſhould recede from 


our ſtipulations, whatever we may, ſuffer 


by performing, or neglect the ſupport of the 


Pragmatic Sanction, however we may be at 


* preſent embarraſſed, or however inconve- 
* nient it may be to aſſert it. 


* But ſurely that for the ſame reaſon we 


* obſerve our own ſtipulations, we ought to 


* excite other powers likewiſe to the obſerva- 
tion 
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| ' CHAP. «© tion of theirs; or at leaſt-not to contribute to. 25 
G | m—_—_ hinder it. But how is our preſent conduct of 
x agreeable to theſe principles? The Pragmatic fee 
Ce © Sanftion was confirmed not only by the © col 
i King of Great Britain, but by the Eletor MW «< M: 
1 of Hanover alſo, who is therefore equally « wt 
48 © obliged, if treaties conſtitute obligation, to « ſift 
i defend the Houle of Auſtria againſt the at- „ 
b © tacks of any foreign power, and to ſend his © mc 
4 proportion of troops to ſupport the Queen r 
of Hungary. | or 
4 Z . tio: 
| © Whether theſe troops have been ſent, © the 
Ul. £ thoſe whoſe province obliges them to have 5 dul 
5 © ſome knowledge with foreign affairs can 
+ better inform the Houſe than I; but ſince 4 
Io, * we have not heard them mentioned in this * aga 
| debate, and have found by experience that * tha 
j © none of the merits of that Electorate are * def 
* paſſed over in filence, it may, I think, fairly 01 
be concluded, that the diſtreſſes of the Queen * the 
of Hungary have yet received no allevia- Au 
tion from her alliance with Hanover; that gra 
© her complaints have moved no compaſſion * ties 
at that court, nor the juſtice of her cauſe uni 
obtained any regard. | Tf 


© To of 
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CHAP. 
© To what can be imputed this negligence H 


of treaties, this diſregard of juſtice, this de.. 


fect of compaſſion, but to the pernicious 
counſels of thoſe men who have adviſed his 


| Majeſty to hire to Great Britain thoſe troops 
which he ſhould have employed in the af- 
ſiſtance of the Queen of Hungary? for it is 


not to be imagined that his Majeſty has 
more or leſs regard to juſtice as King of 
Great Britain than as Elector of Hanover; 
or that he would not have ſent his propor- 


tion of troops to the Auſtrian army, had not 


the temptation of greater profit been in- 
duſtriouſly laid before him. 


But this is not all that may be urged 
againſt this conduct: For, can we imagine 
that the power of France is leſs, or that her 
deſigns are leſs formidable to Hanover than 


to Great Britain? Nor is it leſs neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of Hanover that the Houſe of 
Auſtria ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in its former 


grandeur, and enabled to ſupport the liber- 
ties of Europe againſt the bold attempts for 
univerſal monarchy ? 


If, therefore, our aſſiſtance be an act 
of honeſty, and granted in conſequence of 
© treaties, 
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„ 


treaties, why may it not equally ber required 
of Hanover? And if it be an act of generoſity, 
© why ſhould this nation alone be obliged to 


N 


1 ' © ſacrifice her own intereſt to that of others? 
bi | © Or why ſhould the Elector of Hanover exert 
44 his liberality at the bre of Great Bri- * 
11 © tain? th 
14 . f 6 tre 
o | © It is now too apparent, that this great, this in 
© powerful, this formidable kingdom, is con- dit 
| * ſidered only as a province to a deſpicable oy th 
3 4 * Electorate; and that, in conſequence of a en 
| * ſcheme formed long ago, and invariably | an 
ith < purſued, theſe troops are hired only to drain : Op 
"Rl © this unhappy nation of its money. That 
Y | © they have hitherto been of no uſe to Great ; : 
wy © Britain or to Auſtria, 1s evident beyond ; = 
1 © controverſy; and therefore it is plain that 5 th, 
. | 2 © they are retained —_ for the purpoſe of £ de 
. BH a Hanover. ſu; 
0 | mn 
: 1 How much reaſon the tranſactions of al- * an 
N © moſt every year have given for ſuſpecting - 
| © this ridiculous, ungrateful, and perfidious h 
1 partiality, it is not neceſſary to mention, [ twee! 
© doubt not but moſt of thoſe who fit in this Ko 
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Houſe can recolle& a great number of in- 
— from the purchaſe of part of the 
Swediſh 
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OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


© we are now called upon to ratify. I hope 


few have forgotten the memorable ſtipula- 
tion for the Heſſian troops; for the forces 


of the Duke of Wolfembuttle, which we 


+ were ſcarcely to march beyond the verge of 
© their own country; or the ever-memorable 


* treaty of which the tendency is diſcovered 
© in the name . The treaty by which we 


« diſunited ourſelves from Auſtria, deſtroyed 


that building which we may perhaps now 


-* endeavour, without ſucceſs, to raiſe again; 


and weakened the only power which it was 
© our intereſt to ſtrengthen. 


© To dwell upon all the inſtances of par- 
* tiality which have been ſhewn; to remark 
the yearly viſits that have been made to that 


.* delightful country; to reckon up all the 
| © ſums that have been ſpent to aggrandize - 


* and enrich it, would be at once invidious 
and tireſome; tireſome to thoſe who are 


In the debate upon the Hanover treaty (anno 1725), it 
was alledged, by Mr. Horatio Walpole, © That the treaty be- 
tween the Emperor and the King of Spain might probably be 
cemented by a match between the eldeſt daughter of the for- 
mer (now Queen of Hungary), and the Infant Don Carlos,” 


afraid 
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# Swediſh dominions, to the contract which C 12 AP. 
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Tz ' ANECDOTES AND SPRECHES 


CHAP. © afraid to hear the truth, and to thoſe who 
8 are unwilling to mention facts diſhonour. 


1742+ 


1743. 


o 


Lag 


able or injurious to their country. Nor 
ſhall I dwell any longer on this unpleaſing 
ſubject, than to expreſs my hopes that we 
ſhall no more ſuffer ourſelves to be deceived 
and oppreſſed; that we ſhall at length per- 


A 


La 


form the duty of the repreſentatives of the 


people; and, by refuſing to ratify this con- 


tract, ſhew that, however the intereſt of 
Hanover has been preferred by the miniſters, 
© the Parliament pays no regard but to that of 


© Great Britain.“ 


The motion was agreed to, upon a diviſion 


of 260 againſt 193. 


In July 1743, Lord Wilmington died, and 
Mr. Pelham ſucceeded him at the treaſury, 
and Mr. Winnington ſucceeded Mr. Pelham in 
the office of paymaſter. On the 22d of De- 
cember 1743, Mr. Sandys being created a 
peer, Mr. Pelham was made chancellor of the 
exchequer. 


On the 1ſt of December 1743, Parliament 


met. The King's ſpecch recited the affairs 
| < of 


2 


10n 


Urs 


or THE FARL of CHATHAM, 


ol the continent, which, from the late battle 


at Dettingen, and other events, had engaged 
the public attention. The uſual motion for 
an addreſs, in anſwer to the King's ſpeech, 
brought on a long debate, in which Mr. Pitt 
ſpoke againſt the motion ; vi⁊. 


- 


From what is now propoſed we may ſee, 


© that whatever change we have got, or may 
get, with reſpect to foreign meaſures, by the 
late change in our adminiſtration, the na- 
tion is to expect no change with reſpect to 
our domeſtic affairs. In foreign affairs I 
* ſhall grant we have felt a very remarkable 
* change. From one extreme our admini- 


| * ſtration have run cloſe to the verge of ano- 


ther. Our former miniſter betrayed the in- 
tereſt of his country by his puſillanimity; 
0 our preſent miniſter (meaning Lord Carteret) 


* ſacrifices it by his quixotiſm. Our former 
> 


* 


world; our preſent is for fighting againſt all 
the world. Our former miniſter was for 
agreeing to every treaty, though never ſo 


* 


* 


no treaty, though never ſo reaſonable. 


5 Thus both TER to be extravagant, but 


b with 


miniſter was for negotiating with all the. 


diſhonourable; our preſent will give ear to 


145 
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CHAP. * afraid to hear the truth, and to thoſe why | 


— — 
4742. 


are unwilling to mention fats diſhonour. 


able or injurious to their country Nor 


* ſhall I dwell any longer on this unpleaſing 
© ſubje&, than to expreſs my hopes that we 


© ſhall no more ſuffer ourſelves to be deceived 


and oppreſled; that we ſhall at length per- 


© form the duty of the repreſentatives of the 


people; and, by refuſing to ratify: this con- 


tract, ſhew that, however the intereſt of 
© Hanover has been preferred by the miniſters, 
the Parliament pays no regard but to that of 


© Great Britain. 


The motion was agreed to, upon a diviſion 


of 260 againſt 193. 


In July 1743, Lord Wilmington died, and 
Mr. Pelham ſucceeded him at the treaſury, 
and. Mr. Winnington ſucceeded Mr. Pelham in 


the office of paymaſter. On the 22d of De- 


1743. 


cember 1743, Mr. Sandys being created a 
peer, Mr. Pelham was made chancellor of the 
exchequer. 7 


On the 1ſt of December 1743, Parliament 
met. The King's ſpeech recited the affairs 
7 of 


2 


jon 


Urs 


Of THE FARL OF CHATHAM, 


of the continent, which, from the late battle 


at Dettingen, and other events, had engaged 
the public attention. The uſual motion for 
an addreſs, in anſwer to the King” s ſpeech, 
brought on a long debate, in which Mr. Pitt 
ſpoke againft the motion; VIS, 


= 


From what is now propoſed we may ſee, 


© that whatever change we have got, or may 


get, with reſpect to foreign meaſures, by the 


late change in our adminiſtration, the na- 
tion is to expect no change with reſpect to 
our domeſtic affairs. In foreign affairs I 
* ſhall grant we have felt a very remarkable 
change. From one extreme our admini- 
* ſtration have run cloſe to the verge of ano- 


ther. Our former miniſter betrayed the in- 


tereſt of his country by his puſillanimity; 
ourpreſent miniſter (meaning Lord Carteret) 


ſacrifices it by his quixotiſm. Our former 
0 


world; our preſent is for fighting againſt all 


' agreeing to every treaty, though never ſo 


* diſhonourable; our preſent will give ear to 


no treaty, though never ſo reaſonable: 
: Thus both «tag to be extravagant, but 


miniſter was for negotiating with all the 


the world. Our former miniſter was for 
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the conduct of his miniſters. 
miniſter would expect ſuch complaiſance; 


2 ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 


ih this difference, that by the extras 
gance of our preſent, the nation will be put 


to a much greater charge than ever it was 
by the extravagance of our former. 


© It muſt therefore be allowed, Sir, chat 


by a change of a few men in our admini. 
tration, we have got a change of meaſures, 
ſo far as relates to foreign affairs; but with 
reſpect to our domeſtic affairs, we have met 


with no change in our meaſures; we can 


The ſame 


now, I think, expect none. 


ſcreening, the ſame plundering, the ſame 
prodigal ſpirit prevails. 
complaiſance, we may depend on it, the 


ſame corrupt, extravagant, and dangerous 
meaſures, will be made uſe of. They have, 
I am convinced, been already practiſed; 


otherwiſe no miniſter would expect that a 


Britiſh Houſe. of Commons would conſent 
that their addreſs to their Sovereign ſhould 
conſiſt of the moſt fullome panegyrics upon 
I ſay, Sir, no 


for J hope the hon. gentleman who made 
the motion will excuſe me, if I ſuppoſe it 


was t into his hands by the miniſter; ; and 


8 5 © it 


The ſame criminal 


aug. 
put 
Was 


that 
nini- 
ures, 
with 
> met 
2 Can 
ſame 
ſame 


ninal * 


, the 
erous 
have, 
kiſed; 
that a 
nlent 
hould 
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e if he thinks he has acquired honor by cn AP, 


© making ſuch a motion, I promiſe him I — 


+ ſhall never envy him the acquiſition. 


The hon. gentleman who ſpoke laſt was 
© inthe right when he ſaid, in the beginning 
« of the ſeſſion we could know nothing in a 
parliamentary way of the meaſures that had 
© been purſued. I believe we ſhall know as 
little in that way at the end of the ſeſſion as 


© we do at the beginning; for I am perſuaded 


our new miniſter will in this, as well as in 
every other ſtep of his domeſtic conduct, 
follow the example of his predeceſſor, by 
getting a negative put upon every motion 
that may tend towards our acquiring any 
parliamentary knowledge of our late mea- 
ſures. But if we have no knowledge 
* of them, ſurely it is as ſtrong an argument 
for our not approving, as it can be for our 
not anſwering; ; and if nothing relating to 
* our late meaſures had been propoſed to be 
* inſerted in our addreſs upon this occaſion, 
* I ſhould not have taken the leaſt notice of 


3 them; but whether I have any parliament- 


"mY knowledge or no, when an approbation 
is propoſed, it lays me under a neceſſity to 
 YOL, I. ; K 


make 


246 5 8 ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 
CHA P. © make uſeof the knowledge I have, whatever 
Ls. * it may be, in order to determine whether J 


* an 

am to join or not in the approbation pro- 4g 

© poſed. Suppole I had no knowledge of any 6 wks 

of our late meaſures but what I have ga- © ha 

thered from foreign and domeſtic: newſpa- « ia 

pers; even that knowledge I muſt make uſe pat 

of when I am obliged to give my opinion 

© of them; and when, from that knowledge, 67] 

I think them wrong, I ought ſurely to re- t tha 

* fuſe joining in any thing that may look like 4 

© an approbation. Nay, this refuſal I ought wh 

© to perſiſt in, till the miniſter be pleaſed to Wer 

: * furniſh me with ſuch parliamentary know- pro 
f * ledge as may convince me that IJ have been off 
F c miſinformed. This, I ſay, ought certainly © Ma 
| to be my conduct, when, from the know- ch 
=" * ledge I have, I find more reaſon to con- * hor 
4 : demn than approve of any late meaſure; as 4 
4 but ſuppoſe that, from the knowledge I have, © the 
| I find more reaſon to approve than condemn, * inſt 
k | yet even in that caſe I ought not to approve, 2 co 
| © unleſs my knowledge be ſuch as may author- © that 
| | + iſe that approbation; and as no ſort of * the 
| £ — but a parliamentary knowledge * hay 
| can warrant a parliamentary approbation, * Pre 
| N 0 this reaſon alone I ought to refuſe 7 inve 
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or THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 
© {9 that if what is now propoſed. „ 


+ any lot of approbation, our refuſing to 
agree to it is not a cenſure upon any paſt 


meaſure; it is only a declaration that we 
have not ſuch. a knowledge of paſt mea- 
© ſures as may be a ſufficient foundation for a 
ee nee, 5 ef ibi 
Sir, it in not only: an e of all 
that our miniſters have adviſed, but an ac- 

* knowledgment of the truth of ſeveral facts, 
* which upon inquiry may appear to be falſe; 
or at leaſt they are ſuch as we have ſeen no 

© proof of, nor have any proper authority to 

© affert.. Suppoſe it ſhould appear that his 
Majeſty was expoſed: to few or no dangers 
abroad, but what he is daily expoſed to at 
home, ſuch as the overturning of his coach, 
or the ſtumbling of his horſe—would not 
the addreſs propoſed be an affront and an 
inſult upon our ſovereign, inſtead of being 
a compliment? Suppoſe it ſhould appear 
that our miniſters have ſhewn no regard to 
the advice of Parliament, and that- they 
have exerted their endeayours, not for the 
* preſervation of the Houſe of Auſtria, but for 
iavolying that Houſe i in dangers, which it 
> might 
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CHAP. . might otherwiſe have avoided, and which, [ 
— believe, it will hardly be poſſible for us to 
* avert ; ſuppoſe it ſhould appear that though 


1743- 


£c 


. 


6 


* 


a body of Dutch troops marched to the 
Rhine, they never joined our army; ſup- 


poſe it ſhould appear that the treaty with 
Sardinia is not yet ratified by all the parties 
concerned, or that it is ſuch a one as cannot 


be performed: If theſe things ſhould ap- 
pear, upon an inquiry, would not ſuch an 


addreſs as this appear very ridiculous? What 


aſſurance have we that all theſe facts may 
not appear to be as I have ſuppoſed? For as 
the King's ſpeech from the throne is always, 
in this Houſe, conſidered as the ſpeech of the 
: miniſter; it can never be allowed tobe a proof 
N 1 282 winch we e ought to found _ d 


05 What 1 have ſaid, Sir, will 5s that 


even though we had reaſon to conclude from 
ſuch knowledge as we may have accident- 
ally acquired, that our late meaſures were 
right, and that all the facts to be mentioned 


in our addreſs were exactly true, yet we 


ought not to expreſs any ſort of approbation, 


becauſe we have as yet no parliamentary 
knowledge that can authoriſe a parliament- 


OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 


© ary approbation. But when the contrary 


happens to be the caſe; when we have great 
* reaſon to conclude, from every ſort of know- 


© ledge we have hitherto acquired, that our 
late meaſures were fundamentally, wrong; 
that facts have been miſrepreſented to us; 


and that we may, very probably, have rea- 
ſon to condole for what we are now de- 


* fired to congratulate upon, how cautious 
© ought we to be of ſaying any thing in our 
« addreſs that may look like an approbation 
either of the meaſures or the methods that 


have been taken to proſecute them! 


© In order to ſhew, Sir, that this is really 
the cafe, I muſt begin with the turn which 
the affairs of Europe took upon the death 
* of the late Emperor. Upon that emergency 
© I ſhall grant that it was the intereſt of 
this nation to have had the Queen of Hun- 
* gary eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of her fa- 
* ther's dominions, and her huſband, the 
© Duke of Lorrain, choſen Emperor. This 
* was our intereſt, | becauſe it would 
aav2 been the beſt ſecurity for the pre- 
* ſervation of the balance of power; but 


F ig was gur only intereſt, and it was an in- 


K 3 n tereſt 


ö 
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tereſt we had in common with all the 


* powers of Europe, except France, We 


were not, therefore, to take upon us the 
ſole ſupport of this intereſt; and therefore, 
when the King of Pruſſia attacked Sileſia | 


and the King of Spain, the King of Poland 


and the Duke of Bavaria laid claim to the 


late Emperor's ſucceſſion; we might then 


have ſeen that the eſtabliſhment of the 


Queen of Hungary in all her father's domi- 


nions was become impoſſible, eſpecially as 


the Dutch refuſed to interfere any other way 
than by good offices. What, then, ought 


we to have done? Since we could not pre- 


ſerve-the whole, is it not evident that, in 
order to engage ſome of the claimants on 
our ſide, we ought to have adviſed her to 


yield up part? This we ought to have in- 


ſiſted on, and the claimant whom we ought 


firſt to have thought of taking off was the 


King of Pruſſia; both becauſe his claim was 
the ſmalleſt, and becauſe he was one of the | 
moſt neutral, as well as one of the moſt 
powerful allies we could treat with. For this 
"reaſon we ought certainly to have adviſed 
the Queen of Hungary to have accepted of 

fe terms offered 50 the * of Pruſſia 


F when 


0 
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« when he firſt vided: Sileſia : Nay, we CHAP. 


« ought to have inſiſted on it, as the condi- 


tion of our aſſiſting her againſt any of the 
© other claimants. .. If we had done this, the 
court of Vienna muſt and would have 


agreed to it; and in this caſe, whatever pro- 
© teſtations the other claimants might have 
made, the Queen of Hungary would, to 
this day I believe, have remained the un- 


diſturbed poſſeſſor of all the reſt of her fa- 


© ther's dominions; and her huſband, the 
© Duke of Lorrain, would have been in pai 
* ſeſſion of the —_—_—_ throne. | 


of Did we, at that view purſue this ſalu- 


on tary meaſure? No, Sir, the contrary ap- 


© pears not only from our Gazettes, but 


* from our parliamentary knowledge; for, 
from the papers that have been either acci- 
: dentally or neceſſarily laid before Parlia- 


* ment, it appears that, inſtead of inſiſting 


* 


upon the court of Vienna agreeing to the 
terms offered by Pruſſia, we rather encou- 
raged them in their obſtinacy, not only by 
our memorials, but by his Majeſty's ſpeech 


4 


* 


E 


* 


Houſes thereupon, and by ſpeeches made 


x4  . Ta 


to his Parliament, the addreſſes of both 
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ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 


What I mean is his Majeſty's ſpeech on the 


th of April 1-41; the famous addreſſes 


made upon that occaſion, for guaranteeing 
the dominions of Hanover, and the grant 
of Zoo, oool. for enabling his Majeſty to 
«* ſupport the Queen of Hungary. Every 


one muſt remember the ſpeeches made upon 


* that occaſion, by ſome favourites at court, 


© againſt the King of Pruſſia; and every one 
© muſt remember, that the Queen of Hun- 


* gary was not then, nor for ſome months 


© after, attacked by any one Prince in Europe, 


except the King of Pruſſia; therefore, the 


court of Vienna could not but ſuppoſe that 
© both the court and nation of Great Britain 
* were reſolved to ſupport her, not only 
* againſt the King of Pruſſia, but contra 
omnes mortales; and conſequently we have 
© no reafon to be ſurpriſed at that. court's | 
: ſhewing an unwillingneſs to part with ſuch 
© a plentiful country as thoſe - lordſhips of 


* Silefia- claimed by the King of Pruſſia. 


This I fay, Sir, was ſufficient to confirm 

© the Queen of Hungary in her obſtinacy; 

© hut this was not all. We had not only 
, | 6 

pre. 


lat 
un 
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© promiſed her our aſſiſtance againſt the King 


of Pruſſia, - but we had actually begun a ne- 


« gotiation for a powerful alliance againſt that 


prince, and for parcelling out his domi- 


nions amongſt the allies. We had ſolicited 


- 


© not only the Queen of Hungary, but alſo 
the Dutch and Muſcovites, to enter into this 
alliance; and we had been at the expence 
© of taking both Danes and the Heſſians into 


the pay of Great Britain, for the uſe of 
this alliance. Nay, even Hanover put her- 


* ſelf to a great expence upon this occa- 


ſion, by making an augmentation of near 
one third to the army. ſhe had on foot, 


* which I believe was the firſt extraordinary 
* expence ſhe was put to ſince her happy con- 
junction with England, notwithſtanding 


the great acquiſitions ſhe has ſince made, 


and the many expenſive broils England has 
been involved in, upon the ſole account of 


that Electorate. Therefore, if the Queen 


of Hungary ſhewed any thing like obſtinacy 
with regard to the claims of Pruſha, we 
may eaſily perceive to whom that obſtinacy 
F ought to be aſcribed; and to whom only 
the misfortunes which afterwards befel that 


' Princeſs ought moſt Juſtly to be imputed. 
+ Whilſt 
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Whilſt the French ſeemed? reſolved not to 


© interfere in the affairs of Germany, it was 
eaſy to promiſe: her our aſſiſtance. 
ſafe to engage in ſchemes that might con- 
tribute to her ſupport,” as: well as to the 
enlargement᷑ of the dominions of Hanover, 
becauſe Pruſſia was certainly not an equal 


match for the Queen of Hungary alone, 


and much leſs for the Queen of Hungary 
ſupported by Hanover, and the whole 
power of Great Britain. 
ture of affairs, I ſay it was ſafe for us, that 


During this poſ- 


is to ſay it was ſafe for Hanover, to pro- 


miſe and to concert ſchemes for the ſupport 


of the Queen of Hungary; but as ſoon as 


France began to appear, our ſchemes were 
all dropt, and our promiſes forgotten, be- 


cauſe it began then to be unfafe for Ha- 


nover to engage in the affair, and England 


moſt undoubtedly is not to regard any pro- 


miſes, or to engage in any ſchemes, which 


can poſſibly bring Hanover 1 into any danger 


or diſtreſs 


© From this time, Sir, we thought no 


more of aſſiſting the Queen of Hungary, 
"except by thoſe grants' which were made t0 
5 $7 56 het 
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her by Parliament. Theſe indeed our mi- 


niſters did not oppoſe, - becauſe they are 


« ſure of making, ſome way or other, a job 
of every grant made by Parliament: But 
from the uſe that was made, or rather the 


no uſe that was made, of the Daniſh and 


Heſſian troops, notwithſtanding their being 
continued in Britiſh pay, and from the in- 
© ſult tamely ſuffered by our ſquadron in the 


+ Mediterranean, we muſt conclude that our 


* miniſters, from the time the French began 


to interfere, reſolved, and were perhaps 
* afterwards engaged, to give the Queen of 
Hungary no aſſiſtance either by ſea or 


land. Thus, after having led that Princeſs 


upon the ice by our promiſes, we left her 
there, to ſhift for herſelf ; by which means 


the Duke of Bavaria came to be choſen Em- 
* peror, and the Houſe of Auſtria was ſtripped 


* of a great part of its dominions, and in the 

* utmoſt danger of being ftript of all, if France 
had been ſo inclined ; but what ſaved the 

* Houſe of Auftria was, France had a mind 


to have the power of that Houſe reduced, 
but not to he abſolutely ruined; becauſe'the 
power of the Duke of Bavaria, then Em- 
F peror, would have been raiſed to a HO 
e e 5 * pitch 
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ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 


© pitch than was conſiſtent with the Freneh 
© ſcheme, which was to make the Princes of 
Germany ruin one another as much as poſ. 


& 


> 


* 


& 


2 


0 


ſible, and then to make ſuch a partition as 


ſhould render the Houſes of Bavaria, Auſ- 


tria, Saxony, and Pruſſia, pretty near 


equal; in which caſe it is highly probable, 


and the French have not ſince ſcrupled to 
ſay, that the King of Pruſſia's ſhare would 


not have been ſo lage as it has been ſince 


made „ 


This prevented the French from ſending 
ſuch a powerful army into Germany as 
they might have done; and by the bad con- 


duct of the generals they ſent there, and 
the good conduct of the Queen of Hun- 


gary's generals, together with the bravery 


of her troops, her affairs in Germany took 


a new turn, juſt about the time of the late 
change in our adminiſtration; which brings 
me to the origin of the meaſures that are 
now carrying on; and therefore I mutt 
conſider the poſture of the affairs of Europe 
at that particular time, that is, in February 
* 1742. But before I enter upon that conſi- 
deration, I muſt lay this down as a maxim 

$ which 


E 
— 


* 
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« which this nation ought always to obſerve; 


that though it be our intereſt to preſerve a 
© balance of power in Europe, yet, as we are 
© the moſt remote from danger, we ought 


© always to be the leaſt ſuſceptible of jealouſy, 
| © and the laſt to take the alarm. With regard 
© to the balance of power, I muſt obſerve, 


that this balance may be ſupported either by 


© having one ſingle potentate capable of op- 
* poſing and defeating any ambitious deſign 


© of France, or by having a well-conne&ted 
$ confederacy ſufficient for the ſame purpoſe: 
Of theſe two T ſhall grant that the firſt is 
© the moſt eligible, when it can be had, be- 


© cauſe it may be moſt ſecurely depended on; 


but when this cannot be had, the whole 

{ addreſs of our miniſters and negotiators 

* ought to be employed in eſtabliſhing the ſe- 
cond. FT. 


The wiſdom of the firſt maxim, Sir, 
muſt be acknowledged by every one who 
conſiders, that when the powers upon the 
continent apply to us to join with them in a 


Lag 


* 


* 


* 


in the war we think fit; whereas, when we 
apply to them, they will preſeribe to us; 
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and 
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war againſt France, we may take what ſhare 
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ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 


and whatever art ſome gentlemen may make 
uſe of to frighten themſelves, or to frighten 
others, when it ſerves their purpoſe, with 
the dependency of all the powers of Europe 
upon France, we may reſt ſecure, that ag 
often as they are in any real danger of 
* being. brought under ſuch. a dependency, 
they will unite among themſelves to prevent 
* it, and will call upon us for aſſiſtance; nay, 
if they ſhould: be imperceptibly brought 
under ſuch a dependency, they would, as 
ſoon as they perceived it, unite amongſt 
themſelves, and call upon us to join with 
them in a confederacy againſt France, in 
order to enable them to ſhake. off that de- 
* pendency ; ſo that we can never be obliged 
to ſtand alone in ſupporting the balance of 
4 power, nor {hall we ever have occaſion to 
call upon our neighbours on the continent 
to join with us for ſuch a purpoſe, unlels 
when our miniſters, for ſome purpoſes and 
_ deſigns of their own, pretend dangers 
which have no real foundation; for Europe 
is now in a very different ſituation from 
what it was in the time of the Romans. 
Every cduntry then was divided into fo 
many ſovereignties, that it was impoſſible 
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© for the people of any one. country-to unite 9 
among themfelves, and much more for tro wot 
or three large countries to unite in a ge⸗ 


© neral confederacy againſt: the-.overgrown 


power of the Romans; whereas this is no.] 


practicable, and abways may be practiſed as 
often as Frauce, or any other power in 
a e e a real Enn to 1 
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This Wen 3 to wh 1 have al- 


ready obferved, that the balance of power, 
in Europe, may be maintained by a confe- 
deracy, as fecurely as it can be by ſetting 
* up any one Power as a rival to the power 
of France. 
vrhich of .thefe two methods we ought to 


have thought on in February 1742. The | 


Imperial diadem was then gone from the 


| © Houſe of Auſtria; and though the-Queen 


* of Hungary's. troops had met with ſome 
' lucceſs in the winter, ſhe was ill ſtript of 
da great part of the Auſtrian dominions; fo 


| © that the power of the Houſe was much in- 


* ferior to what it was at the time of the late 


* Emperor's death, and ſtill more inferior to 


what it was in * year 1716, when we 
6 thought 


And nov let me examine 
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CHAP. « thought it neceſſary to add Naples and Sicily 
j * tots former acquiſitions, in order to make 
it a match for the power of France. Beſide 
© this, there was then a moſt powerful con- 

' © federacy againſt that Houſe, and no jealouſy 
ſubſiſting amongſt the powers of Europe of 
© the ambitious deſigns of France; for though 

© that court had affiſted in humiliating the 
* Houſe of Auſtria, they had diſcovered no 
« deſign of increaſing their own dominions, 
© But on the other hand, by the haughty be. 

© haviour of the court of Vienna, and the 
height that Houſe had been raiſed to, a 
© jealouſy had ariſen amongſt the Princes of 
Germany, of the overgrown power of that 
* Houſe; which jealouſy had firſt manifeſte? 
* itſelf in the Houſe of Hanover, and was at 

* this very time ſubſiſting, not only in the 
< Houſe of Hanover, but alſo in moſt of the 

© ſovereign Houſes of Germany. In theſe 

_ © circumſtances it was impoſſible for our mi- 
© niſters, however weak and erroneous we 
* may ſuppoſe them, to think of reſtoring 
© the Houſe of Auſtria to its former grandeur 
* and power, or of ſupporting that Houſe as 

* a match againſt the power of France; be- 
.* cauſe in ſuch a ſcheme they muſt have ſeen 
„that 
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cily ” that they would not be cordially aſſiſted by © HF. 


lake any power in Europe, and that they would NY 
{ide he oppoſed, not only by France and Spain, 

co but by all the Princes of Germany and 

ouly Italy, who were jealous of the power of the 

e of © Houle of Auſtria. 

ugh | | 5 

the © In theſe circumſtances, what was this 

d no 


© nation to do? What ought our miniſters to 


ons, have done? Since it was impoſſible to eſta- 

de. bliſh the balance of power in Europe upon 

the the ſingle power of the Houſe of Auſtria, 

* 1 * ſurely, Sir, it was our buſineſs to think of 

es of © reſtoring the peace of Germany as ſoon as 

that © poſſible, by our good offices, in order 

eſter thereby to eſtabliſh a confederacy ſufficient 

us 1 for oppoſing France, in caſe that court 

the * ſhould afterwards diſcover any ambitious : 
the views. It was not now ſo much our buſi- . 
theſe * neſs to prevent the leſſening of the power b 
mi of the Houſe of Auſtria, as it was our buſi- 4 
1 © neſs to bring about a ſpeedy reconciliation 5 
oring M among the Princes of Germany, and to 1 
ident take care that France ſhould get as little by 1 
uſe as the treaty of peace, as ſhe ſaid ſhe expected i þ 
; be- * by the war. This, I ſay, ought to have q 
| 1 been our chief concern, becauſe the preſerv- : 1 
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C 1 oh ation of the balance of power was now no 


— 
1743. 


longer to depend upon the ſole power of 


the Houſe of Auſtria, but upon the joint 


power of a confederacy then to be formed; 
and till the Princes of Germany were re- 
conciled among themſelves, there waz 
ſcarcely a poſſibility of forming ſuch a con- 


federacy. If we had made this our ſcheme, 


the Dutch would have joined heartily in it 


The Germanic body would have joined in 


it; and the peace of Germany might have 
been reſtored without putting this nation to 
any expence, or diverting us from the pro- 
ſecution of our juſt and neceſſary war 
againſt Spain, in caſe our differences with 
that nation could not have been adjuſted by 
the treaty for reſtoring the peace of Ger- 
many. TOO | 


© But our new miniſter, as I have ſaid, 


ran into an extreme quite oppolite to that 
of the old. . 


Our former miniſter thought of nothing 
but negotiating, when he ought to have 
thought of nothing but war; and the preſent 


miniſter has thought of nothing but war, 


6 of 


lave 
{ent 
War, 
© of 
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© or at leaſt the reſemblance of it, when he HAF. 


* ought to have thought or nothing but ne- 
* gotiation. | 


© A reſolution was taken, and Preparations 
were made, for ſending a body of our troops 
© to Flanders, even before we had any hopes 
* of the King of Pruſſia's deſerting his alli- 
* ance with France, and without our being 
called on to do ſo by any one power in 
Europe: I ſay, Sir, by any one power in 
Europe; for I defy our miniſters to ſhew 
that even the Queen of Hungary deſired 
any ſuch thing before it was reſolved on. I 
© believe ſome of her miniſters were free 
enough to declare that the money thoſe 
troops coſt would have done her much more 
* ſervice ; and I am ſure we were ſo far from 
being called on by the Dutch to do ſo, that 
* it was reſolved on without their participa- 
tion, and the meaſures carried into execu- 
8 0 I believe, expreſsly contrary to their 
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This reſolution, Sir, was ſo far from 
* having any influence on the King of 
; Pruſſia, that he continued firm to _ alli- 
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ance with France, and fought the battle of 
Crotſka, after he knew it was taken; and if 


he had continued firm in the ſame ſenti- 
ments, I am very ſure our troops neither 


would nor could have been of the leaſt ſer- 
vice to the Queen of Hungary; but the 


battle of Crotſka fully convinced him that 


the French deſigned chiefly to play one 


German Prince againſt another, in order to 
weaken both; and perhaps he had before 
then diſcovered that, according to the 
French ſcheme, his ſhare of Sileſia was not 


to be ſo conſiderable as he expected. Theſe 


conſiderations, and not the eloquence or 
addreſs of any of our miniſters, inclined him 
to come to an agreement with the Queen of 
Hungary; and as ſhe was now convinced 
that ſhe could not depend upon our pro- 
miſes, ſhe readily agreed to his terms, 
though his demands were now much more 
extravagant than they were at firſt; and 
what is worſe, they were now unaccom- 
panied with any one promiſe or conſidera- 
tion, except that of a neutrality; whereas 
his firſt demands were made palatable by the 
tender of a large ſum of money, and by the 
promiſe of his utmoſt aſſiſtance, not only in 

| : ſup- 


* 
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«* ſupporting the Pragmatic Sanction, but in GI P. 
raiſing her huſband, the Duke of Lorrain . 


eto the Imperial throne. Nay, he even in- 


ſinuated that he would embrace the firſt 
opportunity to aſſiſt in procuring her Houſe 


an equivalent for whatever part of Sileſia ſhe 
ſhould yield up to * 


* 


$ This cede between the Queen 


* 


* 


and the Duke of Saxony, produced a verygreat 
alteration in the affairs of Europe; but as 
they promiſed nothing but a neutrality, and 
as the Dutch abſolutely refuſed to join, 
either with the Queen of Hungary or us, 
in any offenſive meaſures againſt France, it 
was ſtill impoſſible for us to think of re- 
ſtoring the Houſe of Auſtria to ſuch 
power as to render it a match for the 
* power of France; therefore we ought 


* {till to have thought of nothing but nego- 


Lg * * * * * 


A 


© tiation, in order to reſtore the peace of 


Germany, by an, accommodation between 
* her and the Emperor; and the diſtreſſes 
* which the Bavarian and French armies in 


Germany were drove to, furniſhed us with 


L 3 ſuch 


of Hungary and the King of Pruſſia, and 
that which ſoon after followed between her 
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* ſiſted on the Queen of Hungary's doing the 


the expence of maintaining 16,000 Hano- 
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means to have embraced, and to have in- 


ſame, under the pain of being entirely de- 
ſerted by us. A peace was offered both by 
the Emperor and the French, upon the mo- 
derate terms of Ii Paſſidetis, with reſpect 
to Germany; but, for what reaſon I can- 
not comprehend, we were ſo far from ad- 
viſing the Queen of Hungary to accept, 
that I believe we adviſed her not to accept, of 
the terms offered. 


This, Sir, was a conduct in our mi- 
niſters ſo very extraordinary, ſo directly 
oppoſite to the. intereſt of this nation, and 
the ſecurity of the balance of power, that I 
can fuggeſt to myſelf no one reaſon for it, 
but their being reſolved to put this nation to 


verians; and this, I am afraid, was the true 
motive our new rainiſters had at firſt for all 
the warlike meaſures they reſolved on. No- 
thing will now ſatisfy us but a conqueſt of 
Alſace and Lorrain, in order to give them to 
the Queen of Hungary, as an equivalent for 


what ſhe had loſt ; and this we reſolved on, 
© or 


all 


6- 
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or at leaſt pretended to reſolve on, at a time 


1 


CHAP» 
V. 


« when France and Pruſſia were in cloſe con- 
junction; at a time when no one of the 
powers of Europe could affiſt us; at a time 


. 


- 


when none of them entertained any jealouſy 
of the ambitious deſigns of France; and at 


a time when moſt of the Princes of Germany 


entertained ſuch a jealouſy of the power of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, that we had great 
reaſon to apprehend the whole Germanic 
body, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable Princes 


of Germany, joining againſt us, in caſe we 


ſhould meet with any ſucceſs, 


* Sir, if our miniſters were really ſerious 
in this ſcheme, it was one of the moſt ro- 
mantic that ever entered into the head of 


any Engliſh Don Quixote; and if they 


made this only a pretence for putting this 
nation to the expence of maintaining 16,000 


Hanoyerians, or of acquiring ſome new 


territory for the Electorate of Hanover, I 
am ſure no Britiſh Houſe of Commons 
ought to approve of their conduct. 


© It is ridiculous to ſay, Sir, that we could 
not adviſe the Queen of Hungary to accept 
L 4 * of 
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— ,* France, when their troops were cooped up 


n the city of Prague, becauſe theſe terms * tail 
© were offered with a view only to get their our 
© troops at liberty, and to take the firſt oppor- for 
© tunity to attack her with more vigour.— 6 gre 
This, I fay, is ridiculous, becauſe, if ſhe | 

had accepted of the terms offered, ſhe _ 
* might have had them guaranteed by the * the 
© Dutch, by the German body, and by all © off 
the powerful Princes of Germany, which Ge 
© would have brought all theſe powers into a © mi! 
© confederacy with us againſt the Emperor © het 
and France, if they had afterwards attacked eq; 
© her in Germany; and all of them, but eſ- 6 an 

« pecially the Dutch and the King of Pruſſia, * ne! 

© would have been ready to have joined us, gi 

© if the French had attacked her in Flanders. . 

© It is equally ridiculous to ſay, that ſhe * Qu 
could not accept of theſe terms, becauſe tin 
they contained nothing for the ſecurity of pre 
her dominions in Italy; for ſuppoſe the war * tin 
had continued in Italy, if the Queen of * to 
* Hungary had been ſafe upon the fide of * {hi 
Germany, ſhe could have poured ſuch a 80 
number of troops into Italy, as would have bh 
been "ſufficient for oppoling and defeating *th 


c all 
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s Spaniards could have ſent to, and main- 
« tained in that country; ſince we could, by 
our ſuperior fleets, have made it impoſſible 
for the French and Spaniards to maintain 
great armies in that E 0/ 


No reaſon can therefore be 1 for 
* the Queen of Hungary's refuſing the terms 


, Germany, but this alone, that we had pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt her ſo effectually as to enable 
© her to conquer a part of France, by way of 
* equivalent for what ſhe had loſt in Germany 
and Italy; and ſuch an aſſiſtance as is 
neither our intereſt nor in our power to 
give, as the circumſtances of Europe ſtand 
at preſent. I am really ſurpriſed how the 
* Queen of Hungary came to truſt a ſecond 
time to our promiſes ; for I may venture to 
© propheſy that ſhe will find herſelf a ſecond 
* time deceived. We ſhall only put ourſelves 
* to a vaſt needleſs expence, as we did when 
* ſhe was firſt attacked by Pruſſia, and may 
give France a pretence for conquering 
Flanders, without raiſing any jealouſy in 
the other powers of Europe, which other- 
* wile 


offered her for reſtoring the tranquillity of 
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oo, 
wiſe ſhe would not have done; or we may 


bring the Queen of Hungary a ſecond time 


to the verge of deſtruction, and leave her 
there; for that we certainly ſhall do, as 
ſoon as Hanover comes to be a fecond time 


in danger. From all which I muſt conclude, 
that our preſent ſcheme of politics is funda- 


mentally wrong, and that the longer we 
continue to build upon ſuch a foundation, the 
more dangerous it will be for us. The 
whole fabric will involve this unfortunate 


nation in its ruins. 


* But now, Sir, let us ſee how we have 


proſecuted this ſcheme, bad as it is, during 


the laſt campaign. As this nation muſt 


bear the chief part of the expence, it was 
certainly our buſineſs to proſecute the war 
With all poſſible vigour, to come to action 
as ſoon as poſſible, and to puſh every ad- 


vantage to the utmoſt. Since we ſoon 


found we could not attack the French upon 


the ſide of Flanders, why were our troops 
ſo long marching into Germany? Or indeed 
I ſhould aſk, why our army was not firſt 
aſſembled in that country ? Why did they 


continue ſo long inactive upon the Maine! 
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© Tf our army was not numerous enough for CHAP. 


© attacking the French, why were the Heſ- viral 


« fans left behind for ſome time in Flanders? 
Why did we not ſend over 20,000 of thoſe 


regular troops that were lying idle here at 
© home ? How to anſwer all theſe queſtions I 


© cannot tell; but it is certain we never 


© thought of attacking the French army in 


© our neighbourhood, and I believe expected 
Nay, I doubt 
© much if any action would have happened 
during the whole campaign, if the French 
had not, by the miſconduct of ſome one or 
© other of our generals, caught our army in 
* a hoſe- net, from which it could not have 
' eſcaped, if the French generals had all ob- 
ſerved the directions of their commander in 
chief, and had thought only of guarding 
* and fortifying themſelves in the defiles, and 
* marching up to attack our troops. Thank 
God, the courage of ſome of the French 
; generals got the better of their diſcretion, as 
well as their military diſcipline. This made 
them attack, inſtead of waiting to be at- 


| * tacked; and by the bravery of the Engliſh 


foot, 15 the cowardice of their own, they 
met with a ſevere repulſe, which pi their 
© whole 
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- CHAP. © whole army into confuſion, and obliged it «A 
— *« to retire with precipitation over the Maine. join 
#743, 1 | | ) : 
by which our army eſcaped the ſnare they this 
had been led into, and got free liberty to bett. 
purſue their retreat to Hanau. Th 

, 8 l 7% upo 
This, Sir, was a ſignal advantage; but offen 
did we puſh this advantage? Did we pur- eaſt 

* ſue the enemy in their precipitate retreat cha 
over a great river, where many of them und 
* muſt have been loft, had they been cloſely | ©? 
© purſued? Did we endeavour to take the WI cf. 
© leaft advantage of the confuſion they had "tes 
been thrown into by their unexpected re- mig 
| © pulſe? No, Sir, the ardour of our Britiſh opp 
troops was reſtrained by the cowardice of in t 
the Hanoverian; and inſtead of purſuing * arm 
© the enemy, we ourſelves ran away 1n the Lor 
* night-time, and in ſuch haſte, that we left WI in 
- © all our wounded to the mercy and care of ; ſtead 
* the enemy, who had likewiſe the honour Ger 
© of burying our dead, as well as their own. 0 
* This action may therefore, on our ſide, be Frei 
called a lucky eſcape; but I ſhall never give * whi 
my conſent to honour it with the name of a in tl 
victory. 8 © was 
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After this eſcape, Sir, our army Was Cn oy 


© this revive our courage, - or give us any 


better ſtomach for fighting? Not a bit, Sir. 


Though the French continued for ſome time 
upon the German ſide of the Rhine, we never 


| © offered to attack them, or to give them the 


© leaſt diſturbance. At laſt, upon Prince 


| © Charles's approach with the Auſtrian army 
under his command, the French not only 


* re-paſſed the Rhine, but retired quite out 
of Germany; and as the Auſtrian army and 


| © the allied army might then have joined, and 


might both have paſſed the Rhine without 


* oppoſition at Mentz, or almoſt any where 


in the Palatinate, it was expected that both 


| © armies would have marched together into 
Lorrain, or in ſearch of the French army, 
in order to force them to a battle; but in- 


* ſtead of this, Prince Charles marched up the 
German fide. of the Rhine to do what! 
To paſs that great river, in the ſight of a 


French army equal in number to his own, 


* which, without ſome extraordinary neglect 


in the French, was impracticable; and ſo it 


was found by experience. So that the 
* whole campaign, upon that ſide, was con- 


© ſumed. 


joined by a very large reinforcement, Did => 
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| 3 to be nen 


$ On the other ſide, I mean that of the al. 


lied army, was there any thing done of 


conſequence? I know of nothing but that 
of ſending a party of Huſſars into Lorrain 
with a manifeſto... The army, indeed, 
paſſed the Rhine at Mentz, and marched up 


to the French lines upon the frontier of Al- 
ace, but never offered to paſs thoſe lines 
until the French had abandoned them, I be- 


lieve with a deſign to draw our army into 
ſome ſnare; for upon the French returning 
again towards thoſe lines, we retired with 
much greater haſte than we had advanced, 


though the Dutch auxiliaries were then 


come up, and pretended, at leaſt, to be 
ready to join our army ; though, as 1 have 
heard, they found a pretence for never 
coming into the line; and I doubt much if 
they would have marched with us to attack 
the French army in their own territories, or 
to inveſt any of. their fortified places; for 
I muſt obſerve, that the French lines upon 
the Queick were not, as to ſome part of 


them, within the territories of France. But 
© ſup- 
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« ſuppoſe this Dutch detachment had been © = Fr. 


= 

a ready to march with us to attack the French C9 7 
in their own territories, or to inveſt ſome of | 

> al. their fortified places, it could have given 

of W © me no joy; and therefore I cannot join in 

chit any congratulations upon that event; for a 

ain © ſmall detachment of Dutch troops can never 

ced, © enable us to execute the vaſt ſcheme we have 

| up * undertaken. The whole force of that Re- 

Al. public would not be ſufficient for that pur- 

iet poſe; becauſe we ſhould have the majority 

be- of the Empire againſt us; and therefore if 

ing WI © the Dutch had joined zotis viribus in our 

ing ſcheme, inſtead of congratulating I ſhould 

vith . © have bemoaned their running mad by our 

ced, * example, and at our inſtigation. 

then D bd $79, 

be Having now briefly examined our con- 

1ave duct during the laſt campaign, from the 

ever WM © few remarks I have made, I believe, Sir, it 

h if will appear that, ſuppoſing our ſcheme to 

tack be in itſelf poſſible and practicable, we have 

, or no reaſon to hope for ſucceſs if it be not 

for © proſecuted with more vigour and better con- 

pon Wl duct than it was during the laſt campaign. 

t of MW © While we continue in the proſecution of 

But * this ſcheme, the Hanoverians indeed will 


ſup- 


© be 


— 


. 


CHAP. ebe conſiderable gainers, let whoever will be 
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the loſer, . becauſe they will draw 4, ot 
500,000]. yearly from this nation, over and 


above what they have annually drawn from 
us ever ſince they had the good fortune to 


be united with us under the ſame ſovereign, 


But we ought to conſider, even the Hano- 


verians ought to.confider, that this nation is 
not now in a condition to carry on an ex- 


; penſive war, for ten or twelve years, as it 
did in the reign of Queen Anne. We may 


fund it out for a year, two or three, but we 


are now ſo much in debt that if we go on 
for a few years, adding millions to it every 


year, our credit will certainly at laſt, I am 
afraid ſooner than ſome amongſt us imagine, 
be undone; and if this misfortune ſhould 
happen to us, neither Hanover nor an) 


other foreign ſtate would be able to draw a 
ſhilling more from us. A ſtop to our public 
$ credit would put an end tò our paper cur- 
rency. An univerſal bankruptcy would 
enſue, and all the little ready money let 
amongſt us would, by the happy poſleſlors 
be locked up in iron cheſts, or hid in bye- 
corners. It would then be impoſſible to 


raiſe our taxes, and conſequently impoſſible 
* to 


I] be. 
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* ſtarving ſoldier. 


army. 


This danger, Sir, is, I hope, one of thoſe 
that may be called imaginary; but I am 
* ſure it is far from being ſo imaginary as that 
* we have been frightened with in this debate, 
of all the powers of the continent of Europe 
being brought under ſuch a ſlaviſh depend- 
ence upon France as to join with that nation 
in conquering this iſland, or in bringing i * 


vol. 1. 
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c to maintain either fleets or armies. Our HAF. 
troops abroad would be obliged to enter _—_ 
into the ſervice of any prince that could 
maintain them, and our troops at home 
« would be obliged to live upon free quarter. 
© Nay, this they could not do long; for the 
farmer would neither ſow nor reap if he 
found his produce taken from him by the 
In theſe circumſtances I 
* muſt defire the real friends of our preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment to conſider what might 
be the conſequence of the Pretender's being 
landed amongſt us at the head of a French 
Would not he be looked upon by 
* moſt as a third Saviour ? Would not the ma- 
* jority of the people join with him, in order 
to reſcue the nation from thoſe that had 
brought it into ſuch confuſion ? 


M 
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0 under 
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of the famous treaty of Worms; and I wiſh 
 after-ages may never take notice of it. I 


mentioned; for-that treaty, with its appen- 
dix, the convention that followed it, is one 


treaties we ever made. By that treaty we 
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under the lame flaviſh dependence with 
thenyFlves, | 


I had almoſt forgot, Sir, to take notice 


wiſh it could be eraſed out of our annals, as 
well as records, ſo as never to be hereafter | 


of the moſt deſtructive, unjuſt, and ridiculous 


have taken upon ourſelves a burthen which 
I think impoſſible for us to ſupport; and we 
have engaged in ſuch an act of injuſtice to- 
wards Genoa as muſt alarm all Europe, and 
give the French a ſignal adyantage; for from 
thence all the princes of Europe will ſee 
what regard we have to juſtice, where we 
think we have power; and therefore moſt 
of them will probably join with. France in 
curtailing our power, or at leaſt in prevent- 
ing its increaſe. The alliance of Sardinia 


eV 
and his aſſiſtance may, I admit, be of great 0 80 
uſe to us in defeating the deſigns of the ed 
Spaniards in Italy; but gold itſelf may be me 
bought too dear; a and I am afraid we ſhall me 


« find. 


ith 
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i find the purchaſe we have made to be atleaſt CH LA P. 
© but a precarious. bargain, efpecially if Sar- 2 


dinia ſhould be attacked by France as well 
as Spain, which will be the certain conſe- 


« quence of the ſcheme of politics we are now 


. 


. 


purſuing. For theſe reaſons, Sir, I hope 


no gentleman, nor even any miniſter, will 
expect that I ſhould declare. my ſatisfaction 


4 


at that N s being concluded. 


f It 1 is very "filoprifitg: Sir; to bert 3 
men talk of the great advantage of unani- 
mity in our proceedings, when at the ſame 


time they are doing all they can to prevent 
unanimity. If the hon. gentleman had in- 


tended that what he propoſed ſhould be 
unanimouſly agreed to, he would have re- 


turned to the ancient cuſtom of Parliament, 


which ſome of his new friends have ſo often 
upon former occaſions recommended. It is 
a new doctrine to pretend that we ought in 
our addreſs to return ſome ſort of anſwer to 


every thing mentioned in his Majeſty's 
ſpeech. It is a doctrine that has prevailed 
only ſince our Parliaments began to look 
more like a French than an Engliſh Parlia- 
ment; and now we pretend to be ſuch eng- 

| | N 2 | .._- * 
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mies to France, I ſuſpected we ſhould have 
laid aſide this doctrine. The very method 
of proceeding in Parliament muſt ſhew this 
* doctrine to be falſe. His Majeſty's ſpeech 
© is not now ſo much as under our conſidera- 
© tion, but upon a previous order for that 
« purpoſe; therefore we cannot now properly 
take notice of its contents, any further than 


> to determine whether we ought to return 


© thanks for it or no; for even this is what 


vie may refuſe, without being guilty of any 


breach of duty to our Sovereign; but this | 
believe no gentleman would have thought 
of if the hon. gentleman who made this 


© motion had not tacked to it a long and ful- 


© ſome panegyric upon the conduct of our 


* miniſters. I am convinced no gentleman 
* would have objected againſt our expreſſing 
our duty to our Sovereign, and our zeal for 


© his ſervice, in the moſt ſtrong and affec- 


© tionate terms; nor would any gentleman 
© have refuſed to congratulate his Majeſty 
* upon any fortunate event happening to the 
royal family; and the hon. gentleman 
* would have deſired no more if he had in- 
© tended that his motion ſhould be unani- 


* mouſly agreed to; but as miniſters are ge- 


« nerally 
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© nerally the authors and drawers up of the 


motion, they always have a greater regard 


for themſelves than for the ſervice of their 
Sovereign; and this is the true reaſon why 
© ſuch motions ſeldom meet with an unani- 
+ mous approbation, | 

As for the danger, Sir, of our returning, 
© or not returning, to our national cuſtom 
upon this occaſion, I think it lies wholly 
upon the ſide of our not returning. I have 
© ſhewn that the meaſures we are now purſu- 
ing are fundamentally wrong, and that the 
longer we do purſue them, the heavier our 
© misfortunes will be. Unleſs ſome ſignal 
© providence intervenes, experience, I am 
* ſure, will confirm what I ſay. By the im- 
© mediate intervention of Providence, we may, 
it is true, ſucceed in the moſt improbable 
' ſchemes ; but Providence ſeems to be againſt 
© us. The ſooner therefore we repent, the 
better it will be for us; and unleſs repent- 


* ance begins in this Houſe, I ſhall expect it 


© no where elle, till dire experience has con- 
vinced us of our being in the wrong. 


* 


ne, """_ 
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For this reaſon. I hope and I wiſh that 


we may now begin to put a ſtop to the far- 


ther proſecution of theſe deſtructive and 


4 


dangerous meaſures, by refuſing them our 
approbation. If we put a negative upon 
this queſtion, it may awaken our miniſters 
out of their deceitful dream. If we agreeto 


it, they will dream on till they have dreamed 


Europe and their country, as well as them- 


5 
0 


ſelves, into perdition. If they ſtop now, 


the nation may recover; but if by ſuch a 
flattering addreſs we encourage them to go 
on, it may ſoon become impoſſible for them 
to retreat; and therefore, for the ſake of 
Europe, as well as my country, I ſhall 
moſt heartily join in putting a. negative 
upon this queſtion,” . | 


The addreſs was agreed to. 


On the 12th of January 1744, the report 


from the Committee of Supply being made to 


the Houſe, viz. © That 634,344]. be granted 


for defraying the charge of 21, 358 effective 
men, to be employed in Flanders in 1744, 
Mr. Pitt ſpoke againſt agreeing with the com- 


I . © mittee, 
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| mittee, in this reſolution, to the following 


purport: 


As it is not the cuſtom, at this time, to 
© lay before Parliament any information of 


our public meaſures, which, as well as the 


© motives for adopting them, are too great 
© ſecrets to be communicated to this Houſe, I 
© proteſt I know nothing of them; nor can I, 
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Speech 

ag ainſt ſend- 
ing troops 
to Flanders. 


from any public appearances, judge of them. 


No man can, who has not an intimate cor- 
reſpondence with ſome of our miniſters of 


© the cloſet, which, I thank God, I have not; 
© and therefore if I miſtake, or miſtate, our 
late or preſent meaſures, I hope the gentle- 
men, who think themſelves happy in having 
* ſuch a correſpondence, will excuſe me. 


© There are two points, Sir, which ought 
to be conſidered, and fully diſcuſſed, before 


ve agree to the hon. gentleman's motion; 


and they are, firſt, the end of our giving 
* aſſiſtance. to the Queen of Hungary; and, 
* ſecond, the manner in which we are to give 
that aſſiſtance. If the French ſtill inſiſt 
* upon taking a great part of the Queen of 
* Hungary's dominions in Germany from 

M 4 = * her, 
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CHAP. © her, and giving them to the Emperor, in 


— C 
1744+ 


order to induce him to agree to their taking 


* Flanders, or ſomething elſe, to themſelves, 


6 


"> 


8 


F 


* 


"0 


I think we ought to endeavour, 7o7is viribus, 
to prevent ſuch a ſcheme's taking effect ; be- 
cauſe I am, and always have been, of opi- 
nion, that the monarchy of France is al- 


ready more powerful than is conſiſtent with 
the ſafety of Europe. I thought ſoeven before 
they made the acquiſition of Lorrain, which 
they were permitted to do, by a moſt cri- 
minal connivance of our miniſters, - at a 
time when we had a better opportunity 


than, I am afraid, we ſhall ever have again, 
for reducing the power of the Houſe of 


Bourbon. If this, therefore, were the end 
of our giving aſſiſtance to the Queen of 
Hungary, I ſhould approve of our giving 


hex our utmoſt aſſiſtance; yet, even in this 
caſe, I ſhould not agree to the hon. gentle- 
man's motion, becauſe I do not approve of 
the manner he propoſes for giving her our 
aſſiſtance, 


But, Sir, if the French have entirely de- 


* parted from this ſcheme; if they departed 


* from it as ſoon as n, found ä 


"ab an- 


WII 
ha 


* ent 


we 
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abandoned by Pruſſia and Saxony; if they A. 


were then willing, as I believe they were, — 


to reſtore the peace of Germany, upon the' 
ſingle condition of the Queen of Hungary's 
reſtoring to the Emperor his hereditary do- 
minions, I think we ought not to have en- 
couraged her by our aſſiſtance to have con- 


tinued the war in Germany, and much leſs 


ought we to encourage her, which I am 
afraid we do, to think of procuring, by our 
aſſiſtance, an equivalent from France, for 


what ſhe has yielded to Pruſſia and Saxony 
in Germany. If this be the end of our aſ- 
fiſting her, I diſapprove of the end as 


much as I do of the manner; and I diſap- 
prove of it, not becauſe I ſhould not be glad 
to ſee the power of France reduced, but be- 


* cauſe I think the preſent a very improper” 
time either for the Queen of Hungary or 


us to think of it. There is a certain ſpirit 
which prevails, and by which courts as well 


* as private men are governed. This ſpirit a 


wiſe and ' conſiderate miniſter will always 


* have great regard to, and will take his 
* meaſures accordingly; for the world is not 


to be directed by every whim that may 


enter into the head of an ignorant though 


© enter- 
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enterpriſing © miniſter. The ambitious 


ſchemes of the late King of France had 
© raiſed a ſpirit of jealouſy againſt that mo- 


narchy, in almoſt every court of Europe, 
which produced ſeveral confederacies againſt 


itz and one at laſt which brought it to the 
brink of perdition. 


Since his death the 
court of France, being made ſenſible by ex- 


perience of the danger of raiſing ſuch a 


ſpirit, have guarded againſt doing fo as much 


as poſſible, ſo that there is now no ſuch ſpirit 


in any court in Europe; but, on the con- 


trary, there is a ſpirit of jealouſy among all 


the Princes of Germany againſt the power 


of the Houſe of Auſtria; therefore no one 
.court in Europe will join with us and the 
Queen of . in this project againſt 


France. 


When I fay ſo, Sir, I mean humanly 
ſpeaking; for the race I know is not to the 


ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong. Suppoſe 
then that Providence ſhould work ' miracles 


in our favour, and give us unexpected ſuc- 


ceſs againſt France in the execution of this 
deſign. Suppoſe their armies, like that of 
the Midianites, ſhould ſet every man his 


* ſword 


a > 2 


ne, - , T9. 
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© like thoſe of Jericho, fall down flat before 


dus; yet can we ſuppoſe that the Princes of 


Germany, who are ſo jealous of the power 


+ of the Houſe of Auſtria, eſpecially ſuch of 
them as have lately got hold of ſome part of 


the Auſtrian territories; I ſay, can we ſup- 


* poſe that thoſe Princes would fit ftill and ſee 


the power of the Houſe of Auſtria vaſtly 
© increaſed, and the monarchy of France 
very much reduced, when it is ſo evident 


— — 


1 


[ that the preſervation of the poſſeſſions they | 


have ſo lately acquired, and perhaps their 
future independency, muſt depend chiefly 
© upon the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of France? 
It is, I think, almoſt certain that, in caſe 


of our ſucceſs, they would all unite together 
for putting a ſtop to it. 


Thus, Sir, if the procuring the Queen of 


* Hungary an equivalent from France be the 
end or deſign of our maintaining an army 
in Flanders, it is ſo evidently impracticable, 
* that I am convinced it cannot be the true 


- 


covering ſome hidden deſign, which our 
miniſters dare not own, and which would' 


— 


cer 


end. It muſt be a pretence made uſe of for 


- 


/ 


1287 
© {word againſt his fellow, and their walls, CHE: 
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certainly coſt ſome of them their heads, if 
it ſhould be proved againſt 'them : I mean 


that of laviſhing the blood and treaſure of 


s 


0 


ITY 


5 


* 


C . 


2 


, 


England, for the ſake of getting an oppor- 


tunity to maintain 16,000 Hanoverians, or 


for the ſake of getting ſome little territories 
added to the dominions of that Electorate. 


And if the end be to defeat the French in 


their ſcheme of taking a great part of the 


Queen of Hungary's dominions from her, 
and giving them to the Emperor, that he 


may conſent to ſome additions being made 


to their monarchy, we ought to be well 
convinced that there is ſtill ſome ſuch ſcheme 


in petto, before we agree to load our country 


with ſo great an expence; becauſe, from the 
public accounts we have great reaſon to be- 


lieve that, if ever the French had ſuch a 
ſcheme, they have now given it up; and 


becauſe we have no reaſon to believe that 
the French would embark in a ſcheme | 
which muſt be attended with great danger, 
difficulty, and expence to them, when un- 


aſſiſted by any of the Princes of Germany. 
The only hopes they can now have of being 
able to execute ſuch a ſcheme, muſt ariſe 


from our encouraging the Queen of Hun- 


gary 


lat 
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gary to be immoderate in her demands, 
© which may raiſe the jealouſy of the German 
© Princes to ſuch a height as may force them 
to join again in an alliance with France, for 
© reducing her power, and n an end to 
her ambitious views. 


In al I have yet ſaid, Sir, I have not 


© mentioned Italy, becauſe I believe no one 
is ſo ignorant as to ſuppoſe that, in order to 
' afliſt the Queen of Hungary to preſerve her 
* dominions in Italy, the beſt method is to 
form an army in Flanders, or to attempt to 
make an impreſſion upon France on that 
* ſide where every one knows their monarchy 
is the beſt guarded, and the leaſt ſuſceptible 
© of an impreſſion; therefore, no one ſurely 
will pretend, that this is the end of our 
forming or maintaining an army in 
Flanders. | 


. ſhall now, Sir, conſider the manner in 
* which we ought to aſſiſt the Queen of Hun- 
gary; andlet the end be what it will, I am 
very ſure the manner propoſed is in every 

' reſpe& wrong. I muſt lay it down, and I 
* ſhall always conſider it as a certain maxim, 
* that 
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of our allies upon the continent with a great 
© number of troops. If we ſend any of our 


troops to their aſſiſtance, it ought always to 


be rather with a view to give our gentlemen 


© an opportunity to improve themſelves in the 
military art, than with a view to aſſiſt our 


© allies. They have no occaſion for our men, 


and the Queen of Hungary leſs than any 


© other. She has men, and brave men too, 


She only wants money to 


arm and ſupport them. Therefore, the 


only manner in which we ought to think of 


* ſupporting her, or any other of our allies 


upon the continent, is with our money and 


our navy. And my reaſon for laying this 
. © down as a maxim is, not only becauſe the 


* ſea is our natural element, but becauſe it is 
* dangerous to. our liberties, as well as de- 
* ſtructive to our trade, to encourage great 
numbers of our people to make the profeſ- 
ſion of arms their trade, ſo as to depend 
© upon that alone for their livelihood. A 
farmer, a day-labourer, a cobler, may be 2 
good ſoldier, if you take care to have him 


properly diſciplined, and always will be 


ready to defend his country, in caſe of an at- 
„ 6 tack; 


that we ought never to think of aſſiſting any 
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« tack ; but as he has another way of living, 


he may be a good ſubject; whereas a man 


© who has no other way of living, can never 
be a good ſubject, eſpecially in a free 


© country; and for this reaſon we ought to 


have as few of them as poſſible, either abroad 
or at home. At leaſt they ought never to 
be kept long in the ſervice; for after a long 


© diſuſe, there are very few of them can af- 


' terwards turn to any induſtrious employ- 
ment t for their ſupport. 


Aether HIPS is, Sir, becauſe cuſtom 

* has made our. troops more expenſive than 
* thoſe of any other country; and therefore 
our money will always be of more ſervice to 
„our allies, becauſe it will enable them to 
raiſe and maintain a greater number of troops 
than we can furniſh them with for the ſame 
* ſum of money. This, Sir, I ſhall. prove by 
figures, which. are ſuch ſtrange obſtinate 
things, that they. will not twiſt and wind at 
the pleaſure of a miniſter, or any of his 
friends. By the motion now before us, 
our own troops in Flanders are to coſt us for 


next year 634, 344l. and I ſuppoſe the 16,000 


Hanoverians will coſt us near 400,000l.— 
To 
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_ | © me 
N To theſe two ſums I ſhall add 200,000]. for 


© wo 

e AP 6 contingent money; for 1 believe we Sul | © the 
1 find that this article for laſt year > to M, 

£ A much larger ſum. Theſe three articles © tho 

* make 1, 234, 344. I ſhall call it = even 4 

ſum of 1, 200, oool. n we muſt "oY 64 

* next year, for maintaining. an army of 


« 37,000 men, one third part of which! ſhall FA 
© ſuppoſe to be horſe or dragoons. Now if ; 
* we had ſent this ſum to the Queen of Hun- 


6 
gary, let us ſee what an additional number My 1 
* of men ſhe might have maintained with it. _ 
* By ſeveral treaties, and particularly by the 1 
* acceſſion of the States- General to the Vienna f 
* treaty of 1731, the charge of CYAN foot 5 © the 
fixed at 10,000 nn win * arn 
in ſterling, money, at the rate of 10 guilders © no. 
\ © 16 ſtivers per pound ſterling, is 9261. ; and _ 
13 the charge of 1000 horſe is fixed at e 2 
1 guilders for the ſame time, which is 27781. WI 
4 = * ſo that 1,200,000]. would have maintained 7 
q © near 108,000 foot for the Queen of are * 
gary, or near 36, ooo horſe; or it woul en 
have maintained an army for her of e Fre 
* foot and 18, ooo horſe for the enſuing a Ip Qu 
. _ I muſt aſk even our miniſters if they do « tha 
* not think that an additional army of 72,000 vo 


men, 
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6 men, to be employed wherever ſhe pleaſed, 
© would have been of more ſervice to her and 
the common cauſe, as they are pleaſed to call 
{ it, than our 37,900 men in Flanders? For 
though I will not allow that any of her 


troops are better than the Britiſh, yet I may 


take upon me to ſay, that the worſt of her 
troops are better than the Hanoverians were 
ever yet ſuppoſed to be. 


But now, Sir, ſuppoſe we could think 3 it 
« of advantage to the common cauſe to aſſiſt 
the Queen of Hungary with troops inſtead 
of money, the very worſt place we could think 
* of ſending theſe troops to, or employing 
© them in, is Flanders. If we had formed no 
* army there, the French would have formed 
© no army there, nor would they have at- 
* tacked any place there, for fear of provok- 
ing the Dutch to declare againſt them.— 
© Whereas, if we form an army next ſummer 


in Flanders, though we do not begin to act of- 


* fenſively with that army, as I firmly believe 


© we do not intend to do, -it may furniſh the 


* French with an excuſe for attacking the 


© Queen of Hungary in that country, and 


that excuſe may be admitted by the Dutch, 
TE 3H - | N * who 
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CHAP. © who ſeem at preſent to have no ſort of jea· 


, 
1744. 


* louſy of France; and for that, as well as ſe. 
* vera] other reaſons, they ſeem reſolved not 


to enter into any of our romantic ſchemes, 


If we muſt afhſt the Queen of Hungary with 
* troops, why did they not ſtay and take win- 
ter- quarters in Germany, or upon the Rhine, 


by which we might have ſecured a paſlage 
© for Prince Charles in the ſpring? If it be al- 


* leged, that the Princes and Circles of the 
Empire would not admit of our troops 


* taking winter-quarters within the Empire, 


this of itſelf was alone a good reaſon for our 


calling home our troops, diſmiſſing our 


£ mercenaries, and reſolving to aſſiſt the 
6: Queen of Hungary for the future, as we 
e ought to have done from the beginning, 


© ſolely with our money, and our {ſquadron 
in the Mediterranean. 


In ſhort, Sir, as 1 could at firſt ſee no 
© reaſon for ſending our troops to Flanders, 


© unleſs it was to furniſh our miniſters with a 


. pretence for loading us with the maintenance 


of 16,000 Hanoverians, I can now ſee no 
:© reaſon for our keeping them there, unleſs it 


pe to furniſh a pretence for continuing that 


3 7 | 2 load 
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load upon us; and as I think our keeping 
© them there may be attended with infinite 
© danger to the cauſe of the Queen of Hun- 
6 gary, T eannot therefore agree with the re- 
© port of the committee.” 


The report was agreed to. 


Some apology or explanation is neceſſary, 
fob inſerting the preceding ſpeeches, under 
the name of Mr. Pitt.—The reader has un- 
doubtedly obſerved, that the ſtyle in which 
they are written, does not ſeem to preſerve 


Mr. Pitt's language or phraſe ; but they have 


been printed in the Parliamentary Debates of 


this period; and it has not come to the Edi- 
tor's knowledge that there is any better, or 
even any other, account of them. They were 


written by a Mr. Gordon, a miniſter of the 


church of Scotland, originally for the London 
Magazine — when Dr. Samuel Fohn/on ceaſed 


to write the ſpeeches for the Gentleman's 


Magazine; or rather when Cave, the printer 


of that miſcellany, was puniſhed for printing 
them. Gordon continued ſome ſketches of 
them, with leſs accuracy, and in inferior 


language, but with more attention to the ar- 
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gument, until the death of Frederick Prince 


of Wales, in 1751. His practice was to go 
to the coffee-houſes contiguous to Weſtminſter 
Hall, where he frequently heard the members 
converſing with each other upon what had 
paſſed in the Houſe; and ſometimes he gained 
admiſſion into the gallery; and as he was 
known to a few of the gentlemen, two or 
three of them, upon particular occaſions, fur- 
niſhed him with ſome information. 


The vigorous oppoſition which Mr. Pitt 
had made in Parliament'to the meaſures pur- 
ſued for the defence of Hanover, raiſed him 
very high in the eſteem of the Engliſh nation. 
He had for ſome years been admired as an 
orator—he was now revered as a patriot. The 
ſpirit and energy which diſtinguiſhed his par- 
liamentary conduct, evinced that he was ac- 
tuated by principle, not by an illiberal paſſion 


to diſplay the ſuperiority of his talents ; that 


his oppoſition was the reſult of conviction, 
not of pique; that it was not founded in a 
perſonal conſideration of the men who held 
the offices of government, but in an indignant 


abhorrence of the meaſures which, he ſaid, in- 


ſulated Great Britain from a participation of 


1 
— 


t 
> 


the advantages her money was voted to pro- HH. 


rank who honoured this conduct of Mr. Pitt novgh's le- 
Ducheſs Dowager of Marlborough. This 


11th of Auguſt 1744, gave to Mr. Pitt a le- 


of St. James, within the liberty of Weſt- 


„noble defence he has made for the ſupport 
of the laws of End, and to prevent the 
— of his country,” 
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cure, and gave her a right to demand, _ 9 


Amongſt the many perſons of n Ducheſs of 
with the warmeſt approbation, was Sarah 25 
lady, by a codicil to her will, dated on the 
gacy, in theſe words“: 


4 alſo give to William Pitt, of the pariſh 


© minſter, Eſq. the ſum of Ten Thouſand 
“Pounds, upon account of his merit, in the 


* She died in October FR and the money was paid, 
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CH AP. VI. 


STATE OFTHE MINISTRY.—LORDCARLISLE DISAPPOINTED 


OF THE PRITY SEAL.—LORD COBHAM JOINS.THE PEL. 


HAMS.-LORD GRANVILLE OPPOSED IN COUNCIL, AND 
RESIGNS.—THE BROAD- BOTTOM MINISTRY APPOINTED. 
MR. P!TT'S REPLY TO SIR FRANCIS DASHWOOD, ON 

THE ADDRESS.— MR. PlT T's REPLY TO MR. HUME CAMP. 
BELL, ON THE NOBLEMEN'S NEW-RAISED REGIMENTS, 


| CHAP. . Fan the time that Sir Robert Walpole 


had been compelled to relinquith the go- 
vernment, the Britiſh councils. had not been 


influenced by the principles. of any ſyſtem, 


It was a government of 


plan, or regulation. 
expedients, proceeding fortuitouſly; too cow- 
ardly to act upon a bold meaſure, and too 
ignorant to frame a wiſe one. 'The members 


of the cabinet being compoſed of deſerters 
from. all parties, became a faQion, without 


confidence in each other, Lord Bath, who 
had been their creator, was the only cement 
which held them together. 


It has been chimes that Lord Carteret, 
who had been made ſecretary of ſtate by Lord 


- Hat, 
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Bath, had gained an aſcendency'in the dase, 
by favouring the predilections of the King 
reſpecting Hanover. This aſcendency alarmed 
the other members of the cabinet. They be- 
held with jealouſy Lord Carteret's increaſing 
influence with the King. There was, how- 


ever, a manly firmneſs and dignified deport- 


ment in Lord Carteret's conduct. His Ger- 
man meaſures were always communicated to 


the Britiſh cabinet in the /r/ inſtance; nor 


was there any attempt ever made to carry 
them into execution, until they had been pro- 
poſed to, and adopted by, his colleagues in 
office. But had the King concerted them /e- 
cretly with his Hanoverian council, and not 
communicated the information to his Britiſh 
miniſters, until it was neceſſary to involve 
his Britiſh dominions in the expence, and 
when it was too late to make any alteration ; 
—it is more than probable that Lord Carteret 
would, in ſuch a caſe, have laid the ſeals at 


his Majeſty” s feet. 


It "i long been ſeen clearly, and ſaid by 
wiſe and honeſt men, that the fdundation of 
all other factions is the faction at court. The 
court faction, which had been lately formed 
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Su P. by Lord Bath, gave riſe to ſeveral factions. 
| _ During theſe diſputes Lord Cobham and his 
friends kept aloof. 


conſented with reluctance. 


terations were made, by which the power of 
Lord Bath's friends was decreaſed, and that 


| ' ANECDOTES AND nen 


The unſettled ſtate of the miniſtry was 
made apparent to the whole kingdom, by the 
contention amongſt them for the office of 
privy ſeal, which Lord Gower had reſigned. 


Lord Bath, who interfered upon this occaſion, 


and affected to act by the authority of the 
King, ſent for Lord Carliſie, and aſſured his 


Lordſhip he ſhould be appointed to it; and 


Lord Carliſie thought himſelf ſo ſure of the 


place, that he informed his friends the ap- 
pointment was made. 
this ſcheme of Lord Bath's with all their 


The Pelhams reſiſted 


might; and the Duke of Newcaftle went to 
the King and demanded the place for Lord 
Cholmondeley. Thoſe who knew the King 
ſaid his Majeſty was taken by ſurpriſe, and 


of the Pelbams advanced. This arrangement, 


however, was but of ſhort duration. The 
two parties continued to ſtruggle for ſupe- 


ri ority. 


3 r 
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A war with France was the favourite CHAP. 


18. 
lis meaſure of the King at this time, on account —— 
of his German dominions, which were ex- 
poſed to the enmity of France, by his alliance 
as with the court of Vienna; and Lord Carteret, 
ie who was now become Earl Granville, by the 
of death of his mother, entering fully into his 
d. Majeſty's views reſpecting this war, became a 
n, favourite in the cloſet. 
10 5 a e ee e 
is The circumſtance. of a favourite in that 
"= ſituation was a matter ef- great alarm to thoſe 
e who could not endure a rival. Sixteen thouſand 
J= Hanoverian troops were laſt year taken into 
d Britiſh pay. This meaſure was extremely 
ir obnoxious to the nation. Lord Granville 


0 avowed the meaſure, and being ſecure, as he 
d thought, of the King's ſupport, he treated his 
g colleagues with ſome hauteur, in a debate in 
d council upon it. 


. Ss 


4 The Pelhams were now convinced that gan — | 
t Lord Granville was both their rival and enemy; r 

n and therefore they reſolved to remove, if poſſi- 

ble, ſo dangerous a competitor. In order to 

— carry this point, their firſt ſtep was to ſtrengthen 


their party. They made overtures to Lord 
Cobham, 


. — Coe 4A ent As An 
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5 on 7 P. Cobham, who, at the requeſt of the Duke of 
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15 ogg Newcaſtle, met his Grace at Lord Harring. 


the moſt unfavourable light. 


tons. At this meeting the acceſſion of Lord 
Cobbam was ſettled. The principal terms 
were, that the expence of the Hanoverian 
meaſures ſhould be diminiſhed, and that his 
Lordſhip's friends ſhould be included in the 
next change of the miniſtry. With reſpect to 
his Lordſhip and the Granvilles, the matter 


Was eaſy; all the difficulty was concerning 
Mr. Pit. The King had entertained a violent 
Prejudice againſt him, on account of his op- 


poſition to German meaſures. This preju- 
dice Lord Granville was ſuppoſed to have in- 


ereaſed, by ſtating in the cloſet, more than 


once, Mr. Pitt's parliamentary conduct in 
The Duke of 
Newcaftle promiſed to remove this prejudice 
from the King's mind, and to accommodate 
Mr. Pitt at a future period, which he aſſured 


Lord Cobham ſhould not be far diſtant. : 


The junction of Lord Cob bam with the 


Pelbams, influenced ſeveral others to follow 


his example; ſuch as Sir. ohn Hind Cotton, 


Mr. Waller, Mr. Doddington, and many 


more; ſo that this Flies had the effect of 


a coali- 
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a coalition of parties. 
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reſolution to reſign; and accordingly waited 
on his Majeſty, on Tueſday the fourteenth of 
November 1744, and reſigned the ſeals. 


A new adminiſtration was immediately 
formed, or perhaps had been already formed; 
which, from the circumftance of its having 
ariſen out of the coalition of parties already 
mentioned, Was commonly denominated he 


Broad 


Indeed it muſt be con- © = A P. 


ſeſſed that all parties, except Lord Baib's, 3 
| 174 
5 in oppoſing Lord Granville. 
This union was negotãatel and completed 
during the ſummer and autumn of 1744.— 
The firſt effects of it were felt by Lord L— 
Granville, in a council called on the affairs of is council. 
Hanover, previous to the meeting of Parlia- 
ment; when his Lordſhip propoſed to continue . 
the ſixteen thouſand Hanoverian troops in 
Britith pay, for the year 1745. This propo- 
fition was ſtrongly oppoſed, and the council 
divided upon it. Four and himſelf were fot 
it, and eleven againſt it. Eight thouſand 
only was the number N e upon 
Upon this Geer Lord Granville took his Lord Grom 
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CHAP. Broad Bottom. [ The particulars of thi 
= change the reader will find in the general liſt 


1745. 


of changes at the end of the work.] 


Parliament met in November 1744, and 
exhibited ſuch a ſcene of unanimity as had not 


been ſeen ſince the King's acceſſion. The 
ſeſſion cloſed on the ſecond of May 1745; 
immediately after which the King went to 


Hanover, having firſt added Lord Cobham to 


the liſt of Lords Juſtices for the adminiſtration | 


of government during his abſence, created 


him Field Marſhal, and given him a regi- 
ment of horſe (late Neville's). 


In October 1745 Parliament met, on ac- 
eount of the Scots rebellion. There was a 
ſhort debate upon the addreſs, in anſwer to 
the King's ſpeech, occaſioned by an amend- 
ment offered by Sir Francis Daſhwood, after- 
wards Lord Le Deſpencer, expreſſing, © That 
for the firmer eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's 
throne on the ſolid baſis of his people's affec- 
tions, it ſhall be our ſpeedy: care to frame 
ſuch bills as may effectually ſecure to his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects the perpetual enjoyment of 


repre- 


their undoubted right to be freely and fairly 
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and exempted from undue influence of every 3 


kind.” 


The motion Was ſeconded by N 208: 
Phillips. 


Mr. Pitt oppoſed the motion. The amend- Mr. pit's 


© ment,” he ſaid, * being offered at a time ſo 
© extremely improper as the preſent, 
© fraught with a dangerous tendency. There 


© was only one motive to which this motion 


* could be aſcribed; and it was, to make mi- 
' niſters odious in the eyes of the people, if 
they put a negative upon it. But the con- 


 trary, however, he would venture to ſay, 
' would be the fact; for although motions of 


* this kind are always popular, yet in this 
hour of diſtreſs and difficulty, when rebel- 
lion raged in the kingdom, and an invaſion 
* from France was expected, when the people 
* were ſeriouſly intent upon meaſures of the 


* higheſt conſequence, they could not think 
* favourably of thoſe who attempted to draw . 


© off their attention from ſubjects of alarm to 
* points of ſpeculation. In ſuch circumſtances 


* ſhall we, he aſked, © employ ourſelves in 
5 con- 


was 


reply. 
M. S. 
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CHAP. © contriving bills to guard our liberties from 


corruption, when we are in danger of loſing 
them, and every thing elſe that is dear to 
us, by the force of arms? Would not this be 
like a man's amuſing himſelf with making 
regulations to prevent his ſervants cheating 
him, at the very time that thieves were 
breaking into his houſe? But why are we 
to introduce this ſubject into the addreſ? 
No county, nor city, nor corporation haye 


requeſted their repreſentatives to bring in 


any ſuch bills; the people are every-where 
engaged in making ſubſcriptions and form- 
ing aſſociations for defending their Sovereign 
and themſelves, againſt thoſe who have 
traiterouſly conſpired to rob him of his 
crown, and them of their liberties, Do 
gentlemen with to give a turn to the ſpirit 
of the people, to create a contention about 
the conſtitution, that the kingdom may fall 


an eaſy prey to the enemy? If, Sir, I did 


not know the hon. gentlemen who made 


and ſeconded this motion, I ſhould really 


ſuſpect their having ſome ſuch deſign; and 
however much I may, from my own per- 
fonal - knowledge, be convinced that they 
have no ſuch deſign, they may be aſſured 
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Duke of Bolton's, 


Earl of Cholmondeley's, 


or THE EARL OF CHATHAM. | 
c that, if they do not withdraw their motion, 
© the ſuſpicion will be ſtrong againſt them 
© amongſt thoſe perſons who had not the ho- 
* nour of their IAC: 


The motion was negatived without a di- 
viſion. 


on the fourth of Now 1745, the 


hon. Alex, Hume Campbell *, brother to Lord 
Marchmont, moved, © That an addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, moſt humbly to beſeech 


his Majeſty, that the officers in the new re- 


„Ibis gentleman had been brought into Parliament on 
purpoſe to oppoſe Mr. Pitt. Some time after, he left his friends, 
and was appointed Solicitor General to the Prince of Males; 
but on the ſecond of February 1746, he was dimifſed from 
that Prince's ſervice. | 


f Several noblemen having raiſed regiments, on account of 
the Scots rebellion, for the ſervice of his Majeſty, theſe new 
regiments were, 

HORSE: 
Duke of Montagu's, Duke of Kingſton 8. 
| | de STF 5 

Earl of Halifax's, 
Duke of Bedford's, 
Duke of Montagu's, 
Duke of Ancaſter's, 
Marquis of Granby's, ' 


Lord Gower's, 
x] 'Lord Herbert's, 
| Lord Daene. L 
giments, 


Lord Viſcount Falmonth's, 
Lord Viſcount Harcourt's, 
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CH 7. giments, now raiſing, or already raiſed, may ric 
= not be allowed any rank . thoſe regiments MW ob 
are broke.” 9 — « thi 

| | 5 = 6 +0 

„ | Mr. Pitt reprobated this motion with © wi 
come. Warmth and indignation. He ſaid, That a © to 
* commiſſion and the rank implied by it were * wt 

* inſeparable. A commiſſion contained a 4 


power conferred by the King, by which the © do: 
* perſon who received it became ſubordinate 


to ſome, and ſuperior to others. The mo- 155 
tion, he contended, was irrational, con- © an 
2M trary to common ſenſe, and impracticable, a thi 
© as well as impolitic, by tending to diſcou- © ter 
© rage thoſe noble perſons who were exerting © yet 
their utmoſt influence in the ſervice of their «© pia 
* country. The officers who are to be em- © to 
© ployed under them are, by this motion, he © tio 
ſaid, to be ſtigmatized as unworthy of rank. © of 
© Theſe gentlemen are not driven into the © wh 
army by neceſlity, but are offering them- pu 
© ſelves to ſerve their country in the day of the 
diſtreſs, from motives of the warmeſt zeal. 
And ſhall we diſgrace theſe men? Shall we * 
check their noble and generous ardour in ne 
© the hour of danger? Thoſe who deſire the Ki. 
HFouſe to agree to this motion cannot be ſe- ' an 
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rious, or if ſerious, cannot be aware of the © HF. 


\ 
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obvious conſtruction of their conduct. I — - 


this the time (he aſked), that loyalty ought 
to be ſtigmatized inſtead of being rewarded 
with honour? Are gentlemen endeavouring 
to obtain that object by oblique paths, from 
which they are reſtrained in the direct way? 
The motipn at beſt is ſuſpicious; it is para- 
doxical. : # 

© The argument in ſupport of the motion is 
an inſult upon the whole army; for it is 
this, that the army will behold with diſcon- 
tent this new promotion of officers The 


very aſſertion is an impeachment of the alle- 
giance of the army. It would be a reproach 
to the dignity of this Houſe if our delibera- 


tions here were to be influenced by the views 
of any claſs of men. The right of deciding 
what meaſures are moſt conducive to the 
pul- lic intereſt and ſecurity belongs not to 
the army, but to this Houſe. 


* Thoſe who adviſe us to deny rank to the 


new officers, adviſe us to deny what the 
King has already granted, and what he had 


an undoubted right to grant; they adviſe us 
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to vacate his commiſſions, and to break his 


: 8 promiſes; they adviſe us to weaken him, at 


* 


the time that he wants the moſt aſſiſtance; 
and to ſhew to our enemies that he is at va- 
riance with his Parliament. | 


Lag 


The motion was negatived. 
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CHAP. VIL 


ERRORS OF HISTORY.—LORD BATH AT COURT.—f1S 


OVERTURES TO LORD COBHAM.—DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
ASKS THE PLACE OF SECRETARY AT WAR FOR MR. PITT, 
AND 1S REFUSED.—MINISTRY RESIGN.—LORD GRAN. 
VILLE APPOINTED SECRETARY OF STATE. —I. oR D 
GRANVILLE RESIGNS, AND THE LATE MINISTRY RE. 
STORED, —MR. PIT MADE VICE-TREASURER OF IRE. 
LAND, AND AFTERWARDS PAYMASTER.—MAKES NO 
PRIVATE USE OF THE PUBLIC MONEY IN HIS HANDS. 
-REFUSES TO ACCEPT THE PERQUISITE OF OFFICE ON 
THE SARDINIAN SUBSIDY. 


T verſatility of courts has been the po- 

pular theme of writers during ſeveral of 
the latter centuries. It would have been more 
to the honour of hiſtory had the cauſes of ſuch 


mutability been explained. But it has been 


the misfortune of the public, that few of the 
modern hiſtorians - have been in ſituations in 
which they might obtain true information.— 


This has more than once occaſioned Lord 


Mansfield, and other great men, to ſay, that 
nothing is ſo falſe as hiſtory, Tindall, Smollett, 


Goldſmith, and a long train of others, have 


Rated, that about this time a very extraordi- 
nary change took place in the Britiſh miniſtry 
—tliat Lord Granville was made miniſter, and 
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the Pelhams reſigned ; that in a "TM days after- 


—— wards Lord Granville reſigned, and the Pel. 


hams were reſtored. The London Gazette 


_ furniſhes them with the appointments and the 


dates, which are the only facts to be depended 
upon; all the reſt being of their own in- 
vention. 
wrote an account of theſe tranſaQions, at the 
deſire of George the Second; but that on the 
death of his ſon, Lord Pulteney, in the reign 
of George the Third, his Lordſhip burned it 
Ade indignus. If it had been written at the 


deſire of the King, it is more than probable 


that it would have been publiſhed, How- 
ever, if it was not more true than the account 
of the great change of the miniſtry in the year 
1742, written by the ſame hand, and given 
us by Dr. Newton, the loſs is. not important, 
nor deſerving of regret. 


Upon the King's return from Hanover, 
Lord Cobham claimed of the Duke of Ner- 
caſtle the performance of his promiſe reſpect- 
ing Mr. Pitt. The Duke wiſhed to poſtpone 


the matter; but Lord Cobham inſiſted upon it. 


At length his Grace undertook to lay the 


affair before the King. A more unfavourable. 


oppor- 


Dr. Newton ſays that Lord Bath 


J 
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opportunity could not have been choſen. The © DAP 


King was at this time diſſatisfied with his mi- 
niſters. The diſmiſſion of eight thouſand 


Hanoverians he imputed to their perſonal diſ- 
like of Lord Granville; and the rapid pro- 
| greſs of the rebellion he imputed to their ne- 


gligence while he was abroad. He ſuſpected 
that the Pelhams. were averſe to war, which 
was true; and he had conceived an idea, pro- 
bably from Lord Granville, when his Lord- 


| ſhip was miniſter, that war at this time was his 


only reſource. It was an omiſſion in the 


Broad Bottom treaty, that Lord Bath had not 
been proſeribed; for ſoon after the King s re- 


turn from the continent, his Lordſhip ap- 
peared at court ſeveral times, and was each 
time honoured with an audience. His own 


friends have ſaid, that in theſe audiences he 
did not fail to exaggerate the cauſes of the 


King's diſguſt with his ſervants, and to flatter 


the abilities of his friend Lord Granville; and 


to warmly repreſent his zeal for his Majeſty. 
The French war was Lord Granville 8 favourite 
meaſure; it was alſo the King's. On this 


great Point, as well as in ſome leſſer ones, 


there was a coincidence of ſentiment between 
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CHAP. 


VII. 
— 
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4 Bath's 
offers toLord 
Cobham, 


| ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 
them, which naturally produced a partiality 
in favour of Lord Granville. 


During the ede that / Thea Bath was 
thus improving his intereſt in the cloſet, he 


made overtures to Lord 'Cobham, with a view 
to form a new adminiſtration; in which he 


offered to include Mr. Pitt. But Lord Cob- 


| ham returned an anſwer, importing that Lord 


" ſhould not dupe him in 1745. 


Bath had deceived him in 1742, and he 
This refuſal 
of Lord Cobham gave his Lordſhip a as. 


claim upon the Duke of Newca/tle. 


common language of Lord Bath's and r 


| Granville s friends at this time was, that the 


| King was ſurrounded by a faction; that he 


was a priſoner upon his throne; and that an 


: adminiſtration on a broader bottom ought to be 


formed, for the intereſt of the country, and 


for the emancipation of the King. 


- At length the Pelhams took the alarm; and, 
whether from the apprehenſion of loſing Lord 


Cobham, or of loſing their places, or both; 
the Duke of Newca/tle reſolved: to lay before 


| his Majeſty a liſt of ſome alterations in the in- 
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Y ferior departments of Government which they © OA. 


3 * 7 


intended to make, in order to introduce Mr. Wy 
Pitt, who, in this arrangement, they pro- . 


2 


Mr. Pitt in- 
1 poſed for Secretary at War, in the room of tended for 


« 8 1 


Secretary at 4 
5 Sir Pilliam Yonge, to be made one of the W. * 
W Vice-treaſurers of Ireland. But when the 1 
le King came to Mr. Piti's name, he gave an Y 
b- immediate and poſitive refuſal to the whole 1 
d liſt. The Duke ſtated. to his Majeſty his en- A 
E gagement with Lord Cobham ;' the King an- A 
al grily replied, Then ve _—__ break- ts Oe” 4 
er ment. A 
ed Lord Bach and Lord Granville inſtantly 's 
he [ſeized this opportunity of improving their in- ; 
ne -fluence in the cloſet. Their friends applauded 
an in the warmeſt terms of panegyric the ſpirit 
be which the King had ſhewn in the rejection of 
ad Mr. Pitt; and they added, © that Lord Bath 
had adviſed his Majeſty to ſtand A and HY 
a be true to his own. intereſt.” _ | A 
a, a 1 


7 n of che King's negative on 
h; the propoſed employment of Mr. Pitt, the 


wy Duke of Newcaftle met Lord Cobham again at 

5 Lord Harrington s. After ſome converſation 
OT on the neceſſity of reſigning, and the Duke 
1 | ſaying 
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ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 
faying that Lord Hardwicke was decidedly of 
that opinion, and had both ſuggeſted and 
warmly recommended the meaſure of a ge- 


#3 neral reſignation, the Duke put this queſtion, 


* Will Lord Cobham and his friends adhere 


to us (the Pelbams ) in and out of court, if we 
engage never to negotiate with the court 


without including Lord Cobbam and all his 


friends? Lord Cobbam confeſſed the propo- 
ſition was ſo handſome, he could not, as a man 
of honour, refuſe giving it his moſt hearty aſ- 


ſent. This compact being made, and the 


union thus cemented between the great par- 


liamentary intereſts and the great parliament- 


1746. 


Miniftry re- 


ary abilities, the Pelbamt now conſidered 
themſelves ſtrong enough to combat any fac- 
tion, however Nl 1 3 
e be in the e 4 


NN  d 
1 — 


The meaſure bs a F reſi ignation was 
immediately adopted. Accordingly, on the 
next day, Feb. 10, 1746, the Duke of New- 
cafile and Lord Harrington reſigned. The 
King immediately gave the Duke's ſeals to 
Lord Granville. But the following day Mr. 
Pelham, Lord Hardivicke, Lord Penibroke, 


Mr. Legge, Mr. George Grenville, and ſeveral 
others, 


| OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 
others, all went to court, and reſigned 
their employments. Neither the King nor 
Lord Bath was prepared for this ſtroke. They 
had not the leaſt expectation of it. And they 
were informed that ſeveral noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who held gBοhmmiſſions in the army 


were preparing to teſign in a few days. The 
King, Lord: Bath; and Lord Granville, were 


alarmed beyond expreſſion at theſe reſigna- 
tions. It was upon this occaſion only that the 
King diſcovered. his own inſignificancy. He 


found that the aſſurances of men without al- 


liances, were no ſupport to a ſovereign; and 
that if a King would be maintained in his 
royalty, he muſt take thoſeg imo his ſervice 


who have the greateſt influence amongſt his 


ſubjects. It is a maxim, that a King without 


his people is either more than he ought to be, 


or leſs than he ſhould. be. Lord Granville 
faw the ſtorm. gathering round the political 
hemiſphere; and having no other ſupport than 


his great friend Lord Bath, who had loſt all 


eſteem with the nation by his treacherous 
conduct in 1742, he reſolved to deſert his 


- own chimerical enterpriſe, and reſign allo... 
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himſelf 


ar If was cruel er unhabdfoms in the Whigs him. 
rn leave the King, when he had given his their 
"confidence to their enemies; it was infinitely rece! 
more cruel and inhuman in. thoſe new fi- wan 
vourites to abandon their ſovereign, whom Gra! 
they firſt deceived with promiſes which they days 
knew they could not perform, and next be- mad 
trayed to the merey of his late ſervants; whoſe the 
return to office they now barbarouſly obliged the 
him to ſolicit, without making one effort to ning 
- accompliſh that pretended emancipation with Mr. 
-which they affected to colour * motives of FOOL 
"et ne = earl; 
tegri 
But hes Whigs eb no ates of: the Iwo 
Aiftreſſes of the King. When his Majeſty othc 
- ſent for them to reſume their offices, they only his 
ſtipulated for leave to fulfil their engagements, ſhe 
"They aſked no peerages, they ſecured no re- | 
verſions, they demanded no penſions; and | f 8 
. above all, however odious the royal attach- Pay 
ment to Hanover was become, they offered been 
uno illiberal reſentment to the royal mind upon * 
"that account, by which they might have ob- maft 
tained an unlimited popularity. They did chat 
not leave the * until he had withdrawn ' be fi 


brou 
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himſelf from them; nor did they withhold 
their ſupport the moment he was diſpoſed to 
receive it. They all returned to office on the 


fourteenth of February 1746; ſo that Lord 
Granville s adminiſtration laſted three whole 


days. In the new arrangement Mr. Pitt was 


made a Vice-treaſurer of Ireland. The reſt of 


the changes the reader will find at the end of 
the work. And upon the death of Mr. Win- 


nington, which happened in May following, 
Mr. Piit was appointed Paymaſter in His 
room. In his office of Paymaſter, he was 


early diſtinguiſhed by his diſintereſted in- 
tegrity and incorruptible virtue. There are 


two facts related of his conduct, while in this 
office, which reflect the higheſt honour upon 


his character. They have already been 1 
iſhed, in Ho words: 


” When * was e to the office of 


Paymaſter of the Forces, he found it had 
been cuſtomary to have 100,000]. by ad- 
vance, generally lie in the hands of the Pay- 
maſter, which, in the time of ſome of thoſe 
that preſided before him in that office, uſed to 
be ſubſcribed in government ſecurities, which 


vrought 3 or ee per annum, more or leis, 
into 
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into their private purſes.— And in our me- 


—— mory there happened a conjuncture when this 


money ſo ſubſeribed into the land-tax was 


called for, upon an extraordinary emergency, 


for the uſe of the army; but being locked up 
in the exchequer, and all public de bear- 


ing a large diſcount, it could not be ſold but 


at ſuch a great loſs as would have been of the 
utmoſt damage to the ſubſcriber. What was 
the conſequence?—the payment of the army, 


in the time of the war and rebellion, was 


ſtopped, when there was the greateſt occaſion 


for public credit, and punctuality in the pay- 


ment of thoſe troops on whom our whole de- 
ee 


| « But when Mr. Pitt went into that de- 
partment, he placed whatever ſums of money 


\ belonged to the office in the Bank, where they 


might be ready for the public ſervice, without 
ever appropriating any part of it to his pri- 
vate uſe, as had been the cuſtom of former 
times; he never ſubſcribed one ſhilling into 
the funds, nor ever availed himſelf of any in- 
tereſt ariſing from public monies at his diſpo- 


ſal, but was fatisfied with, and touched no 


more than, the legal appointment, ind 
| 5 « The 
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« The next fact is—that when the Parlia- 
ment granted ſubſidies to the King of Sardinia 
and Queen of Hungary; payable at his of- 
fice, half per cent. or more, uſed to be taken 
on the whole ſubſidy, in the moſt reputable 


times, and by thoſe of the moſt approved cha- . 
raters, as a perquiſite of office —This Mr. 


Pitt refuſed, which would have come to a 
large ſum, as the grants at that time to both 


theſe powers were very conſiderable. When 
the King of Sardinia was told this, he could 
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Refuſes the 
pe: quiſite on 


the Sardini- 


an ſubſidy. 


not help expreſſing his ſurpriſe at ſuch an in- 


ſtance of greatneſs of mind and diſintereſted- 


neſs, and therefore, ordered his agent to offer 


the ſame ſum A as a royal preſent to Mr. Pitt, 
who had before refuſed it as a perquiſite. His 


anſwer to this was, that as the Parliament had 


granted thoſe ſums for ſuch uſes, he had no 
right to any part of the money; that he did 
no more than his duty in paying it entire; 


and hoped the refuſal of the King's preſent 


upon that oecaſion would not give offence.— 
When his Sardinian Majeſty heard this, he 
ſaid, Surely this Engliſhman was ſomewhat 
more than a man,” 
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ville and 

Mr. Pelham 
reconciled. 


\ year 1784. 


ther, and left them to themſelves. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


LORD GRANVILLE AND MR. PELHAM RECONCILED rin 
PRINCE'S CLAIMS IN THE CORNISH BOROUGHS. NEW 


 . OPPOSITION FORMED:—MR. . PITT'S SPEECH ON THE 


MUTINY BILL, CONCERNING THE HALF-PAY OFFICERS. 
—ON THE GLASGOW PETITION. ON THE MUTINY BILL, 
. CONCERNING THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION.— ON DUN. 


 KIRK.—ON THE TREATIES WITH BAVARIA AND SPAIN. 


—DEATH AND CHARACTER OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


"Þ FE ſame unanimity which diſtinguiſhed 


the two laſt ſeſſions of Parliament con- 


tinued until the peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 


1748. Even Lord Granville became recon- 
ciled to the miniſter. 
conciliation was effected by Robert Nugent 


Eſq. afterwards Earl Nugent, as he himſelf re- 


lated it in the Houſe of Commons, in the 
ys He appointed them, he ſaid, 
to meet at his houſe, and their meeting was 
to be kept a profound ſecret. One repaired 
to his houſe quite muffled up, ſo that it was 


impoſſible for any one who ſaw him to know 


He juft introduced them to one ano- 
He took 
care, in the mean time, to have a good ſupper 

ready 


him. 


This extraordinary re- 


the m 
ment. 
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court, 
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rough: 
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claring 
anna: 


The 
1747; 


the miniſtry reſolved to diſſolve the Parlia- 
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ready for them, of which they partook; they 
drank heartily after it; the wine put an end 
to the reſerve on which they had ated; they 
ſpoke freely; confidence was eſtabliſhed be- 
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tween them; they became ſincere friends, and 


remained ſo, and cared not the 0X day who 
knew the ERP of this interview.” 


When the rebellion was MeQually c cruſhed, 


ment. The Prince of Wales having been in- 
formed of this reſolution, he held a ſtannary 
court, in his capacity of Duke of Cornwall. 


In this court ſome claims attached to that ho- 


nour were revived, which, had they been ad- 
mitted, would have given the Prince a conſi- 


derable influence in ſome of the Corniſh bo- 


roughs. Lord Bolingbroke was ſuppoſed to 
have been the Prince's adviſer in this affair. 
When the King heard it, he ſent the Duke of 
Newcaſtle to the Prince with a meſſage, de- 


caring the claims ſet up by the court of 


ſtannary to be wholly inadmiſſible, 


The new Parliament met in November 

F . ; o i 5 « a 
1747; but although it was obvious the Prince's 
friends 


Prince's 
claims in 


CY 


the Corniſh 


boroughs. 
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were joined by the Tories, there was 


ment, and the ſeſſion paſſed over with the 
ſame unanimity as before. But during the 
prorogation 'a ſtrong oppoſition was formed, 


and it was reſolved to act with vigour. The 


Prince put himſelf publicly at the head of it. 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord Holland), 


Mr. r. Murray (afterwards Lord Mansfield ), and 


ſeveral other gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed abil 
ties, adhered to Mr. Pelbam. 


On the 29th of November 1748, com- 


menced the ſecond ſeſſion of the new Parlia- 
ment. 25 


But although the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle had been concluded and publiſhed in 


the preceding month of October, no copy of 
it was laid before Parliament. 


The King 
mentioned the treaty in his ſpeech, and the 


terms of it were ſeverely reprobated in the de- 
bate upon the addreſs. 
ſpeak on the ſubject. 


But Mr. Pitt did not 


When the Mutiny bill was brought in, 
there appeared to be ſome freſh clauſes added, 


x particularly one, ſubjecting cfficers upon half- 


pay 


| pay to the penalties of the bill, 
warmly oppoſed, as being W N to the — 
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| c wn Mr, Pitt's 


ſpeech on 


danger, he aſked, could ariſe from oblig- tbe the ae, 
ing a half. pay officer to continue upon the 


© military eſtabliſhment ? It is admitted on all * 


© hands, that while he is in full pay he muſt 
* employ his time, his ſtudy, and even his 
« ſword, as his ſuperiors ſhall direct. There 


© may poſſibly be danger in this, but it never 
can happen until the direction becomes 


wicked, nor prevented but by the. virtue of 


* the army. It is to that virtue we even at 


© this time truſt, ſmall as our army is; it is to 
© that virtue we muſt have truſted, had this 


© bill been modelled as its warmeſt oppoſers 


could have wiſhed; and without this virtue 


* ſhould the Lords, the Commons, and the 
.- people of England, entrench themſelves be- 
hind parchment up to the teeth, the ſword 
will find a paſſage to the vitals of the conſti- 


10 tution. | 


Adis from the city of 2 pray- 
ing to be reimburſed the ſum of ten thouſand 


—_— pounds, 


#26 
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Mr. Pitt's 


ſpeech on 
the Glaſ- 


gow peti- 
tion. 
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ien pounds, extorted from that city by the Dew. 


tender during the late rebellion, occalioned a 
debate in a committee of ſupply, on the I2th 
of April 1749; when it was moved to grant 
the faid ſum. The motion was oppoſed by 
Mr.. Bocoes; other towns, he ſaid, deſerved 
the ſame fayonr; and if this ſum was granted 
to Glaſgow, other places having the ſame 
claim, would expect the like. 


He was anſwered by Mr. Pitt, who ſaid*, 
*. I-ſhall- not enter into a diſpute with the ho- 
©, nourable. gentleman, whether there are not 


many places, both in England and Scotland, 


*. that have an equal pretence to loyalty as the 
a city of Glaſgow, and that ſhewed as much 
< zealfor the ſupport of the government during 
* the late rebellion, as that city; but this I 
will aver, that there was no city, town, or 


place in Great Britain, that ſuffered ſo much, 
Dor that ſhewed greater zeal in the ſame cir- 


©. cumſtances. And without derogating from 


the merit of any one, I may ſay, that there 


are not many cities in the united kingdom 


© that have fo ehen or ſo e diſtin- 
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© guiſhed themſelves in the cauſe. of liberty. 


© It was this, Sir; it was the whole tenor- of 
this city's conduct, from the time of the Re- 
s formation, that drew the reſentment of the 
© rebels upon it, and made them reſolve upon 
the extravagant demand they at firſt made 
, upon that city. If they had inſiſted upon 
© their firſt demand, the city muſt have been 


© ruined; becauſe it would have been impoſ- 
* ſible for the inhabitants to have raiſed ſuch a 
*ſum, Of this they 'had the good for- 


tune to convince the chiefs of the rebels; 
and even the rebels ſhewed that they had no 


* inclination to ruin ſuch a flouriſhing city, ; 


though the inhabitants appeared generally 


to be their enemies. Shall a Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, Sir, ſhew leſs regard to their friends 
1 than the rebels ſhewed to their enemies? 


The rebels gave them 10,000]. ; ; that is to 


* ſay, they paſſed from 10,000]. of their firſt 


* demand, rather than ruin the city ; and this 
© I may the more juſtly call giving them 
* 10,0001: becauſe if the rebels had plundered 


* the city, | they would have found three times 


* the value of that ſum among the inhabitants. 
If, then, the rebels gave that city 10,000], 
rather than expoſe it to ruin, ſhall a Britiſh 
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Parkament refuſe to give it 10, oool. to pre- 
ſerve it from ruin? 


elt really ſhocks. me, Sir, to ſee ſuch a 


queſtion ſtand a debate in a Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons. If the rebels had ſucceeded 


in their flagitious attempt, and had called a 


laviſh Parliament, for they would never 


have called a free one, I ſhould not have 


wondered to ſee ſuch a queſtion oppoſed in 
z Houſe of Commons aſſembled by their 
authority ; but it aſtoniſhes me to ſee ſuch a 
queſtion oppoſed in a Houſe where every 
member preſent profeſſes his friendſhip for 


that city, and acknowledges the gratitude 


due to it from the public for its behaviour. 
The hon. gentleman told us, he did not in- 
tend to depreciate the real merit of the city 
of Glaſgow: I do not know what he in- 


tended, but he endeavoured to ſhew that 
the behaviour of that city was not ſo merito- 
rious as repreſented, becauſe they attempted 
nothing in favour of government till after 


the rebels had marched into England, from 
whence they had reaſon to expect that none 
of them would ever return. This, Sir, was 


; certainly. an inſinuation that the people of 
* ks 7% 4 . 6 Glaſ- ; 


| or THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

* t Glaſgow never did any thing 1 in favour of CHAP. 
© the government, as long as they thought the 8 

Va government in any danger from the rebel- | 

afo lion; and if this had really been the caſe, I 

ed * ſhould have had no great opinion of their 

I's merit. But 1 will ſhew that, before the 

rer rebel army entered England, it was not in 

ve © the power of the people of Glaſgow to do 

b © any thing in favour of the government; 

bs and that they had not then the leaſt reaſon 

2 © to imagine that government was out of all 

ry * danger from the rebellion, 

Jo © When we conſider, Sir, that the rebels 

r. * marched through one half of England, with- 

A c out any oppoſition from the militia; when 

y © we conſider that even in their retreat, 

A though purſued by the Duke and the regu- 

at lar forces, they met with no obſtruction 
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from the militia; vre eannot with any juſtice 
blame the ſouth or weſt parts of Scotland 
for not oppoſing them with their militia. 


And as to the city of Glaſgow, it had nei- 
ther time to provide for its defence, nor was 


it capable of making a reſiſtance, had it had 


time. The town is an open town, without 


ſo much as a wall round it, and the inhabit- 
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ants had neither arms, ammunition, nor 
any ſort of military diſcipline among them ; 
ſo that it was impoſſible for them to think 


of oppoſing an army of Highlanders, who 


are, by the care of their chiefs, bred up to 


arms and military diſeipline from their in- 


fancy. Beſides, they had no time for ſuch 
an undertaking; for the rebels came down 


upon them in a very few weeks after firſt 


appearing in arms; and, till the battle at 
Preſton, every one had reaſon to believe 
that General Cope, with the forces under 


his command, would have given a good 40 


count of them. 


»The caſe was very different, Sir both 


with regard to Newcaſtle and Carliſle, be- 
cauſe both being ſurrounded with a wall 
may, in a few days, be ſo fortified as to be 
able to reſiſt a flying party. Yet how little 
reſiſtance did the latter make? For though 
they had many weeks to prepare for their 
defence; though they had hopes of being 


relieved, in a few days by t the army then aſ- 


ſembled at Newcaſtle, under Marſhal Wade, 
wg Aare up their 1 the very next day 
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«for a general aſſault;-and-yet that city, or 
© at leaſt the caſtle, might have held out much 


longer againſt the rebels, who: had no bat- 
© tering cannon along with them; for a ſmall 


party of the rebels held out the caſtle after- 
« wards for ſome days agairiſt tke Duke, and 
vould probably have held out much longer 
© if they had not heard that ſome battering 


cannon were upon the road from White: 1 


« haven to e ee _ them. n 


- * 
« . 5 


Now, Sir as to the opinion the a 


C of Glaſgow might have of the ſafety of the 


* government, or the event of the rebellion, 
© at the time the rebel army marched into 
England, they could not have ſuch thoughts 


© of either as the hon. gentleman was pleaſed 


to repreſent; for as to the fmall number of 
* that army, the people in Scotland had from 
thence reaſon to fear that the rebels were 


* 


* 


bers in England, or that there was treachery 
* both in his Majeſty's councils and armies; 


for without ſome ſuch well-grounded hopes 


* no one could ſuppoſe that men of common 
* ſenſe would think of invading England with 
an army of 5 or 6000 Highlanders. At the 


F4 Ee time 
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well aſſured of being joined by great num- 
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time of the Revolution, it was at firſt ſaid, 
© that the Prince of Orange was to invade 
England with an army of zo, ooo men, and 


many of the King's friends leemed to be 
* frightened at the news; a noble Lord, who 
© was known to be a firm friend, ſeemed to 
make light of the news, and ſaid he appre- 
© hended no danger from ſuch an army; but 
q when it was afterwards reported that the 
* Prince was to bring 20,000, he began to be 
* afraid; and when he heard that the Prince 
* was to come with 14,000 only, then cries 
he, & We are undone!” When they aſked 
© him the reaſon why he was ſo much afraid 
of 14,000, when he ſeemed no way afraid 
of 30,000, he anſwered, © An army of 
* 30,000 could not conquer England; but no 
© man would come here with an army of 


14, ooo, if he was not ſure of finding a great 
* many traitors amon onglt ourſelves,” 


— 


s This, Sir, ſoon appeared to be a juſt way 
of thinking; and though the event ſhewed 
* that, if the rebels had any ſuch hopes, thoſe 
hopes were very ill- grounded; yet this the 
0 people of Glaſgow could not foreſee; there- 
: fore, from the ſmall number of the rebel 
N * army; 
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army, they had, according to the ſame 
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way of thinking, rather cauſe to dread: the 
event, than to ſuppoſe that none of that 


army would ever return: Nor could they 


ſuppoſe this from the ſpirit that appeared in 


England in favour of the government; for 


though I am very well convinced-that this 
ſpirit was ſincere and true, yet I am afraid 


people to have ventured a battle againſt the 


Duke in Staffordſhire, or to have given him 
the flip, / marched towards London, and 


fought a battle near this city, the fate of 
England would have depended upon the 
iſſue of that battle; for if they had obtained 
a victory, and made themſelves maſters of 
London, I queſtion much if the ſpirit of the 
populace would not ſoon have taken a very 
different turn. 


I muſt therefore conclude, Sir, that when 


o 


F 
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the rebel army marched to England, the 


people of Glaſgow. could form no judgment 
with- any certainty about the event of the 


rebellion; and conſequently, that what they 


did afterwards could proceed from nothing 


n their * attachment to this govern- 
_ © ment; 
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 CWAP. „ment; and I muſt add, that their zeal was 


much che more meritorious; as it was mani. 


1748. 


feſted after they had ſeverely ſmarted for it, 

in having ſuch; a large ſum of money ex- 
© torted from them by the rebels, merely on 
4 account of the zeal they had formerly ſhewn 
for ſupporting the liberties of their country, 


© A burat child, they ſay, dreads the fire; 


© and if the people of Glaſgow, after having 
* ſmarted ſo ſenſibly for their loyalty, had re- 
fſolved to lie quiet, and wait the event of 
things, their conduct would have been ex- 
* cuſable. By holding ſuch a conduct they 
6 ee have been conſiderable gainers, even 
though we ſhould grant the money now 

a for. But they honeſtly and bravely 


* reſolved not to be idle ſpectators of the con- 
* fuſions of their country. They reſolved to 


be active in putting a happy end to them as 
A ſoon as poſſible ; and with this view, as 


1 N with no ſucceſs or effect, is what no 
man can ſay with any certainty; for the re- 


© ſoon as they had. an opportunity, they put 


1 themſelves. to very bn expence. 


| 70 — Sir, 1 Abbes expence was at- 


biet they raiſed and ſent to TY with 
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c two more, ſo effectually guarded that paſs; e's 
that no reinforcement ever did march that —— 
« way to the rebels; and the. regiment, they ga, 
kept at home very probably prevented any 
; reinforcement being ſent | by the way of 
Glaſgow. And though our army was un- 
fortunate at the affair of Falkirk, yet if the 
© Glaſgow regiment had not beem there, it 
might have been much more unfortunate, 
and the victory of the rebels more complete; 
for though that regiment was engaged in the 
© action, it is evident that it was not defeated 
* and diſperſed, : becauſe, if it had, the men 
would have run home, whereas it retreated 
in good. order to Edinburgh, without the 
{ loſs of a man, except thoſe that were killed, 
f e or taken priſoners at the battle. 


5 1 to the 88 of 4 1 coun- 


| * ties, and that of Newcaſtle in particular, 


* compariſons are odious, Sir; and I ſhould 
have avoided making any, if I had not been 
forced to it by the hon. gentleman who 
: ſpoke laſt, I ſhall readily acknowlege, and 

* gratefully own, the dutiful zeal of all theſe 


places for the ſupport of his Majeſty's go- 


eee and. I muſt likewiſe confeſs that 
| 5 thoſe 


| 
| 
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©thoſe who do not deſi! re from the public any 


* © reimburſement of the expence they were at 


upon that occaſion, have more merit than 

* thoſe that do; but at the ſame time muſt ob- 
© ſerve, . that before the rebels left Edin- 
* burgh, all thoſe places were ſecured againſt 
any viſit from them, not only by the ſtrong 
© town of Berwick, but by an army equal to 
that of the rebels, encamped near Newcaſtle, 
and commanded by one of the beſt generals 

© in the ſervice; whereas the inhabitants of 
Q © Glaſgow ſhewed their zeal for his Majeſty, 
© even when the rebels were maſters of their 
country. And as to the expence, it muſt 
be acknowleged that, over and above the 
relief now prayed for, that city was, either 
voluntarily or by compulſion, at a much 
greater expence in proportion than any of 


_ © the places mentioned; for, from what was 
© ſaid by the gentleman at your bar, it appears 


that, over and above the two fines extorted 
from them by the rebels, their expence 
* amounted to above 8oool.; which is greater 
* than what the town of Newcaſtle is ſaid to 
© have been put to; and is, I am ſure, more 
in proportion for the ſingle city of Glaſgow | 


© alone than 30,000]. is for the whole county 
>" of 
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© of Vork. Beſides, Sir, none of thoſe places 0 
© ſuffered any interruption in their trade or 
© manufactures, whereas the trade and manu- 
factures of Glaſgow were at full ſtop, almoſt 
during the whole time of the rebellion. To 
© which I muſt add, that the expence of the 
former was voluntary, whereas a great part 


of the latter's expence was by compulſion, 


© which makes a very great difference; for 
, people may generouſly contribute more to 
the affiſtance of government, as all thoſe 
places did, but they will never voluntarily 
contribute more than they can ſpare; whereas 
© a people may be forced to contribute what 


« would infallibly prove their ruin, ſhould 


they meet with no retribution ; which is the 
* caſe now before us. 


C Then, Sir, as to the city of Carliſle, the 
© rebels might perhaps raiſe the'taxes there, as 
they did in many other places; but I can- 


not think they impoſed any fine upon that 


* city: J am rather inclined to think they fa- 
* youred it, becauſe the people abſolutely re- 
* fuſed to ſupport his Majeſty's commanding 
* officer there in making a ſtout reſiſtance, 
* which was the cauſe of the city and caſtle's 

being 
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c "A P. © being ſiitfentieres..- I. therefore think we 
Gs have no need to be afraid of an application 
, 6:1 relief Sum any of thoſe places; at leaſt, 
* I am ſure that if any ſuch application mould 


* the application now under out conſideration; 
© and conſequently our complying with this 
can be no ee for our complying with 
* ys future. ö 


* Bar chit of usdegaf a bad precedent, 
© is not, it ſeems, Sir, the only danger we 
are to expoſe. ourſelves to by agreeing to this 


danger of exciting a rebellion in England. 


* cannot think there is any one gentleman in 


15 Th tp be no future application of this kind, 
we can be in no ſuch danger; becauſe no 

: Work can be diſobliged at the Parliament's 
© not granting him relief if he does not apply 

* for it; and I have good reaſon to hope 
that there will be no ſuch future application. 
hope all gentlemen and bodies politic in 
Great Britain will follow the example of the 
" olty of Glaſgow, and deſire no relief for what 


ö 


* be made, it cannot be ſo well ſupported as 


motion: We are beſides threatened with the 
* This, Sir, is ſo imaginary a danger, that I 


© this Houſe that is really afraid of it. If there 


* they 


they voluntarily contributed towards th 
« ſupport of his Majeſty's government, nor 
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for what they ſuffered in being obliged. to 


l give | free quarters to the rebels; and if we 


have no application upon either of theſe 
heads, I believe we can have no application 


made to us upon any other. But ſuppoſe 


ve ſhould have ſome applications, we ſhall 
then have an opportunity to conſider their 
© merits; and if the circumſtances of the peti- 
© tioners ſhould appear to be the ſame with 
© thoſe of the petitioners now before us, I do 
© not queſtion their meeting with the ſame 
ſucceſs. If their circumſtances ſhould ap- 
© pear to be different, and not near ſo merito- 
* rious, we | may refuſe. their petition with 


+: 6 ſafety; becauſe, however partial they may be 


in their own favour, the reſt of the nation 
will judge impartially, and approve our re- 
* fuſal; and if the reſt of the nation approve 
dit, we can be in no danger of its exciting a 
* rebellion in this part of the kingdom. 


Another danger we are threatened with 


upon this occaſion is, that if we agree to 


this motion it will encourage people not to 
© be active in defending themſelves· againſt 


any 
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aa principle would ſurely be wrong, it would 
be much more ſo to lay the contrary down 


© down as a principle, that thoſe who ho- 


rection, and have ſuffered ſeverely on ac- 
count of that oppoſition, ſhould meet with 
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© any future invaſion or inſurrection, or per. 
© haps, under the pretence of force, to contri. 
bute to its ſupport. This I ſhall grant, Sir, 
might be the conſequence of laying it down 
* as a general principle, that all who ſuffer by 
an invaſion or inſurrection ſhall have their 
© loſs made good by the public; and there- 
fore it would be wrong to lay down ſuch 2 
« general principle. But if the laying down 


5 as an unalterable maxim of ſtate. It would 
©. be unjuſt, as well as imprudent, to lay it 


© neſtly and bravely riſk their lives and for- 
* tunes in oppoſition to an invaſion or inſur- 


* no relief from the public, eſpecially when 


their preſervation or ruin depends upon that « Js 
* relief, which appears to be the caſe now be- m 
« fore us. And if we conſider this, we muſt En 
allow that if we think of the Juſtice due to 4 
the public creditors, or of relieving our poor vs 
* labourers and manufacturers, we muſt agree © 


to this motion, becauſe the public revenue 
5 will ſuffer a great deal more by the ruin of : 


$ ſuch 


4 on Tater by granting the relief deſired by Ja 


wh . Ts relief, Sir, they cannot or bee 8 
« the produce & the forfeited. eſtates i in Scot- 


2 till after his diſtemper had put an end to his 


or rim BARL OF CHATHAM: 2 
6 ſuch, a trading town 28 Glaſgow, than it * or A 


© the petitioners for W that ruin. 


Wal way 


r 


5 land. It would be like preſcribing a remedy 
©to a lick n man, which could not be got ready 


« life. It will be ſeveral years: before any 
« thing, can be made of thoſe eſtates; and i in 
C the mean time the city of Glaſgon muſt be 
© ruined with law charges, by their. creditors 
: ſuing for their moneys which they will cer- 
| « paid. Thie it 18 . — the corpora- 
: tion to do out of their preſent i income, and 
© at the ſame time ſupport their neceſſary an- 

© nual expence; therefore their ruin muſt be 

inevitable, or the relief now moved. for 

muſt be granted.” 


| The motion was agreed to. = 
The, ſeſſion ended the xgth. of 7 ea 19005 tos, 


i 
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Nothing material happened during the ſum- 


mer. 


On the 16th of November 1 749, Paris 
lament met again; when it appeared that the 


party in oppoſition had increaſed conſiderably 


in number; and being under the patronage 


| of the Prince of Wales, who was highly po- 


pular at this time, they were, from that cir- 


cumſtance, favourably judged of by the public. 


The addreſs, and many other points, were 


warmly debated ; but Mr. Pitt did not IG 4 


Upon _ of them. 


When the Mutiny bill was Froh i in 


(January 17 30), Col. George Townſhend, af- 
terwards Marquis Townſhend, propoſed "YL 


clauſe by way of rider, for preventing any 


% non- commiſſioned officer's being broke or 
reduced to the ranks, or any ſoldier's being 


puniſhed but by the ſentence of a court- 
martial, He informed the Houſe that his 
clauſe was founded upon indubitable facts. 
He ſaid he had witneſſes at the door to 
prove that a ſergeant and corporal were re- 
duced to the ranks becauſe ſome of their party 


in 
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inthe rear, as they were going upon duty to the © HAP, 


play-houſe, happened to ſay in the ftreet, Van- 
deput for ever ! For this heinous offence, which 
they could not prevent, the two non-commiſ- 


ſioned officers were, without trial, reduced 


an eee 


Mr. Pitt, who was ail Paymakier, be 
againſt the clauſe; — 


£43 


3 60 
47. 


I never will agree, ? be fd, N 0 of coy 


* ficers and ſoldiers to the bar of this Houſe ce Mon 


to traduce and impeach each other. If they ring the 
once learn the way to come here with their ten 


5 complaints, they will next come with their 


+ petitions. Our buſineſs is to conſider of the 


© number of forces neceſſary for the defence 


of this kingdom and our poſſeſſions, and to 
grant the money for the maintaining that 
number. We have no buſineſs with the 
conduct of the army, or the officers or ſol- 
* diers complaints; thoſe are ſubjects which 
belong to the King, or to ſuch as ſhall be 


M. s. 


* commiſſioned by him to hear them. If we 


give ear to them, we ſhall not only deftroy 
the diſcipline of the army, but make Parlia- 
ment deteftable; for it will be impoſſible to 

Q 3 -+ * give 
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CHAP. «© give ſatisfaction to both parties; beſides 


—_— cauſing great trouble and neglect of duty, 
in coming from diſtant parts of the king- 
dom. Therefore I. hope, Sir, the Houſe 
8. wwill:not! permit any inquiry to be made into 
the. complaint that has been offered. There 

is not the leaſt pretence for ſaying that it re- 

-lates to ſthe freedom of election; nor to the 

particular election for Weſtminſter now 

going on. It relates ſingly to the duty of 

e dee StW- O non-commmnuthoned: officers, ſent out 

rn 7. < with a party upon duty, and it was the ſer- 

ene 3 ta have made report of this cir- 
my 11  olauflagcerif! it happened, and be.-knew of 
Va.t, to his ommanding officer. hy he did 
nt; is not: for as to inquire; nor is it a queſ- 
tion for this: Houle: to determine Whether 


„ 


K 1n 


a 


| 7 the commanding::officer hab puniſſec his 


? ſergeant and corporal with unmetited ſeve- 
Srityr: Atibelongs tara court- martial, or board 
f affe 1 Ne 0} 10 Bubnos 


7 


e 1 0 7 
4514 7 273 [ds . a Þ + *3 ; 3113 4 2 N : 1 * ) C. ba. 
* 
4 r WW 1 4 
G7 The clauſe Was Wit whe: 0 no! 
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On the 5th of 1 17 50, as Eg. 
mont moved for copies of all letters and papers 
relative: to the demtiftien of Dunkirk, ac- 
Coreg 


=_ 
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cnap, i 

cording ito the late n of Aix la Cha- W vp; 
en 1 g0Nom7 i, enen Delis: . 3 agg Ret 2 
TIS 7 navy © + d [has 2711289 205 +; 1080 : _ Ns 

f 4- r 211. 4 11 27e 1 ö ; 10 
Mr. Pitt: oppoled this motion. * 40 Mr. Pitt's 55 
ſpeech on "Kg 


it was not only impolitie but dangerous; as Dunkirk. 
© tending to involve the nation in another N 
war with France, when it was notorious we 
© were in no ſituation adequate to bear the 
© expence;” It was a wery good anſwer to the 
© motion to ſay it was premature; for ſince 
© the conclufion of the treaty there had not 

_ yet been opportunity to execute all the arti- 

r *« cles of itʒ that the coſt of the work being to 
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of be defrayed and performed by the French, 

on 4 they may ſay, © our finances are reduced, +} 
F þ © we cannot afford the money. at preſent, but 
24 © ſhall in a little time.” At all events the mo- 

” © © tion, he faid, was highly improper at chat 

| © moment. It was an affront to the French 

rd © court, and as we were not in'a condition-to 


« ſupport it by any ſtrong meaſures, it was 
* exhibiting our petulance and impotence.— 


Lord Melcombe ſays (in his Diary), that this mqtian 


= originated with the Prince ; and when the inutility of it was 
18 repreſented to his Royal Highneſs, he ſaid, “ That making 
* the motion would make the miniſtry feel they had Ja corde au 
* col,” Bs ; 
: Q 3 1 
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r and repaired marine, the motion may be 
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| CHAP. At a future period, with a recruited finance 


< proper, if the terms of the treaty have not 
© been complied with. But if the motion is 


c carried, and it ſhould come out that Dun- 


« kirk is now in the ſtate that it was in by the 


* treaty of Utrecht, explained in the year 


© 1717, which he believed to be the fad, 
« would any gentleman ſay this was a crime 
in the preſent miniſtry, or a ſufficient 
* reaſon for a quarrel with France?” 


The motion was negatived by 242 to 115. 


On the 17th of January 1751, the Parlia- 
ment met. The King, in his ſpeech, in- 
formed them that he had concluded a treaty 
with Spain, and another with the Elector of 
Bavaria. The addreſs was moved in the uſual 


Nyle, approving of theſe treaties, although 
they had not then been laid before the Houſe; 


which occaſioned a long debate. 

Lord Egmont moved to leave out all the 
words of afprobation in the addreſs, He was 
anſwered by 
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Mr, Pitt, who ſaid, * The treaty with Ba- 24 J a 
varia was founded in the beſt political wiſ- w—— * 
* dom; it was a wile meaſure, as tending mr. Fir: 
* moſt effeQually to preſerve the balance of the ri 

power in Germany, and of courſe to pre- — 7 
* ſerve the tranquillity of Europe. The 1.8 
FElector of Bavaria was taken off from the 
French intereſt by it, which, as it contri- 
buted to weaken the Houſe of Bourbon, it 
contributed to the continuation of peace. 
The treaty with Spain was a wiſe and ad- 
vantageous meaſure. The court of Spain 
5 © had agreed to many conceſſions; they had 
* agreed to pay a large ſum to the South Sea 


Company; to the re-eftabliſhment of the 
2 _ * Britiſh trade in Spain, that Britiſh ſubjects 
4 * were to pay no other duties on merchan-. 
© dize than what the King of Spain's own. 


ſubjects were to pay. Lord Egmont had 
| obſerved that the claim of no ſearch had not 
- been revived in the treaty; and not being 
even mentioned, this eſſential point had | 
been totally abandoned. To this part of 
Lord Egmont's ſpeech Mr. Pitt anſwered, 
* That he had once been an advocate for that 
claim: It was when he was a young man; 
but now he was ten years older; had conſi- 
C4 © „ 
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dered publie affairs more coolly, and was 


convinced that the claim of no '/tarch re- 

ſpecting Britiſh veſſels near the coaft of Spa- 

niſ America could never be obtained, un- 

leſs Spain was ſo: reduced as to conſent to 
any terms her c might _ Proper 

8 to _— FEC 

222805 Yr 1 a 8 


E me. motion was negative, by 
203 en mw” | 96 


Cc - xy PS. - 
4. 18 33. 


On be acm of March the Prince of Wale 


| died, 7s 


| 


* 1 
— — - 


460205 not the deſign of this work to ſtate 


the particulars of that event, which have been 
already related in other books, unleſs ſuch re- 


lation is very erroneous. This event is no 


otherwiſe neceſſary to mention here than as it 


annihilated the plan of a regular and ſyſtema- 


tic oppoſition that was forming; and when 
completed was intended to act under his 


Royal Highneſs's protection and controul. 


Lord Melcombe's printed account admits this 


fact in part. But there are letters from per- 
ſons of the firſt conſideration which may, per- 
haps, on ſome future * be printed, which 

. 
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2 fate this, and other traits of the Prince's cha- © f. 5 | 
re- racter, ſtronger, and with more truth than 3 . 
a- Lord ee has done. = 
ihe =>": Bi 5 
to The pan accounts of the Prince's as oy 
er racter are not very e exact. Perhaps they were 15 
| written very ſoon after his. death, when, an 1 
impartial writer might be influenced by cau- 1 
y tion; for all ſorts of miniſters are eager to pro- £ 
; ſecute the liberty” of the preſs, when they „ 
| do it under the pretence of defending royalty. pars: 
7 | Nor i is it leſs true, that when they are dif- 
85 miſſed from office, no ſubjects are more eager 
i to  exetciſe this privilege. © "Theſe accounts 
3 ſtate the Prince to Have been' a man of moſt 
excellent talents, and poſſeſſing a thoroug 
- knowledge of the Britiſh conſtitution, &c. 
wr &. No affertions can be more diftant from © . WM 
t truth. The 'beff of his qualifications might 
be negatively deſcribed. His heart was not 
N bad; nor was he an enemy to the kingdom; 
— ©. ne no private treaſures, nor adopted 


any ſiniſter advice with a view to obtain them; 
he was not inſane, nor under Thy W 
ruition of the Princeſs, | hs ; 


| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
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CHAP. W. 


THE REGENCY rn —THE BEDFORDS TURNED 
OUT. MR. PITT" S TREATMENT OF THE DUKE OF NEW. 
CASTLE.—MR. PITT'S BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
CHELSEA PENSIONERS, 


THE death of the Prince of Wales filled 

the oppoſition with the greateſt con- 
ſternation and confuſion. Several of them 
thought of making terms with the miniſter— 
others of ſeceding and ſome were for re- 
maining with the Princeſs, * . the 
e. of events. 


| The firſt meaſure of government was the 
\ ſettlement of a regency, which was done 
upon fair and liberal terms. The Princeſs 
Dowager was made Regent, and guardian of 
the minor, as well as of her other children. 
Being a female, there was a council of re- 
geney appointed, conſiſting of the great offi- 
cers of ſtate, and the Duke of Cumberland was 
placed at the head of it. This compliment to 
the Duke occaſioned ſome invidious ſpeeches 
in 
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in Parliament, from gentlemen who were not HF. 
acquainted. with the Duke's real charater.— 
Time has ſhewn that the analogies they of- 
fered in the. way of propheſy had not the 
leaſt foundation in truth. The Duke had, in 


1751. 


ED the judgment of theſe gentlemen, treated. the | 
wa Scots rebels with too much ſeverity. But 


this was a juſtifiable ſeverity. And thoſe 
who had latent deſigns forgave not - the diſ- 


ed appointment. 

m The debate was upon the clauſe reſpecting 
— the council. Mr. Pitt defended the bill; but 
e- by ſomething he ſaid concerning the council, 


he Mr. Fox thought he hinted at the Duke of 

Cumberland, and began defending the Duke; 

but Mr. Pitt explained in ſuch terms that Mr. 
he Fox went away without dividing. The de- 
ne bate being in a committee, the Speaker (On- 
's MW /ow) made a very able ſpeech againſt the 
of clauſe, which he deprecated as fraught with 
n. great and probable evils; he dreaded no im- 


e- proper ambition in the Duke; nothing, he 
fi- WU was confident, was farther from his Royal 
as Highneſs's heart; but his apprehenſion was, 
to that the Duke and Princeſs would not coaleſce 
es in meaſures z and he inſinuated, in delicate 


in N terms, 


A 
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+ terms, his anxiety upon tlie miſunderſtand. 


ing which ſubſiſted between the Princeſs 


Dowager cy the Princeſs Amelib; and the 
warm affection between che latter Princeſs and 


her brother. This ſpeech gave Mr. Pelham 


a great deal of uncaſineſs, and he often men- 


tioned It, 


: 6} 
+ 3 6 * E * (3325 


The Regent was not impeded in her juſt 


authority by any harſh conditions; nor were 
there any limitations of her power introduced 
that implied the leaſt ſuſpicion of her i integrity | 


or rectitude. The King himſelf treated her 


with every mark of reſpeck, attention, and 


affection. He frequently viſited her; 1 2, 500l, 
were immediately paid her; and notwith- 
ſtanding the war which quickly followed de- 
manded greater ſupplies than the war of any 


former period, yet her money was conſtantly 
paid. And when the Prince of Wales (George 
TH.) arrived at the age of eighteen, the 
King ordered him a ſeparate allowance (over 
and above what was given to the Princeſs) of 
49, oool. gp annum from his civil liſt. 


* "og ' ; 3 
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le party lich had arranged themſelves 


under the late Prince of Wales, being now 
with- 
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they; had and opportunity of increaling the 
number of thein ſupporters, hy embracing the 
fugitives, and turning out the Duke of Bed- 
fard, arid; his friends, ho had never acted 
rordially with. them, not ęexen during the 
war: In June His the Duke 0 of Beqford 


89 


E 


The Bed- 


fords turned 


Was diſmiſſed from the officerof 5 ſecretary of out. 
ſtate, and Lori Sandwich from, the poſt of 


fiift lord of thenadmüralty, Lord Trenibam 
(inde created. Marquis ofoS:2ferd , from the 
fame: board; and: ſome others of his Grace's 
friends from other ioffices. at Theſe noblemen 


and:;gentlemen:;heing; Joined by thoſe of the 
late Prince's party, Who had not united with 


ee Hribamt, they formed a freſh oppoſition; 
andn thouglothey were not conſiderable in 


numher, they were ſuppoſed to be privately | 


ktoubtenanbed!by ixhe Duke of, Cumberland, 


and io have a(ſceret.communication with, Mr. 


198%: Herd; otaldernefſe ſucceeded the Duke 
Beard, and Lord Anſon, was placed at 


MLA) 1000 cant oak 2 tte 


22iditgy 02 [ 2252119 2 16113 258; 


|. The-ſeſſion: cloſed in June, and nothi a 
material happened during the ſummer. 
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without. bead or cement, the Pelhams ſaw CH AP. | 
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ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 


WP vember 1751, but there Were no debates; and 


1752. 


the ſeſſion cloſed on the 25th of March 1752. 
Five days after the Parliament roſe the King 


went to Hanover, During his Majeſty's ab- 
ſence, there was a great deal of intriguing and 


negotiating amongſt all parties. But in every 
one of theſe negotiations Mr. Pitt had :the 


Erenvilles were totally omitted; however, the 
increaſing weight and conſequence of Mr. 


Pitt in the Houſe of Commons, excited the 
jealouſy of the principal perſons in office, as 
well as of thoſe in oppoſition. He was not 
ignorant of the clandeftine projects of 


both parties; but he deſpiſed them. In one 


2 diſmiſſed him; for he Mill held the poſt of 
Paymaſter. The ſubject of the conference 


conference he had with the Duke of Newcaflle, 
he treated that nobleman in ſuch a manner, 
that if he had not dreaded him he would have 


was the meaſures which the King was taking 


in Germany, to ſecure the election of à King 
of the Romans. In this conference Mr. - Pitt 


told his Grace that he engaged for ſubſidies 


without knowing the extent of the ſums, and 


for alliances without knowing the terms. The 


Duke complained of Mr, Pitt's hauteur to his 
con- 


Parliament met again on the 14th of No- 


preface 
ſeriptic 
penſior 
by the 


penſion 
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confidential friend Mr. Stone, who adviſed his 
Grace to overlook it, ſaying i it would be moſt 7 
prudent. 


In the mucke ng delten, which your on 
the 11th of January 1753, and ended the 7th 
of June i in the ſame year, Mr. Pitt took 1 no 
part in any of the debates. 


And he was alſo totally Lient in the next 


ſefſion, which commenced on the 15th of 
November 27535 and cloſed on the 6th or 


April 1754+ | 


In 1754 Parliament was diffolved. 


The new Parliament met on the 1 4th of 
November. Mr. Pitt was ſtill in his office of 
Paymaſter. The next day (the 1 5th), as ſoon 
as the addreſs was reported, Mr. Pitt moved 
for leave to bring in a bill which will be an 


everlaſting monument to his humanity. He 


prefaced this motion with a melancholy « de- 
ſeription of the hardſhips to which the out- 
penſioners of Chelſea Hoſpital were expoſed 
by the preſent improper mode of paying their 


penſions. The __ diſabled veterans, he 


ſaid, 


ſioners. 


235 
nar. 


1752 


1750 


Mr. Pitt's 

bill for the 
relief of the 
Chelſeapens 


\ i 
| 
f | 
i 
1 
| 
3 


+, ab - 
£68 
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* 
il DIL 


he 29 under the neceſſity of borrowing 
19 > 
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CHAP ſaid. who were entitled to this excellent cha- 
rity, were cruelly, oppreſſed by a number of 
wretches who ſupplied them with money in 


advance. By the preſent method, the poor 
man can recęiye no money until he has 
NO £6 

| been twelve 1 months upon the liſt This Was 


$330": 9413 


extremely unjuſt, becauſe * the poor veteran's 


UIS $4 
merit and claim to tl e charity commented 
from the moment of his diſability i in the Ix 


vice. But by this delay « of. the firſt payment, 


392. 14 i 


money upon the certificate of his admiſſion 


E ww 14 - T 


upon the liſt. "He was ſupplied. with a Pit- 
tance by one of the people called uſurers, who 


compelled the. poor wretch to allow him a a 


4 fy ew * 
10 ; $? 4 


_- 


moſt exorbitant intereſt. he practice con- 


tinuing a . few years, the penſioner had no- 
Thing to ſubfiſt, enz t the whole. of his, penſion 


a 44 441. 


being ſwallowed, up. in uſury,.. To. remedy 


e — 14K : 


this c nee he e 1 5 his bill, that 


32 _ 4 - * 
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on n the ſame humane pes = and the bill to 


commence on the 2 5th « of December 1754— 


The 125 was e brought in, and 
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Mr. 'Fox 

- Wiſhes to 
Facceed Mr, 
Pelham, and 
to be miniſ- 
tet of the 
Houſe of 


Common 


- * 
. 
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brarfor MR. 10 Abbt WISHES To svcerrh 
© MR. PELHAM, Au To BE-MINISTER OF THE HOUSE or 
| COMMONS,—EXPLANATION, OF | MINISTER OF THE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—MR'. PITT EXPECTS TO BE MADE 


SECRETARY OF STATE—SIR THOMAS ROBINSON AP. 
POINTED.—GENERAL. DISSATISFACTION.—PARTY AT 
LEICESTER-HOUSE,—STATE OF THE NATION. 


F March 1 7 FR Mr: Pelham died. This 
event proved as fatal to the miniſtry as the 
death of the Prince of Wales had been to the 


* N | . 20 


Mr. . "wh was n at 3 wiſhed 
to ſucceed to Mr. Pelham s fituation, and 
the oppoſition offered to act under him if he 
was appointed; but the Duke of Newcaflle 
ſaid, He had been ſecond miniſter long 
enough; - that he would not have acted in 
that capacity under any body but his brother, 
and now his brother was gone he would be 


at che head of the treaſury himſelf.” Mr. For 


then ſolicited the Duke to ſucceed his Grace 
in the office of ſecretary of ſtate; and it is 
very * that this requeſt would have 


been 


Pg 
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been granted, had he not inſiſted upon hav- 1025 
ing the management of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, which the Duke peremptorily refuſed; 9 
and upon that point the negotiation broke 

ws £ of: bo „ 

i The management of the Houſe of Com- Penh 

X i mons, as it is called, is a confidential depart- c come © 

5 ment, unknown to the conſtitution. In the = 
public accounts it is immerſed under the 

; head of ſecret ſervice; It is uſually given to 

15 the ſecretary of ſtate, when that poſt l is filled 

* by a commoner. The buſineſs of the de- 

he partment is to diſtribute with art and policy, | 
amongſt the members who. have no oſtenſible , 

places, ſums of money, for their ' ſupport 

0 during the feſfion ; beſides contracts, lottery | 

ng tickets, and other deuecurb. It is no uncom- 

1 mon eireumſtance, at the end of a ſeſſion, for 

* a gentleman to receive five hundred or a. 

Y thouſand Pounds for bis e ” 

er, e | £ ,, 209 IRS 

be RO ES TL REI Rs © "abs 

"2a, Mr. Fox was ſo confident his negotiation with the Dube 
would ſucceed, that while it was n he ſent the 3 

ace . ebnet, e 1.04 Hi rr rh 
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+ When it Was Now that the Duke of New. 
— e intended the 5 1 for himſelf, Mr. 
| 11 Pitt 


- - 
2. — 2 * 2 
4 — a 


® "CP: / 
0 


5 48 ri, 
- . 6& The King has declared his intention to make me * 
s tary of ſtate, and I (very unworthy as I fear Iam of ſuch an 
| 12 undertaking) muſt tale the contlu? of the Houſe of Commons, 
| 4 J cannot, therefore, well actept the office, tilt after the firſt 
6 | deyfa coats, which may be d warm one, A great attendance 
| iN | hat day of my friends will be of the greateſt conſequence t to 


my future fituation, and I ſhould be extremely happy, if you 
"i would, for that reaſon, ſhew yourſelf e them, to the 
569 g * e ooeme K. 
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H. FOX.” - 


55 * Memoirs «; Fi - Marchioneſs of Pompadour (vol. i i. 

pages 57. 58, 59, Eng. tranſ. 1766) we are preſented with 

a 1 intereſting anecdote, written 10 Cardinel 0 by 
V miniſter of that time ; 


2 penſion ( writes the miniſter) Bal If the Panini, to 

haps quiet. But as the King's money is not ſufficient, they, 

As 0 whom I give none, clamour loudly | fora war; it would be ex- 
1 bedient for your Eminence to remit me three millions of French 
\ . ©livreg, in order to ſilenee theſe barkers. Gold is a metal which 
here corvects all ill qualities in the blood. A penſion of 

- 2000l. a-year will make the moſt impetuous warrior in Parlia- 


unt at a lamb...” 


By the help of this 8 we are e to compre- 
bend the myſtical meaning of a miniſter's planning of a Parlia- 
ment, and of a miniſter's conducting a Houſe of Commons, The 
former phraſe we find uſed by Mr. Tindal, inthe ecta vo 

edition of his Hiſtory of England, vol. xxi. page 439—it 
8 - | * SORT runs 


\ n N WT 
z 


* * 
* 


expected them without aſking. This diſap- f rn 


cellor of the exchequer, and Sir Thomas Ro- Sir x. N. 
binfon ſecretary of ſtate, and ſome other alter. dare 


b 0 there was a general diſſatisfac- Ceneralaif- 


ing that ſeemed to menace more danger to their 
_ views than their on differences. This was 
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\ 


vin expected that the ſeals of ſeeretary of ear 
ſtate would have been offered to him. It is S 
certain that he did not aſk for them, but he Mr. fle 


expects to 

of tate, 
pointment was in ſome degree palliated by 
making Mr. George” Grenville treaſurer of the 
navy, who at that time lived in the utmoſt in- 
timacy with Mr. Pitt; and was become his 
relation, by Mr. Pitt having lately married 
his fiſter. Mr. Legge was appointed chan- he 


ations were made. But notwithſtanding this 


tien throughout alt parties. Some diſliked 
the meaſures, others diſliked the men; in fine, 
nobody was pleaſed; neither thoſe in office, 
nor thoſe out; and there was new a party form- 


the party of Leiceſter-houſe, which threw a Partxat 
general alarm and conſternation over the | houſe. 
1 2 _ one was quite n of Nun 


5 8 Tos 7 4 « Me WEE [wi Bis 8 had ſettled the 
Plan of the new Parliament.” — And ſame vol. page 510, he 
ſubjoins . As to the elections, they went much in * fame 


track that had been laid out by Mr. P.“ x - 
R 3 this 
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on Ar. this- party conſiſted. Several individuals in 


e 


State of the 
nation. 


office, and in W were n of 
1 belonging anal Wb f 3 
LEND eit! Ag ho, 11594 


7 enen bee Bases, not leſs diag to 


the miniftry than to the wholenation, was the 


flame of war Which had been kindled in 


North America, and threatened to burſt out 
in Europe. Great Britain was at this period 


every day more eloſely riveted to the conti- 


5 nent by freſh engagements, while her own 
proper affairs were totally neglected. "Het 
fleet was rotting in ordinary; her army, ex- 


cept ſuch corps as were under the eye of the 


Nuke of Cumberland, relaxed in diſcipline.— 


Her miniſters were timid by diſunion, and 


their meaſures were enervated by ignorance. 
However unpleaſing the fact may be to relate, 
it is a fact which the beſt · informed perſons 
will not contradict, that the principal, if not 
onluy attention of all deſcriptions of men, was | 


employed at this time in intriguing and nego- 
tiating far places. But in this general aſſer- 


tion, it is not to be underſtood that all parties 
' were influenced by the ſame motives, | There 


is no douht that ſome perſons were actuated 
by the of felt ieren but it is equally 


true 
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true that there were many who were governed 
by a ſincere deſire to ſerve the country; that 


offices were no otherwiſe their objects than as 
they gave them power and ſituation to do 


good. This diſtinction it is not only proper, 
but neceſſary, to make; becauſe it was a prin- 
ciple laid down in the next reign, and the vo- 
tries of the court diſſeminated it with uncom- 
mon art and induſtry, that all mankind: were 
knaves alike; that the ſubjects of all Kings 
ought to look for honefty i in the royal boſom; 


they ſaid it reſided no-where elſe. This poll MA s; 


tical blaſphemy came with unpardonable ef- 


frontery from the followers of a court, which 


owed its elevation to the true orthodox 1 7284 
phe. of the e 
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ded any or THE DISAGREEMENT AT \ LEICESTER-HQUSE.-. 

LORD HARCOURT AND DR. HAYTER RESIGN TAER 

13 QF/GOVERNOR A PRECEPTOR TQ THE PRINCE, 
_ —PUKE OF BEDFORD'S MOTION UPON THIS SUBJECT IN 
"THz Hdd sr or LORDS.—PUR EXPLANATION Op 
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* Fe a ">a procy auen of the. Prince 
(George. IL) ha had, een, committed. to. Lord 
Harcourt as governo 5. te Dr, Hayter, Biſhop | 


of. Nerwieh,, — ptor; and, to Andrew 
Sone Eſq, brather to the Primate. of that name, 
as ſub-governor ; recommended by the Duke 


of Neæcecaſtle; and to Mr, Scott as ſub-pre- 


ceptor, recommended by Lord Bolingbrote.— 


In about a year and a half a diſagreement 


broke out amongſt them of a moſt important 


nature. It was ſaid by the friends of Leiceſter- 


houſe, that the governor and preceptor did 


not diſcharge the duties of their truſt with 
alacrity. But it came out afterwards that this 
complaint lay deeper than was at firſt ſup- 


. There were two perſons concerned in 
S this 


tween Mr. Stone and Mr. Marray 


ISO. OE. 


and geſture; which, added to a good figure, 
rendered his converſation particularly pleaſing, 


this affair whom it is. proper to- mention part. CHAPY | ,F 
cularly: 

friend and adyiſer of the Duke of Neweafle., cul , 
The other, Mr. Marray; aſterwards Lord gow» Wl 
Mansfield, was in preciſely the ſame ſituation tou, — 2 * ; 
and degree of credit with Mr, Pelham.” Be 2 


o y * 
N * — 
Tr wi #7 44; , 


ſiſted the warmeſt intimacy; not only their 
friendſhips, but their principles and politics, 
were perfectly congenial. Lord Bute, who = 
had been lord of the bedehamber to the late 
Prince, and was continued in the” family, = 


gained a ſuperior influence, by affiduity and 


attention. He was moreover favoured by the 
Princeſs. The referveof Lord Harcourt; atid 
the very orderly demeatiour of the Biſhop 


gave great advantage to Lord Bute,” who 6s 


celled in the aſſumption of theatrical grace 


and at length created a partiality in his favour, * - -| 
The Duke of Neweaftle and Mr. Pelham had = 
information of every eircumſtanee at Leiceſtets 

houſe, In a little time the Biſhop found ſome. 

very improper books put into the hands of the 


Prince. He complained of this matter to the 


Duke of Nezocaftle, and in a few days Lord 


— 


Nie Brone was e mol .cokichaiint; vanes # 7 
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en A P. rend nd the Biſhop reſigned. From the 
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i 4 . period of making this counter. complaint, it 
Log Har- became a. 


a ſtruggle. etween the party of Lei. 
cefter-bouſe and the Pelhams; which ſhould 
: have: the power of educating 1 the Prince.— 
While this diſpute was going on, a third 
party-(the Bedfards ) "interfered for the ſame 
purpoſe 3 4 by. attacking a 8 tou and Murray. 
Theſe. gentlemen were charged with being 
Facobites,". Lord Raven/worth' brought the 
charge. A committee of the privy council 


was directed to inquire into it. The com- 


mittee ſat ſeveral times upon it: But the two 


confidents had the addreſs to acquit themſelves, 
although Mr. Fawcett, recorder of Newcaſtle, 


| ſwore to their having drank. 951 runder 8 
| health TEES: | 


88 


on the 10 — March 1753, 1 Duke of 

Bedford made the following motion in the 
Houſe of Lords: That an humble addreſs 
be preſented to his Majeſty, that he would be 
gracionſly pleaſed to give orders, that there 
be laid before this Houſe the ſeveral examina- 


tions of the Lord Ravenſworth, the Dean of 
Durbam, Mr. Fawcett, the Lord Biſhop of 


e . aph, the Lord r of Glouceſter, the 
hon. 


—  UY 


„ 


of ie AA 6 fri, 


neral, dur ey Stone Eſq: and ſuch other ex- 
aminations upon oath as have been taken be⸗ 
fore the” Lords appointed by his Majeſty to 
inquire into informations of a very material 
nature; relating to x perſon” in the ſervice of 


their Royal Highneſſes the Prince of Mulet 


and Prince Edward, and the - other perſons 
mentioned | in the courſe of the ſaid examina- 


tions; -likewiſe all letters and papers relative 
thereto, and the report made by rheir Lord- 
ſhips to his Majeſty: thereupon.” * But the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, and the reſt of the mini- 


ſtry, were againſt the motion, and therefore ĩt 


was negatived. Lord Harcourt faid in the 


debate, that he found he had no authority 


over the Prince's education, nor could he be 
of any ſervice unleſs the ſub-governor and 
: others” (Scott and Creſſet* J were diſmiſſed, 


all of whom, he had ſtrong reaſons to believe, 
were Jacobitet, and therefore he had reſigned. 


The Pelhams thought they had gained their 
point in the protection of Stone and Murray, 
amel in Wa ANG Wa _— Waldegrave « Le _ 


. Crefſet was feeretary to the Princeſs ; and, upon her re- 
commendation, was appointed acdc to the Prince, | 


Primate 


Bon. Mr; Murray, his Mijeſty's ſolicitor-ges enen 


— 


„ 


— fat was, they were an. add keyed by 
their. own people. By this ſecret mancuvre, 
the influence and aſcendency of Lord Bute 
were. completely eſtabliſhed. © At that time 
Was circulated, by the Bedford barty, a re- 
markable paper, which the reader will find 
Wu enten . in the 1800 paper 
4 <2 | .called 


* 31. 


* 


| Cs Fra is lar | 
wal add fortune. N 7- If) Sm 972911 
— Is The Mcmorilits repreſent, - Err wi cath 
- Tuar the education of the Prince of Wake i is | of the 
> Uh i importance to the whole nation: That it ought 


Aways to be entruſted to Noblemen of the moſt unblemiſhed 
| h6nour, and to Prelates of the moſt diſtinguiſhed virtue, of 
the moſt accompliſhed Learning, 3 and of the moſt unſuſpected 
principles with regard to government both in the church 
And ſtate — That the misfortunes which the nation formerly 
Knffered, or eſcaped; under King Charles I. King Charles II. 
and King James II. were Swing to the bad education of 
thoſe. Princes, who were early initiated in maxims of arhi- 
trary power: That for a faction to cngroſs the education of 
the Prince'of; ¶ ulbt to themſelves, excluding men of probity 
and learning, is unwarrantable, dangerons, and illegal: That 
to place men about the Prince of Wales whoſe principles are 
ſuſpected, and whoſe belief in the myſteries of our faith is 
Adubtful, has the moſt miſchievous tendency, and ought juſtly 
to alarm the friends of their country, and of the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion hat for a miniſter to ſupport low men, who 
were originally improper for the high truſt to which they 
were 2 after complaints made of dark, Tuſpicious, and 


Das | E unwar- 
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| ealled The Protafier (printed in fall folie, 0 22 5 7 1 
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: vavarrantible- methode made uſe of by tuch men, in cheir 
| plan of education, and to protect and countenance ſuch men 
in their inſolent and unheard- of behaviour t to their ſuperiors, 


is a foundation for fuſpeRing the worlt defigns i in ſuch 


| miniſters:— That, it it being notorious that books , incut- 


cating the worlt maxims of government,” and defending the 


moſt avowed tyrannies, have been put into the hands of the 
| Prince of W ales, it cannot but affect the memorialiſts with 


the moſt melancholy apprehenfions, when they. find that the 
men who had the honeſty and reſolution to complain of ſuch 


aſtoniſhing methods of inſtruction are driven away from 


court t, and the men who have dared to teach ſuch doctrines 
are continued in truff and favour :—That the ſecurity of this 
government being built on Whig prigciples, 3 is alone en 


Father Otleswes Revelhtioss of the Houſe of 
. — 


Miter eee 


2 dungen arge, f Lord Harcourt ade, Bape OR 


were ſucceeded * K Lord Waldegrave and Dr. Stone. 
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I | 
Vas a Stief and ambitious age, 
. 5 
. mr ee eee 18 


fr ud but one fich, an honeſt one, he knew! | | . 
guard my royal pupil, Heaven ! he ſaid, 
1 ; Let net his youth be, like my age, betray'd | Pot rect 


I would have form '4 his footteps in thy way, = | 
on -H vices ally and ir 161 ee, 71 


like The AT Briton, * &c. and 
which 


Ares Ave erke 


1 * which ſeems to be the paper Alluded to by 
S Lord operates. in, his Diary, P. 2 355 236) 


Ani 3D N | num⸗- , 
I by Whig zeal :—That the eſtabliſhment of the preſent Royal 
E | Family being ſettled in the timely overthrow of Queen , Anne $ 
laſt miniſtry, it cannot but alarm all true Whigs! to hear of 
| "{choolinaſters of very contrary principles being thou ght of for 
\ 3 * preceptors. and to ſee none but the friends and "oil of the 
_ late Lord Bol ngbroke entruſted with the education of a Prince 
. | whole family that Lord endeavoured by his meaſures to ex- 
= clude, and by his writings to expel | from the throne of theſe 
kingdoms :—That there being great realon to believe chat a 
| noble Lord has accuſed. one of the preceptors of Jacobitiſm, i a it 
is aſtoniſhing that no notice has been taken of a complaint of | 
fo high a nature; on the contrary, the accuſed d perſon con- 
tinues in the ſame truſt, without any inquiry into > the grounds 
of the charge, or any ſtep taken by the accuſed to purge him- 
| ſelf of a crime of ſo black a dye: That no ſatisfaction being 
given to the governor and preceptor, one of whom, though a 
nobleman of the moſt unblemiſhed-bonour, and the other a 
prelate of the moſt unbiaſſed virtue, who have both been 
treated in the groſſeſt terms of abuſe by a menial ſervant of the 
family; it is derogatory to his Majeſſy authority v under which 
they aQted; is an affront | to the Peerage ; and an outrage to 
""thedi gnityof the church: That whoever adviſed the refuſal of 
an audience to the Biſhopof Norwich, who Was ſo \juſtlyalarmed 
at the wrong methods. which b he faw taken in che education of 
the Prince of Wales, is an enemy tq this-country, and can only 
mean at leaſt to govern by a faction, or is himfelf-influenced 
by a more dangerous faction, Which intends to overthrow the 
government, and reſtore that of the exiled and arbitrary houſe 
of Stuart.— That to have a Scotehman * Murray] of a moſt 
diſaffected family, and allied ĩ in the neareſt manner to the Pre- 
5 e s firſt miniſter, conſulted i in the edycation of the. 1 
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ld XV. 7 September” 8,“ 17 53s after enk R 1 
ſaying a good deal about Stone, are theſe hg * 


ings and repinings of thoſe who expected 2 


kingdom of their own, and who no- fee 


miſe themſelves the like aſcendancy e over the 
man. | 


| tempts of the Jacobites :—Laſtly, the memorialiſts cannot 


dence they engroſs, as may render this government ridieulous 


x 


or Tar aA or CHATHAM. on 


words: And whatever may be the miſgiv- N 


themſelves for ever excluded; hoſe who have 6 
the forming of the youth have reaſon to proͤ— 


This buſineſs being ſettled; the party at 
Leiceſter-houſe went on as they thought pro- 
per. Stone, Murray, and Lord Bute, were 
in perfect unionz not indeed oſtenſibly, dur 


F Wales, and kacke with the moſt i important ſecrets of go⸗ 
vernment, muſt tend to alarm and diſguſt the friends of the 
preſeat Royal Family, and to encourage the hopes and at- 


help remarking, that the three or four low, dark, ſuſpected 

perſons, are the only men whoſe ſtation is fixed and perma- 

nent; but that all the great offices and officers are ſo conſtantly | 

varied and ſhuffled aboyt, to the diſgrace of this country, that \ 
the beſt affected perſons apprehend that there is a ſettled de- | 
Ggn in theſe low and ſuſpected people to infuſe ſuch jealouſies, 

eaprices, and fickleneſs into the two miniſters, whoſe confl- 


and contemptible, and facilitate the revolution, which the 

memorialiſts think they have but too much reaſon to fear is - 
meditating, 
| GOD PRESERVE THE KING. 


con- 
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b. nnn #45 in 4 very Une dme 


(chat is, before the war broke out) Lord Bath 


Paid his court to Lord Bute, and was admitted 
of his cabinet. From this time may be dated 


chat unhappy and dangerous idea which Lord 


But had imbibed, of forming a double cabi- 


% 
6-4 N 


net. He had it from Lord Bath, who told 
him, the ia men ought never to be truſted 


with information of any meaſure until it wa 


given them to execute. They were the /r- 
_ ants, he aid, of the executive power; not 
the power itſelf, This extraordinary doctrine 
will appear more v 5 the kame at F onthil 


OS #4. 1 


one of — gg at this time paid their e | 


voirs at Leiceſter-houſe. 


Aber, Sens uns Murray had been acquitted 
by the privy council, very little attention was 
paid to Leiceſter-houſe-or its concerns by the 
 Pethams or their Whig friends. In a very 
few years the ideas of a ſeparate intereſt, and 


of a ſeparate party, were become Da vi 


ſible at Beiceſterheuſe, 
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OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


CHAP. XI. 


SUBSIDIARY. TREATIES WITH HANOVER, HESSE, AND 


RUSSIA,—PAYMENT. TO RUSSIA REFUSED.—-DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE SENDS MR. YORKE TO MR. PlTT. MR. 


FOX OFFERS TO JOIN MR. PITT. — DEBATE ON 
THE SUBSIDIARY TREATIES. — MR. PITT TURNED 
OUT.—HIS "BALANCES FOUND IN THE BANK.—THE 
DUKE'S MINISTRY APPOINTED.—FURTHER DEBATE ON 
THE TREATIES.—FRANCE MENACES AN INVASION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN.—HESSIANS AND HANOVERIANS AR. 
RIVE IN ENGLAND.—FRANCE TAKES MINORCA.—MR. 
PITT AND MR. FOX EXPLAIN THE CAUSES OF THAT 


CAPTURE. — ANOTHER CAUSE. — CONVENTION WITH : 


PRUSSIA, | 


Of the r5th of September 1755. a King CHAP. 


XII. 
— 


| returned from Hanover, with a ſubſidi- 
ary treaty he had concluded with the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, for twelve thouſand men, for 


the defence of Hanover or Great Britain. — 


Another treaty with Ruſſia, which he had ne- 
gotiated abroad for 40, ooo men, for the de- 
fence of Hanover in caſe that Electorate ſhould 


be invaded, was /iniſbed, and ſigned at Ken- 


ſington on the 3oth of the ſame month. 


In the month of October, a draft from Pe- 
terſburgh WAS en to the Britiſh ex- 
VOL, I, 55 of 


chequer 


T7 55s 


Treaties 
with Hanoe. 
ver, Heſſe, 
ard Ruſſia. 
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Payment to Pi 14. 


Ruſſia re- 


fuſed. 


ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 


chequer for 100, oool. in conſequence of the 


Ruſſian treaty. Mr. Legge conſulted Mr. 
the treaty had been AE by Parliament, 


While the King was at Hanover, the Duke 


of Newcaſtle received information of the ne- 


gotiations carrying on there; and being ſenſi- 


ble of the diſapprobation with which the 


treaties with Heſſe and Ruſſia would be received 


in England, he endeavoured by negotiations 
at home to ſtrengthen his miniſterial power, , 
Of all his opponents he reckoned Mr. Pitt the 
moſt formidable; to him therefore he firſt 
He ſent the hon. Charles Yorke to 


applied. 
him, to ſound him, as he called it. When 


Mr. Yorke had opened his buſineſs, and be- 


gan to make a tender of the Duke's ſincere 


; friendſhip for Mr. Piti, his Grace's unlimited 
confidence in 


, Mr. Pitt ſtopped him 
ſhort, and ſaid, © That as to friendſhip and 


confidence, there were none between them; if 


Duke Py knew, he ſaid, that the Royal 


ever there. had been any, they were now en- 


tirely deſtroyed: That he (Mr. Pitt) laboured 


under the King's diſpleaſure, which the Duke 
of ' Nexwcaſtle ought to have removed; the 


diſ- 


They united in refuſing payment until 


jected the propoſal. 

' Pitt's motive for this. 
vourite of the Duke of Cumberland; and his 
Royal Highneſs had differed with the Duke 
of Newcaſtle concerning the preparations for 
war, in which his Highneſs thought the mi- 
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_ diſpleaſure aroſe from miſrepreſentation, and © 
475% 


until that proſcription was taken off he would 


enter into no converſation whatever, either with 


his Grace or with any perſon from him,” 
Mr. Fox having been informed of this dif- 
ference between the Duke of  Newcaſile and 


Mr. Pitt, made a propoſat to join Mr. Pitt Mr. Fre 


offers to 


Mr. Pitt re- join Mr. 
Pitt. 


againſt the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
It is eaſy to ſee Mr. 
Mr. Fox was the fa- 


niſter negligent and backward; and he more- 


over had in contemplation the appointment of | 
If Mr. Pitt had accepted 


a new miniſtry. 
Mr. Fox's propoſal, he muſt have taken a 


ſubordinate ſituation, which he could never 


think of, under Mr. Fox, 


The Prince's party at Leiceſter-houſe was 
increaſing, and Mr. Pitt was generally ſup- 
poſed to belong to them; but it was not true: 


He was their friend, but not their coadjutor. 
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| ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 


-Partics were in this ſtate when Parliament 
8 met, on the 13th of November 1755. The 
treaties with Ruſſia and Heſſe were mentioned 


in the King's ſpeech ; and an inſinuation of 
an engagement to approve of them was intro- 
duced * addreſs of each Houſe. 


Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge condemned them 


in the ſtrongeſt terms. 


Mr, Pi t's 

| ſpeech 

againſt the C 
t eaties w th 
Heſſe and 0 
Ruſſia. 5 


M. S. 


. 


5 


be attacked by France, but purely and en- 


| N 5 They muſt be conſidered as parts of a 


Mr. Pit ſaid, © 'They were adviſed, framed, 
and executed, not with a view to the de- 
fence of Great Britain in caſe ſhe ſhould be 
invaded by France ; not with a view to pro- 
tect theallies of Great Britain if they ſhould 


tirely for the preſervation of Hanover againſt 
the attempts of France and her confede- 


rates, which I believe to be ſo entirely the 


only obje& of the treaties, that I am con- 
vinced they would not have been made had 


not that Electorate belonged to the ſovereign. 
of this iſland, 


vaſt comprehenſive ſyſtem, to gather and 


combine the powers of the European conti- 


nent 


E 


f 


s 


o 


* 


£ 
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nent into a defenſive alliance, of magnitude 


+ ſufficient to withſtand the utmoſt efforts or 
© France and heradherents againſt the Electo- 
| © rate; and all this to be effected at the ſingle 


DE and hs Great Britain. R 


I conceive this whole ſyſtem and Gene 
« of politics to be abſolutely impraQicable, 


© This unſizeable proj ed, intpra@ticgble and 


deſperate as it is, with reſpect to all human 


probability of ſucceſs, will, if fully purſued, 


0 


he three laſt wars with France coſt Britain 
above one hundred and twenty millions of 


bring bankruptcy upon Great Britain. 


9 A 
— 


money, according to the beſt of my inform- 


ation; which ſum amounts to the rate of 


more than forty millions each war. If I 
were provided with materials to be more 
exact, I ſhould not think it worth while to 
conſult them for the ſake of accuracy, theim- 
menſity of the ſum being ſuch, by any calcula- 
tion, thatthemiſtakeof a few millions can pro- 
duce no ſenſible abatement in the argument; 
for whether forty or thirty millions be the 
medium of our former expence in the three 

| "3 © wars 
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ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 


© wars with France, the preſent ſyſtem of po- 
litics, if carried roundly into execution, pre- 
© ſents us with an effuſion of treaſure ſtill 
more enormous; becauſe, in the firſt place, 
the maintenance of our juſt and neceſſary 
war in North America, an obje& which had 
no place in the times of King William and 
Queen Anne, and did not run very high in 
the late. war, will prove a very inflammatory 
article 1n our account; and in the next place 
the expence of paying and feeding thoſe mi- 


litary multitudes which fought the former 


wars, was divided between the Engliſh, the 
Dutch, and other nations in alliance: All 
which expence is, by the ſyſtem of theſe 


treaties, prepared for Britain alone. And 


when we conſider that ſuch immenſe iſſues 
of money, outmeaſuring any experiment 
of paſt time, are to be ſupplied by new 
loans, heaped upon a debt of eighty millions, 
who will anſwer for the Onſequence, or in- 
ſure. us from the fate of the decayed ſtates 
of antiquity ? 


© We are preſſed into the ſervice of an 
© Electorate. We have ſuffered ourſelves to be 


| © deceived by names and ſounds, the balance 
| * 5 5 £ of 


re- 
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* of power, the liberty of Europe, a common © =. P, 
* cauſe, and many more ſuch expreſſions, with. ww 
out any other meaning than to exhauſt our 
wealth, conſume the profits of our trade, 
and load our poſterity with intolerable bur- 


dens. None but a nation that had loſt all 
* ſigns of virility would ſubmit to be ſo 


The 
* Mr. Pitt ſpoke a ſecond time in this debate. It is not 


at preſent known that any notes have been preſerved of this 
ſecond ſpeech; but it is certain that the argument of it was 


4 treated. : 


ſimilar to the following proteſt ; 


Hover or Loxps, November 13, 1755. 


It was moved to leave out theſe words in the motion for an 


addreſs:— — | 

« Or againſt any other of his dominions, although not be- 
longing to the crown of Great Britain, m caſe they ſhall be 
attacked on account of the part taken by his Majeſty, for the 
ſupport of the eſſential intereſts of Great Britain. " 

After debate, 5 

The queſtion was pubs « Whether thoſe words ſhall ſtand 

part of the queſtion.”? FE 


It was reſolved in the affirmative. 


Diſſentient, 
| rt Becauſe the words of the addreſs objected to, pledging 


the honour of the nation to his Majeſty in defence of his elec- 
toral dominions, at this critical. conjuncture, and under our 


preſent encumbered and perilous e tend not only 


3 to 
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2% ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 


; 8 The {dire however was dared to to. But min 
* <q the next day tl the Duke's negotiations for a new | read 
_ mi- | penſ 


| 8 5 | Mr. . 
to miſlead his Majeſty into a fallacious and deluſive hope that 1 
they can be defended at the expence of this country, but ſeem | þ4 
to be the natural and obvious means of drawing on attacks 


upon thoſe electoral dominions, thereby kindling a ruin. s 
ous war upon the continent of Europe, in which it is next to an d 
impoſſible that we can prove ſucceſsful, and under which 

Great Britain and the Electorate ele _ be involved i in one | tices 

common deſtruction. 985 Gre! 

2dly, Becauſe it is; in effect, defeating dab intent zon 6f Fg 

part of the Act of Settlement (the ſecond great charter of Eng- if 
land), whereby it is enacted, That in caſe the crown and 3 

imperial dignity of this realm ſhall hereafter come to any per- circ 

ſon not being a native of this kingdom of England, the nation pro! 
be not obliged to engage in any war for the defence of any 28 
dominions or territories which do not belong to the crown of 

England, without the conſent of Parliament.” For if at this hon 

juncture, under all the circumſtances of our preſent quarrel turn 
with France, to which no other Prince in Europe i is a party, fice 

and in which we do not call for, nor wiſh to receive, the leaſt | 
aſſiſtance from the Electorate of Hanover, it ſhall be deemed I: 
neceſſary in juſtice and gratitude for this nation to make the mac 
declaration objected to, there never can be a ſituation, or ract 
point of time, the ſame reaſons may not be pleaded, and ſub- this: 


fiſt in full force ; nor can Great Britain ever engage in a war 
with France, in the defence of her moſt eſſential intereſts, her | Ho 
commerce and her colonies, in which ſhe will not be deprived 


of the moſt invaluable advantages of ſituation, beſtowed upon 525 
and 

her by God and nature as an iſland, able 
zaly, Becauſe, without any ſuch previous en his preſ 


M.jeſty might ſafely rely upon the known attachment of this 
Houſe 


miniſtry being finiſhed, and his arrangement 
ready, Sir Thomas Robinſen reſigned, upon a — 
penſion for three lives, and the wardrobe.— | 
Mr. Fox was on the ſame day appointed _ 
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wy. of 1 in his room. 


On the 20th of Noveuttice. 17 55, Mr. Piti 


ind Mr. Legge were diſmiſſed from their of- 


fices, as were alſo Meſſrs. George and James 


Grenville. 


g * | . ; 4 : r 5 ; / 
It is proper to remark, not only becauſe the 
circumſtance is peculiar, and exhibiting a 
prominent feature in Mr. Piti's character, but 


as it is an example worthy the imitation of all 


honeſt ſtateſmen, that when Mr. Pitt was 


turned out, the balances belonging to his of- 
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Mr. Pitt 
diſmiſſed. 


fice were all lodged in the Bank. Thoſe who 


encouraged the many attempts which were 
madg to throw a ſhade upon his moral cha- 
racter, were the diſcoverers of this fact, to 
their utter confuſion and mortification. 0 


Houſe to his ſacred perſon, and upon the generoſity of this 
country, famous and renowned in all times for her humanity 


and magnanimity, that we ſhould ſet no other bounds to an 


object ſo deſirable, but thoſe of abſolute neceſſity and ſelf- 
Preſervation, the firſt and great law of nature. } 

es . TEMPLE. 
Sir 
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Sir George Lyitelton, afterwards Lord Lyt. 
telton, was made chancellor of the exchequer; 
Lord Barrington, ſecretary ; at war; Lord Dar- 
_ bngton and Lord Dupplin, joint paymaſters; 
Mr. Doddington, afterwards Lord Melcombe, 
treaſurer of the navy; and many other alter- 
ations took place, which the reader will ſind in 
the general liſt of adminiſtrations at the 1 800 
of the work. 


- 


- The new adminiſtration was called the 
Duke's miniſtry; becauſe his Royal Highneſs 
had recommended the principal perſons who 
compoſed it. Notwithſtanding the reſpeQa- 
bility of the recommendation, yet there never 
was an adminiſtration more unpopular and 


e | 


f The firſt meaſure was to vote the 100,000]. 
"for Ruſſia, which Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge 
had refuſed to pay; alſo 54, oool. to the 
Landgrave of Heſſe. 


Mr. Pitt oppoſed theſe votes. He con- 
tended, * That a naval war we could and 
<£ ought to ſupport ; but a continental war, 
© upon this fyſtem, we could not.“ He ad- 

5 miitted 


of» 
+ 
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mitted that regard ought to be had to | - OT 


ver, but it ſhould be ſecondarily. * If Hano- 
ver was made our fr/t object, and we pro- 


' 6 ceeded upon this ſyſtem, it would lead us to 
* bankruptcy. It was impoſſible to defend 
© Hanover by ſublidies. An open country 
could not be defended againſt a neighbour 


© who could march 1 50,000 men into it, and 
ſupport them by as many more. If Hano- 
ver ſhould be attacked on account of her 


connection with Great Britain, we ought 
not to make peace until we had procured 
her full and ample ſatisfaction for every in- 
jury and damage ſhe may have ſuſtained. 


* But the idea of defending Hanover by ſub- 


ſidies he ridiculed as prepoſterous, abſurd, 


and impracticable. This ſyſtem,” he ſaid, 
* would in a few years coſt us more money 

than the fee-ſimple of the Electorate was 
© worth; for it was a place of ſuch inconſider- 
* able note, that i its name was not to be found 
© in the map. He ardently wiſhed to break 

: | thats fetters, which chained us, like Pro- 
en to that barren rock.“ 


In the months of January ey February 
1756, France began to march large bodies of 


her 
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CES P. her troops towards the ſea coaſt, particularly | ..Th 
G— into Picardy and to Dunkirk, and threatened but p- 
1755» 2 TOR 8 
to invade Great Britain. Theſe preparations becau 
overwhelmed our timid cabinet with alarm ſaid t 
and deſpair. The miniſtry thought it was a defi 
* wiſeſt and beſt” to defend Great Britain and! 
with an army. Accordingly, in the month of made 
March the King ſent a meſſage to Parliament, 
acquainting them that he had made a requiſi- Mr 
tion for a body of Heſſian troops, purſuant to batior 
the treaty lately-made with-the Landgrave of the Nc 
Heſſe Caſſel, to be brought forthwith hither. attack 
Both Houſes chanked the King for his meſ- ſovere 
ſage. | hende. 
| oh ſtreng 
The unanimity with which theſe addreſſes of bours, 
thanks had beencarried, encouraged Mr. Fox to | 
| move another addreſs to the King, which was Ace 
| es beſeeching his Majeſty, “That, for the more ef- and E 
| * fectual defence of this iſland, and for the better encan 
ſecurity of the religion and liberty of his ſub- 
jects againſt the threatened attack by a foreign Th 
AY enemy, he would be graciouſſy pleaſed to thorit 
order twelve battalions of his electoral troops, over t 
together with the uſual detachment of artil- \ gave t 


lery, to be forthwith brought into this king- 


29” 
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There was ſome debate upon this motion, 


but people in general were afraid to oppoſe it, 
becauſe they foreſaw it would be immediately 


aid they were Jacobites, and meant to favour 


a deſign of bringing in the Pretender again; 
and Mr. Fox, threw out. this idea, when he 
made the motion. 

Mr. Pin, Lo 8 * diſappro- 
bation of the meaſure; - the natural force of 
the nation, he ſaid, was ſufficient to repel any 
attack of the enemy. That ſtate alone is a 
ſovereign ſtate, qui ſuis flat viribus, non alieno 
bende arbitrio, which ſubſiſts by its own 


ſtrength, not by the courteſy of its neigh- 


bours. 


Accordingly, next month both Heſſians 


and Hanoverians arrived in England, and were 
encamped in different * of the kingdom. 


The people hearing their 4 from au- 
thority, and ſeeing theſe foreigners brought 
over to defend them, were. panic-ſtruck, and 


| gave themſelves * to deſpair. 
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CHAP. Þ This conduct of the court of France, in me. 


nacing an invaſion upon England, was no 
other than a feint to conceal her real deſign; 
which was an attack upon Minorca or Gib- 
raltar. The French cabinet had formed this 
deſign with a view to induce Spain to join in 
the war; but they did not communicate their 


= deſign to the court of Madrid, until it was 


too late. For the King of Great Britain, in 


his memorials to the Spaniſh miniſtry, pre- 
ſented by the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, com- 
plained of the conduct of the French in 
America, and of their hoſtile deſigns in Eu- 


rope; of which the King takes notice in his 


ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, and ſays, 
That the King of Spain had aſſured him he 
would obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, 


In the month of December 1755, it was 


| deliberated in the French cabinet whether 


they ſhould attack Gibraltar or Minorca, The 


former was determined upon, and that when 


it was conquered it ſhould be given to Spain, 
if Spain would join France in the war againſt 


- Great Britain. The King of Spain rejected 


the propoſal, on account of the pacific aſſur- 
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ance above mentioned, which he had ſo re- 
cently given. 


plan, and attacked Minorca. They might 


almoſt defenceleſs. It is not probable that ix 


would have held out ſo long as Fort St. Phi- 
lip did. However, ſome months before the 


French landed upon Minorca, our miniſtry 
received repeated information of the prepara- 
tions making at Toulon for equipping a fleet, 
and embarking an army, with all the imple- 
ments neceſſary for a ſiege, and the moſt po- 
ſitive aſſurances that Minorca was the object 
of attack; but they were ſo thoroughly 
frightened by the French menaces of an inva- 
ſion of Great Britain, that they gave neither 
attention nor credit to the information con- 
cerning Minorca, although it came in ftreams 
from all parts of Italy, the ſouth of France, and 
In March they believed the 
intelligence, and not before. 


Lord Anſon was 
the perſon moſt in fault on that occaſion. 


Mr. Piti, . his oy in the Houſe of 
Commons, charged the loſs of Minorca' upon 
” Lord 


So the French changed their 


The fate of 
- Minorca, and all the circumſtances attending 
it, are very well known. 


have taken Gibraltar at that time, for it was 


Minorca 
taken. 
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Toad Anſon and the Duke of Newcaſtle, and 
added, with reſpect to Lord Anſon particu- 
larly, that he was not fit to command a cock- 
boat on the river Thames. [But in his ſpeech 


on the 22d of January 1770, which ſee in 
the ſecond volume of this work, he ſaid the 
loſs of Minorca was owing to the want of 


four battalions. ] 


Mr. Fox ſaid the loſs of Minorca was owing 
to the Dutch refuſing the ſix thouſand men 
he demanded, according to the treaty of 
1674 ; for, had they been granted, he could 
have relieved Minorca, There may be ſome- 
thing in this; but the Dutch were juſtifiable 
in their refuſal: If they had complied, the 


French would have treated them as principals 
in the war. 
miralty not ſending a larger fleet, and not 
ſending it ſooner. Mr. Byng's only fault was 


The great error was in the ad- 


acting with too much prudence with his {mall 


force. He was ſacrificed through the manage- 


ment of Lord H- , to ſcreen Lord An- 


fon; and ſo determined were this party upon 


the meaſure, that they had provided a naval 
officer upon whom they could rely, for Prei- 


dent of court-martial, had not Lord Ten- 
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ple prevented it. It is one of the worſt 
features in the character of George the Second 


that he yielded to this manœuvre; and he was 


- highly offended with Lord Temple for defeat- 
ing it. Mr. Pilt ſaid afterwards in the Houſe 
of Commons, that more honour would have 
accrued to the King and nation from a par- 
don to the unhappy admiral, than oy his 
execution. 


In order the more effectually to provide for 


the ſecurity of Hanover, early in the month 
of January 1756, a convention was made with 
the King of Pruſſia, the main object of which 


was, to keep all foreign troops out of Germany; 


and Parliament voted 20,000]. to make good 
this treaty. Thus the treaty with Ruſſia was 


virtually renounced. 
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| A CHAP. XII. 


PRINCESSES OF BRUNSWICK IN ENGLAND,—OBSERVA. 
TIONS.—MR. FOX RESIGNS.—CARTE-BLANCHE OFFERED 
TO MR. PITT.—-MINISTRY CHANGED:.—MR. PITT AP. 
POINTED SECRETARY OF STATE.—THE KING AND DUKE 
WISHED TO HAVE KEPT MR. FOX. | | 


HE nation was highly 3 "a the 
| loſſes of Minorca, of the fort of Oſwego 
in «america. and ſome other defeats and miſ- 
carriages. The appearance of the Heſſians 
and Hanoverians i in England ſerved but to in- 
creaſe the public indignation. A ſpirit of re- 

ſentment, and of deteſtation of the miniſters, 

pervaded Pry part of the n 


eile the frowning aſpect of public affairs, 
there was another of a private, but not leſs 
| alarming nature to the miniſtry, This was 
. the party at Leiceſter-houſe. The Prince's 
levees were crowded. Mr. Pitt, Lord of em- 


\. 


Lord Chancellor ( Hardwicke ) and the Duke 
of Newcaſtle much concern. Their wiſh now 


| | woas to get poſſeſſion of the Prince. Accord- 
| | 5 | * : ingly, 


FURTHER ACCOUNT OF LEICESTER-HOUSE.—THE TW0 


were 1 ſcen there. This pave the 


to his Royal Highneſs, offering him a ſuite of == 
apartments at St. James's and Kenſington pa- 
- laces. Had this ſtep been taken in the year 


been wiſdom in the meaſure at that time; and 
was off, and the fruit was ſet. Upon the re- 


ceipt of this meſſage Leiceſter-houſe was 
thrown into the deepeſt conſternation. The 


had laſt year invited to Hanover, were now 


preſſed until it is forgotten. The Juſtice of 
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ingly, they adviſed the King to ſend a meſſage CHAP. 
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1 


1752, it might have been productive of the 
happieſt emancipation. There would have 


n 


it muſt have ſucceeded. But in 1756 it was 
too late. The effects of Lord Bute's intimacy, 
confidence, and influence at Leiceſter-houſe 
were now become eradicable: The bloſſom 


two Princeſſes of Brunſwick, whom the King 
in Eagland. 


We are yet too near the time to relate with 
ſafety all the circumſtances of this extraordi- 
ay | 6 


There is ſuch a delicacy prevails in Eng- obfn- 
land, greater than in ſome arbitrary monar- 888 
chies, concerning the conduct of the Royal 
Family, that truth of them is uſually ſup- 


| T 2 5 = 
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hiſtory is thereby perverted; and the conſti- 
tution, in this important point, is literally and 
ethciently deſtroyed. The King of England 
is no more than the firſt magiſtrate. It is an 
office held in truſt. And although the maxim 
is, that he can do no wrong, which is founded 
upon the preſumption that every privy 
counſellor, according to the Act of Settlement, 
ſigns the advice he gives; yet this law is not 
always obſerved, and if it were, all import- 

ant matters are tranſacted in the King's name, 
and he aſſents to them. In whoſe name then 
are they to be ſcrutinized, examined, and 
canvaſſed? The adviſer is ſeldom known.— 
The nation has unqueſtionably as deep an in- 
tereſt in the conduct of the Royal Family, as 
in the conduct of the miniſtry. Will any body 
now ſay, that the German meaſures in the 
reign of George. the Second were not the Fa- 
vourite meaſures of that King, or that they 
did not originate with him ? If the free ſpirit 
of the conftitution was fairly recognized, it 
muſt appear that the conduct of the Royal 
Family is, in every part of it, a proper ſub- 
ject for public diſquiſition. The people are 
intereſted in it; the welfare of tlie country is 


concerned in it. Even the female branches 
are 


OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
are called the children of the nation; and 
when they marry their portions are taken out 
of the public purſe. But lawyers ſay, the 


people can only know and ſpeak by their re- 


preſentatives. If this legal opinion is well- 
founded, the liberty of the preſs, which Eng- 


liſhmen ſometimes eſteem, but oftener betray, 
is a mere ſhadow, an ignis-fatuus. Certain it 


is, that time-ſerving judges and 7imid juries 
have made a deeper inciſion in the liberties of 
England, than all the arms of all the Stuarts. 


Some years ago it was a notion in Weſtmin- 


ſter-hall, that no perſon out of Parliament 
had a right to make obſervations upon the 
ſpeech delivered by the King to his Parlia- 


ment. But after a little reflection and examin- 


ation this law notion was exploded: It was 
inſupportable; it tended to eſtabliſh a privi- 
leged vehicle of impoſition upon the whole na- 
tion; than which nothing could be more un- 
juſt, nor more foreign to the freedom of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, The people have a right 
to examine the conduct of every man in a 
public ſituation; it will hardly be contended 
that they have no intereſt in that of the 


Royal Family. Therefore, in thoſe caſes, 


where the party is not only in the higheſt 


| Nate of elevation, but poſſeſſes the greateſt 
TY ex- 
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extent of power, does not the exerciſe of this 
right become moft eſſentially their concern? 


To this delicacy, or ſomething worſe, is to 


be aſcribed the general falſification of all ms 
dern hiſtory. If the reader will give himſelf 


the trouble to compare the anecdotes in this 
work with the hiſtories of the times, he will 
. ſee a manifeſt difference; and yet the writer 


declares that he has not inſerted a ſingle word 
which, in his judgment, is not founded in 
the pureſt veracity, 


We will return to the fact before us. All 
that can with prudence, or, impunity, be 


added at preſent 1s, the Prince did not accept 
the offer . Upon which ſomething elſe was 


talked of. But Lord Temple and Mr. Put 
e flocd in the. gap, and SAVED LEICES- 


 TER-HOUSE. T“ 


* A F-male Saxe Gotha was in the contemplation of her in 


whom a deſire of ſuch affinity was not only probable but inte- 
reſting ; ; but the propoſal was inſtantly reprobated by a higher 


: perſon, who, after expreſſing himſelf in terms of aſperity, 


ſaid, * He bnew enough of that family already. 


'+ Theſe are the concluding words of one of Lord T——'s 
letters, in which the particulars of this affair are ftated, and 
which may, 1a a future day, be * to _—_ the gratitude 
of certain people. 

1 " 
| Ale 
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their heads, determined to reſign. 
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The miniſters having failed in their deſign, 
and being frightened at the ſtorm of public 
indignation, which was ready to burſt upon 
The 
Duke of Newca/tle applied to Mr. Pitt. His 
Grace aſſured him, the King was perfectly 
agreeable to take him into his ſervice. 
Pitt anſwered him ſomewhat abruptly, that 
he would accept of no ſituation under his 


Grace. This was on the 20th of October 


1756. The King then deſired the Duke of 
Devonſbire to go to Mr. Pitt, who was at 
| Hayes in Kent, and offer him a carte- blanche, 


except as to Mr. Fox only, whom the King 
wiſhed to keep in his ſervice. Mr. Pitt gave 


a poſitive refuſal as to Mr. Fox, 


When Mr. Fox heard this he immediately 


reſigned: His reſignation threw the miniſtry 
into confuſion, and diſtreſſed the King ex- 
tremely. The Duke of Newcaftle and the 
reſt of his Majeſty's ſervants reſigned alſo. 


At the carneſt requeſt of the King, the 
Duke of Devonſhire took the Duke of Newwcaſ- 
He's place at the Treaſury, and again waited 
on Mr. Pitt at Hayes, with a meſſage from 
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F. his Majeſty, requeſting to know the terms 


upon which he would come into office. Mr. 
Pitt gave his arrangement. Himſelf to be 
ſecretary of ſtate; Lord Temple firſt lord 
of the admiralty; Mr. Legge chancellor of 
the exchequer; the great ſeal to be in com- 
miſſion; G. Grenville treaſurer of the navy; 
F. Grenville a lord of the treaſury, Kc. &c.— 
The whole were accepted. 


While this change of miniſters was in agi- 
tation, the King gave orders for the return of 
the Hanoverians to Germany. It was the 


King's reſolution to aſſemble an army for the 


defence of Hanover early in the ſpring, and 
to give the command of it to the Duke of 
Cumberland. It was with this view the treaty 
with Heſſe had been made, and that the Duke 
of Cumberland had formed the laſt miniſtry, 
as conſiſting of thoſe perſons in whom his Royal 
Highneſs thought he could beſt confide; and 
that was the reaſon the King wiſhed to keep 
Mr. Fox in place, becauſe he knew the Duke 
had a great partiality for him. But the tide 
of public odium having ſet ſo ſtrong againſt 
Mr. Fox and his coadjutors, the court were 
obliged to ſurrender, and to admit Mr. Put 
upon 
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upon his own terms. The King, however, 
continued in his reſolution to purſue the plan 


he had formed for the protection of his Ger- 


man dominions. g 


On the 28th of November 1756, the Prince 
of Wales's houſehold being eftabliſhed, he 
beg his firſt levee at Saville-liouſe®. 


* The principal perſon of his Royal Highneſs's houſchold 


were: 


Earl of Bute, groom of the ſtole. 

Earl of Huntingdon, maſter of the horſe. = 

Earl of Suſſex, Lord Down, and Lord Robert Bertie, 
with the Earls of Pembroke and Euſton, and Lord Digby, 
lords of the bedchamber. 

Meſſrs. Schutz and Peachy, with hon. 8. Mart hon. G. 
Monſon, C. Ingram,. and E. Nugent, grooms of the 
bedchamber. 

Lord Bathurſt, treaſurer. | 

Hon. James Brudencil, privy purſe. 

B. Fanſhaw, comptroller. 
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MR.PITT'S FIRST ADMINISTRATION.—RAISES TWO THOU. 
SAND HIGHI.ANDERS,—-GOREE TAKEN.—REFUSES T0 
SUPPORT THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND.— COMMANDED 
TO RESIGN.—PRESENTED WITH THE FREEDOM OF SEVE- 


RAL CITIES AND CORPORATIONS.—THE KING'S Dis. 
TRESSES.—MR. PITT MADE MINISTER” UPON HIS OWN 


TERMS.— HIS FRIUMPH OVER MR. FOX.—-THE CORRE. 
SPONDENCE OF THE ADMIRALTY GIVEN TO MR. PITT. 


1 ; 5 


NN the ſecond of December 1756, Parlia- 


| liament met. The firſt meaſure of go- 


vernment, after ſending away the foreign 
troops, was the eſtabliſhment of a national 
militia, 


On the firſt of January 1757, orders were 


given for raiſing, two thouſand men in the 


Highlands of Scotland for the Britiſh ſervice 
This meaſure reflected the 


the paper, which the reader will find in the 


note, or whether it originated with himſelf, 
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it equally ſhewed the ſuperiority of his mind CH a 
to all vulgar and local prejudices k. He fent > 


The following plan for carrying on the war was ſubmitted 

to his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, in May 1756, 

and was by his Royal Highneſs's command delivered to Mr. 
U. Pit, by the Earl of Albermarle in December 1756. 


FO France conſtantly keeping numerous armies in pay, is al- 
Pp | ways prepared for war. Wars of a ſhort duration, for the 
F | moſt part, have proved advantageous to that kingdom ; but 
N wars of a long continuanee very detrimental and ruinous to the 
E. people. If the preſent war is well conducted, before the next 


year ends that nation will be filled with complaints of loſſes, _ 
and his Majeſty's. 8 joyful for the ſucceſſes againſt their 
enemies. 
1 The land forces in Great Britain and Ireland may be put 
| on a better eſtabliſhment, by raiſing more infantry. Two 
thouſand horſe of all denominations are ſufficient for the ſer- 

vice of Great Britain, and one thouſand dragoons for Ireland. 

The troopers and dragoons reduced will form ſeveral compa- 

nies of grenadiers. 

The Britiſh regiments of foot would appear PET if they 

contained twelve companies in each, two of them grenadiers. 
- « Improvement in agriculture, fiſheries, multiplying and 
p enlarging manufactures, the increaſe of buildings, &c. give 
. fo much employment, that workmen are wanted in moſt parts 

of England. 

- “ Therefore, it is expedient to procure out of Germany 
5 ſome regiments for the ſervice of America, and reward them 
with lands at the concluſion of the war. 

Loo teximents, a thouſand men in a corps, may be raiſed in | * 
the north of Scotland for the ſaid ſervice, and on the ſame terms. | 
No men on this iſland are better qualified for the American war 
than the Scots H. ighlandert. 


ee 
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a ſquadron to the Eaſt Indics, under admiral 


Stevens, and another to the Weſt Indies, un- 


der 


“ Certainly the Scots regiments: in the Dutch ſervice ought 


immediately to be recalled. Better it will be for them to | 


ſerve their own country than periſh in ſickly garriſons. 


In the north of Ireland two thouſand brave Proteſtants, 
or more if neceſſary, might be raiſed with celerity and facility, 
upon the promiſe of having lands aſſigned to them when the 

war is finiſhed. | 


It ought not to be ſuppoſed that the French really in- 
tend to invade Great Britain or Ireland ; the difficulties and 
dangers which muſt attend the enterpriſe, are more than 
enough to deter thèm: Nevertheleſs the report of an invaſion 


made ſuch an impreſſion on the minds of ſome men in power, 


or they would have it ſo belicved, that this idle rumour, or 
feint, occaſioned the loſs of Minorca, and the neglect of ſend- 
ing ſo many ſhips as were neceſſary in the Weſt Indies. 


*The naval forces of Great Britain being more than twice 
as ftrong as the French, and this kingdom ſo well provided 
with conveniences for conſtructing ſhips of war, that three may 
be built here as ſoon as one in France; the Britiſh cruiſers 
and ſquadrons may always exceed the French by a third in all 
parts, which muk diſtreſs their commerce to a high degree, 
ruin their fiſheries, and ſtarve the inhabitants in the French 
ſugar colonies. The war continuing three or four years, 
France muſt inevitably be greatly diſtreſſed ; her merchants 
bankrupted, and her manufactures orought to ruin; others 
obliged to ſeek their food in foreign countries; whereas in 
England the manufactures, more eſpecially the woollen, ſell at 
higher rates when at war with France, than in times of 
Peace. | , 
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der admiral Cotes. He ſent a ſmall fleet to 


CHAP. 
XIV. 


the coaſt of Africa, which took the iſland of 


Goree from the French, and with it a valu- 


able branch of commerce was obtained. This 


was the firſt ſucceſsful meaſure of the war. 
The nation having been accuſtomed to diſaſter 
and diſappointment, this conqueſt operated 
greatly to the advantage of Mr. Pitt's charac- 


ter. [See Appendix A.] His reſolution 


was to employ the whole Britiſh fleet. 


When the French perceive this nation takes proper means 
for maintaining a war, and hat their ſecret friends are deprived 


of diredting and adminiſtering the affairs of this government, they 


will uſe every artifice and device that fraud and cunning can 
ſuggeſt, to male an inſidious peace; but it is earneſtly recom- 
mended, that the war may endure until the enemy is entirely 
ſubdued in America, and ſo totally diſabled as not to become 
troubleſome to this kingdom in future times. 


Note, by the author of the preceding: 


* When his Royal Highneſs formed the adminiſtration, of which Mr. 
Fox had the lead, the French perceived this influence of their ſecret friends 
ſomewhat abridged; and although they ftill had a ſhare of power, yet 
they were obliged to act very cautiouſly. Upon the adminiſtratior. being 
put into the hands of Mr. Pitt, theſe ſecret friends were wholly excluded 
from the cabinet. While he guided, Great Britain was in her own hands. 


When in the next reign peace was reſolved upon, thoſe ſecret friends came 


forward again to conduct the negotiation. Then Mr. Pitt was forced out 
of adminiſtfation. He then felt the ſecret influence of the cloſet. Our 
allies were deſerted, and peace was made with the enemies of the nation, 
who were the friends of theſe ſecret friends. 


The 
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The debatcs in Parliament were few and 
inconſiderable this ſeſſion, 


gqueſting a ſum of money for the ſupport of 


Mr. Pitt re- 


port the 
of Cumber- 
land. 


joined by Mr. Legge. 


pore the h. finding the new miniſters hoſtile to their plan 


the army that was forming in Germany, he 
did not ſupport the motion. 


The late bene aw that the King was 
very far from being reconciled to Mr. Pitt, 


They employed every ſecret whiſperer to 


widen the breach, and filled every private 


channel to the Royal ear with inſinuations 


againſt him. An inquiry was inſtituted into 
the cauſes of the loſs of Minorca, which, if 
poſſible, increaſed their diſapprobation. But 
the circumſtance which offended his Majeſty 
moſt was, Mr. Pitt's refuſal to ſupport the 
army in Germany; in which refuſal he was 
The Duke was prepar- 
ing to ſet out for Germany, and the Royal re- 
gueſt, at firſt, was to have an immediate ſup- 


ply of money, without waiting for the appro- 


bation of Parliament. The King and Duke, 


of German meaſures, determined to remove 


them. The Duke declared he would not go 
to Germany unleſs Mr. Pt was removed. — 
7+ On 


Although Mr, 
Pitt delivered a meſſage from the King, re. 
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On the . 5th of April 1757, the King com- 
manded Mr. Pitt to reſign; and on the gth 
the Duke ſet out for Germany. Lord Temple 


vas alſo turned out, and Lord Winchelſea put 
at the head of the admiralty; Mr. Legge was 


turned out, and Lord Mangſteld was appointed 
to ſucceed him; no ſucceſſor was appointed 


to Mr. Pitt; Lord Holderneſſe, the other ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, executed the duties of both 


offices. 


This change of the miniſtry operated like a 
The people were 
exaſperated beyond meaſure at the diſmiſſions 


were univerſally aſcribed to the ſecret influ- 
ence which it was believed the late miniſters ſtill 


poſſeſſed in the King's cloſet. | 


It was judged unconſtitutional to addreſs 


the throne upon theſe changes; therefore ano- 


ther method was adopted to n the 
King of the ſentiments of the nation. This 


was, to ſend addreſſes of thanks tothe diſmiſſed 


patriots, Py the higheſt approbation of 
their 
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changed. 


of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, whom they now 
joined together, and denominated the political 
laviours of their country. Theſe diſmiſſions 
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pretation. 


CHAP. their conduct, with preſents of their freedom preta 
2 of moſt of the principal corporations, in gold tude 
1. bn and other boxes of great value and curious then 
Levee pr workmanſhip. [See Appendix B.] form 
2 N | f left it 
— 1 This inteſtine commotion alarmed the Mr. 
court exceedingly. They ſaw the danger of moſt 
permitting the ferment to increaſe. The 

Duke of NVezocaſtle, though at this time not M. 
in office, was the firſt perſon who went to of Lc 
the King, and adviſed his Majeſty to recall of M 
King's dif Mr. Pitt, The monarch wept; he com- Hard 
plained of all his ſervants. He thought none Kmg' 
of them had ated with fidelity towards him Cition 
ſince the time of Sir R. Walpole. At length ſeal : 
he conſented to give the Duke of Newcaſile ter-ho 
full power to negotiate with Mr. Piit and all himſe 
q his friends. The Duke of Newcaſtle ſaw Mr. i Puke 
9 | Pitt and Lord Temple privately; for although treaſu: 
% the ſtream of popularity ran in favour of Mr. could 
. Pitt and Mr. Legge, yet in all meaſures of con- ſelf'*, 

4 ſequence Mr. Pitt ſolely confided in Lord 
er, Temple. The Duke informed Mr. Pitt that * Th 
WO crop bis he was commitſioned by the King to agree of Comi 
f | to Mr. Pitt's terms, and he hoped and his pocke 
4 truſted that ſuch condeſcenſion in his Majeſty 1 wes 
1 would meet with the moſt favourable inter- jority to 
8 : "OL 


m 
old 


| himſelf ſecretary of ſtate, as. before. 
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pretation. Mr. Pitt's reply was full of grati- 
tude and humility to the King. The Duke 
then ſaid, that it was his Majeſty's with to 


form an healing adminiſtration, and he had 


left it entirely to the Duke of Neꝛocgſtle and 
Mr. Pitt to ſettle every arrangement in the 
moſt amicable manner. 


Mr. Pit?'s firſt propoſition was the excluſion 
of Lord Anſon from the cabinet, The Duke 
of Newcaſtle pleaded earneſtly to have Lord 
Hardwicke in the cabinet. He ſaid it was the 
King's requeſt. - Mr. Pitt conſented, on con- 
dition that Sir Robert Henley had the great 
ſeal: This ſtipulation was deſired by Leiceſ- 
ter-houſe. Lord Temple to be privy ſeal; 
The 
Duke of Newwca/tle offered Lord Temple the 
treaſury. Mr. Pitt interfered, and ſaid, © The 
could not be; his Grace muſt go there him- 
ſelf . But if at any time hereafter he ſhould 

think 

* There were two reaſons for this: The firſt was, the Houſe 
of Commons had been choſen by Mr. Pelham ; at whoſe death 
his pocket it (as it is called) was given to the Duke of New- 
ele; and this circumſtance made another ſtipulation in the ar- 
rangement, which vas, that the Duke ſhould transfer his ma- 


jority to Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt himſelf deſcribed this fact on a 
0 Io . ſub- 
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CHAP. think proper to retire, Lord Temple ſhould 


WS ſucceed him.” 


1757. 


His triumph 


over M r. 
Ox. 


| Having gone on ſome time, 
in making the arrangements, the Duke ſaid, 
What ſhall we do with Mr. Fox? Mr. Pitt 
replied, © He may have the pay-office.” — 
This was a triumph to Mr. P:#/—to put Mr, 
Fox below him, and into'the office he had left, 
But it was a triumph too diminutive for the 


dignity of Mr. Piii's mind. However, he enjoyed 


it, which ſhews the influence of little paſſions 
in men of the firſt abilities. Lord Anſon was 
propoſed for the admiralty. Mr. Piti declared 
that Lord Anſon ſhould never have the cor- 


reſpondence. The Duke replied, that would 


be ſuch an alteration in the uſual buſineſs of 
the board, as could not be ſettled without his 


Majeſty's conſent. Here the conference broke 


off, Mr. Pitt had an audience of the King, 


ſubſequent occaſion, in theſe words: © I borrowed the Duke 


of Newcafile*s majority to carry on the public buſineſs.” 
The other was—Lord Temple would have had his brother, 
Mr. George Grenville, for his chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
in that caſe what could have been done with Mr. Legge*— 
The public would not at that time have approved of any other 
perſon in that ſituation. Mr. Pitt alſo knew that there had 
been a private underſtanding between the Duke of Neue 


and Mr. Legge for ſome time paſt, 
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He laid before his Majeſty the difference be- 
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tween the Duke of Newcaſtle and himſelf —-—- 


concerning the admiralty. . The King con- 


| ſented that the correſpondence with the naval 


officers, uſually in the. board of admiralty, 
ſhould be given to Mr. Pitt [ſee Appendix 
C.], and that the board ſhould only ſign the 
diſpatches, without being privy to their con- 
tents *. It was at this audience that the fol- 
lowing remarkable words were ſpoken, which 
Lord Nugent repeated in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, in the year 1784: Mr. Pitt faid— 


“Sire, give me your confidence, and I will 


deſerve it.” The King replied, without heſi- 
tation, Deſerve my confidence, and you 
ſhall have it.“ Lord Nugent added, That 


* The rule or cuſtom is, the ſecretary of ſtate ſends all the 
orders reſpecting the navy, which have been agreed to in the 
cabinet, to the admiralty, and the ſecretary to the board 


writes thoſe orders again, in the form of inſtructions, from 


the admiralty to the admiral or captain of the flect, expedi- 
tion, &c. for whom they are deſigned ; which inſtructions 
muſt be ſigned by three of the board. But during Mr. Pitt's 
adminiſtration, he wrote the inſtructions himſelf, and ſent 
them to their Lordſhips to be ſigned ; always ordering his fe- 
cretary to put a ſheet of white paper over the writing. Thus 
they were kept in perfect ignorance of what they ſigned; and 


the ſecretary and clerks of the board were all in the ſame ſtate 
of excluſion, | 


/ 


Mr. 


V 2 


1757» 
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CHAP. Mr, Pitt at laſt won ſo upon the King, that 


XIV. 


he was able to turn his very partialities 


1757» 


in favour of Germany to the benefit of his 
country.” Lord Anſon took the admiralty, 


under Mr. Piti's limitation; and Mr. Fox took 


the pay-office. Mr. Legge had the exchequer, 
All the arrangements being ſettled, the par. 


ties all kiſſed hands in July 1757; and tho 
nation was thereby reſtored to tranquillity 


and ſatisfaQtion, 
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CHAP. XV. 


FAILURE OF THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND.—EXPEDITION 
AGAINST ROCHEFORT.—DISTRESSES OF THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA.—HANOVER PLUNDERED.—MR. PITT'S TWO 
PROPOSITIONS, ONE TO SEND A FLEET INTO THE BAL. 

TIC, THE OTHER TO CEDE GIBRALTAR TO SPAIN.—. 
ANECDOTE OF THE TREATY OF PEACE MADE IN 1783.— 

' EFFECTS OF MR. PITT'S FIRST ADMINISTRATION, —MIS- 
CARRIAGE OF THE EXPEDITION AGAINST LOUISBOURG. 
—UNION OF RUSSIA, SWEDEN, AND DENMARK, FOR THE 
NEUTRALITY OF THE BALTIC,—TAKING OF THE DUTCH 
SHIPS.—MR. PITT OPPOSES THE PROPOSITION OF SEND= 
ING THE BRITISH FLEET TO THE ASSISTANCE OF THE 
DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 


"HE Duke of Cumberland failed on the 

continent, His Royal Highneſs attri- 
buted his failure to the want of Britiſh troops 
and money. His army was not only inferior 
to the enemy in number but conſiſted 
entirely of Germans. The French pur- 
ſued him almoſt to the ſea-coaſt. The 


King of Denmark commiſerated his ſituation, - 


and under that monarch's mediation a con- 
vention was ſigned, in the month of Septem- 
ber 1757, between the Duke and Marſhal 
Richelieu, the French general, by which the 
allied army were to retire to their reſpective 
countries. | | . 
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The King of Pruſſia was driven out of Bo- 
hemia this ſummer, and an account arrived 
of the ſuffocation at Calcutta. 


Under all theſe diſcouraging circumſtances 
Mr. Pitt had to commence his new admini- 
ſtration. His firſt meaſure was an attempt to 
make a deſcent upon the coaſt of France. His 


view in this was, to oblige the French to recall 


their troops from Hanover to protect their 
own kingdom. A fleet and an army were aſ- 
ſembled. The deſtination was Kept a pro- 
found ſecret. Sir Edward Hawke was com- 
mander 'of the fleet, and Mr. Pitt eorre- 
| ſponded with him. It is not alittle remark- 
able, that when Mr. Pitt ordered the fleet to 
be equipped, and appointed the period for its 
being at the place of rendezvous, Lord Anſon 


| ſaid it was impoſſible to comply with the or- 


der; the ſhips could not be got ready in the 
time limited; and he wanted to know where 
they were going, in order to victual them ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Pitt replied, that if the ſhips 
were not ready at the time required, he would 


lay the matter before the King, and impeach 


his Lordſhip in the Houſe of Commons. This 


ſpirited menace produced the men of war and 
tranſ- 


tre 


f 
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tranſports all ready, in perfect compliance & 


with the order. They ſailed on the 8th of * 


September 1757, from Spithead. The force 


was conſiderable; and, had it ſucceeded, 
muſt have made a deep impreſſion. After 


lying ſome time before Rochefort, the fleet 
returned. The cauſe of the miſcarriage was 


not preciſely aſcertained. Mr. Pitt aſcribed 


it to the inactivity of Sir Fohn Mordaunt, 
who had the command of the troops. The 
friends of that officer aſcribed it to the plan, 
which, in deriſion, * called one of Mr. 
Pitt's v Sons | 


The Iftreſſes of the King of Pruſſia daily 
increaſed, The Ruſſians quickened their 


march againſt him. His territories were in- 
vaded on every ſide; and the French were 
plundering Hanover. In this ſituation of af- 


fairs, the miniſter framed two propoſitions : 


The firſt was, to ſend a fleet into the Baltic, as 


early in the ſpring of 1758 as the ſeaſon would 


permit, to overawe the Swedes and Ruſſians, 
particularly the latter; and to ſupport the King 


of Pruſſia, The moſt formidable powers 
againſt the King of Pruſſia were Auſtria and 


Rulla, Againſt Auſtria he was able to defend 3 


U 4 him- 
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himſelf; but Ruſſia being a naval as well as 


* military power, he could not oppoſe her with 


To cede 


Gibraltar to 
48 


Spain. 


ſential aſſiſtance. 


_ want, 


equal facility. Her veſſels carried proviſions, | 


military ſtores, and reinforcements to her ar- 


mies in Pomerania and Pruſſia; and thereby : 


ſupported their operations with the moſt eſ- 
An alhance between the 
two Imperial courts of Vienna and Peterſ- 


burgh is dangerous to the liberties of Europe, 


The King of Pruſſia is a barrier between 


them; but if either of them ſhould be able to 


annex the Pruſſian power to her own, the in- 


dependence of the other ſtates would be in 2 
Upon this ground the pro- 


critical ſituation. 
poſition was made to the court of Copenhagen, 


who at firſt ſeemed to approve of it. 


The other propoſition was to the court of 
Madrid. The ſovereignty of the Mediterra- 
nean being loſt to Great Britain with the 
iſland of Minorca, our ſhips having no port 
in that ſea wherein they could lie or refit, it 
was become almoſt impoſſible to keep any 
fleet there, and abſolutely impracticable, in 
time of war with the Houſe of Bourbon, 


to carry on any conſiderable trade in the Le- 


| For theſe _— Gibraltar was be- 
come 
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come of leſs importance to this country than © 
— 


formerly; while the expence to maintain and 
defend it, in caſe of war, muſt be increaſed; 


therefore the propoſition was, 70 cede Gibral- 


tar to Spain, if the court of Madrid would un- 


dertake to detach France from the war againſt | 


Pruſſia and Hanover. The fact is important, 
and may ſurpriſe thoſe who never heard it. But 
it isto be found in a diſpatch to Sir Ben. Keene, 
who at that time was the Britiſh ambaſſador at 


Madrid; and to Gibraltar was added the Bri- 


tiſh ſettlements on Honduras and the Muſquito 
ſhore, Mr. Pitt was not partial to Gibraltar. 
He would have ceded it to Spain in 1761, 
if he could thereby have diſſolved the 
In the negotia- 
tions for peace, in 1783, the Spaniſh miniſter 
at London for ſome time inſiſted on the ceſſion 
of Gibraltar; but having no equivalent to 
give, the Earl of Shelburne (ſince Marquis of 
Lanſdown ) firmly refuſed it, and the whole 
negotiation for peace was on the point of 


breaking off entirely, when the Spaniſh mi- 


niſter received inſtructions from his court to 
give up the point. Every reader will make 
his own comments on theſe facts. 1 
jects intended to have been gained by the pro- 
poſed 


The ob- 


zu 
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1757» 


Anecdote of 
the peace of 


1733. 
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_ on AP. poſed ceſſion, were, in their day, of the fir 


2 „ e [See NIN R.] 


1757. 


Effects of 
Mr, Pitt's 
firſt admi- 
niſtration. 


until ſome months after the proper time; and 


The effects of Mr. Pitt's ſhort, or firſt, ad- 
miniſtration ſoon began to appear; and to 
confirm and increaſe that confidence, which 
the nation had repoſed in his wiſdom and in- 
tegrity, admiral Cotes, whom he had diſ. 


patched to the Weſt Indies, had recovered the 


honour of the Britiſh flag ; and' the Eaſt In- 


dia Company felt themſelves perfectly eaſy 

under the protection of admiral Stevens, who 
at the ſame time had been diſpatched to the 
Eaſt Indies. Nor were the effects of his be- 


ing removed from adminiſtration leſs conſpi- 
cuous; for he had alſo, during the ſhort 
time he was in office, ordered, and to a con- 
ſiderable degree prepared, a third fleet, which 
he deſigned for North America, the command 
of which he propoſed for admiral Hawke; 
which fleet was intended to co-operate with 
the army aſſembled at New York, under Lord 
Loudon, in an attack on Louiſbourg; but his 
ſucceſſors had not his activity; they changed 


the command of the fleet to admiral Hol- 


bourne; nor did the fleet ſail from England 


in- 
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inſtead of joining the army at New Tork, 
Lord Loudon was waiting at Halifax when 
admiral Holbourne appeared on the American 
coaſt, The conſequence of this delay was, 
the expedition was rendered abortive, The 
French at Louiſbourg were prepared to. re- 
ceive them ; upon which the army returned 
to New York, and. the fleet was diſperſed in 
a ſtorm. Had this expedition proceeded upon 
the plan it was originally formed, according 
to the time preſcribed, and under the officers 
firſt named, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon. to 
believe the war in North America would have 
been of ſhort duration; at moſt, it could have 


laſted but one campaign more; becauſe the 


French could not have reinforced Quebec, 


and Canada would therefore have fallen a 


much eafier conqueſt than it afterwards 


proved. And to this conſideration may be 
added, 


that great part of that force, which 
was afterwards employed againſt Canada, 
would, in ſuch caſe, have been employed 
elſewhere, It is impoſſible to ſtate the extent 
of the misfortunes which this abortive expe- 


dition brought after it, or the extent of the 
advantages which might have flowed from it. 


had 
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C HA P. had the plan been carrried into execution by 


the perſon who formed it. 


2757. 


Before the concluſion of 1757, the unſound 


and unwiſe politics of 1755 and 1756 ap- 
peared in a new and unexpected manner.— 
The convention with Pruſſia, made in 1756, 
for the keeping all foreign troops out of the Empire 
| [ſee Appendix E.], deſtroyed the treaty with | 
' Ruſſia, made in 1755, for the defence of 
Hanover, becauſe the Rufflans are foreign 


troops. After this example the court of Co- 
penhagen ated, The Daniſh miniſter com- 


municated the Britiſh propoſition of ſending a 


fleet into the Baltic, to the courts of Stock- 


holm and Peterſburgh. The laſt court re- 
ſented it highly, becauſe her alliance with the 


court of Vienna was then concluded. And 
though ſhe did not wiſh to go to war with 
England, yet ſooner than break her faith 
with the Empreſs Queen, ſhe would have done 
it. She therefore ſuggeſted an expedient, 
which was an imitation of the conduct of the 
Britiſh court, who had firſt made a ſubſidiary 
treaty with her for troops, and afterwards 


rendered it ineffectual by a convention with 


Pruſſia, 
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a a, to keep all foreign troops out of the 


Empire, She therefore propoſed to Sweden 


and Denmark a maritime treaty of alliance 


to keep all foreign ſhips out of the Baltic. — 


Sweden being under the influence of French 
counſels, entered into it immediately, and 


Denmark not chuſing to incur the enmity of 


two ſuch powerful neighbours, and being 
perhaps more under the influence of Ruſſia 
than Great Britain, became a party to the 


treaty likewiſe. 


Ther thi Bricth | fect was cacti 


Baltic, whatever the Pruſſian treaties may pre- 
tend (which may be ſeen in the Appendix E.). 
The miniſter could not ſend a fleet into that 
ſea unleſs he made war upon thoſe three 


powers: And unleſs he ſent a very powerful 


fleet, no effectual ſervice could be expected; 
and if he did, the force againſt France muſt 
have been ſo eſſentially weakened by it, as to 
give the French a conſiderable ſuperiority in 
the Channel, and in the Atlantic. One fact 
only need be mentioned, that as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon permitted the ports in the Baltic to be 


open, a fleet of twenty Ruſſian and ten Swe- 


diſh 


Union of 
Ruſſia, Swe- 
den, and 

Denmark, 
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do preſerve the neutrality of that ſea. 


1757» 


Taking of 
the Dutch 
i ps · 


5 The French miniſter was ſo ſenſible of the 
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ſources of the Baltic for the ſupply of his 
navy, that he bribed the Dutch to become 
the carriers of his Baltic naval ſtores. But 


Mr. Pitt ordered the Dutch veſſels, whenever 


laden with naval and military ſtores, to be con- 


ſtantly taken; which judicious and ſpirited 


reſolution a greatly to the ſucceſſes 


of his adminiſtration *. 


— 


Mr. 
When Mr. Pi found the Dutch heartily inclined to 
aſſiſt the French with naval ſtores, he reſolved to make them 
as heartily tired of doing it; for, without any ceremony, he 
gave orders that all Dutch ſhips with cargoes on board for the 


uſe of France, ſhould be conſidered as the ſhips of enemies, 
not of neutrals. 


there was for war. A Memorial was preſented to the States 


General 1 in 1758, in the names of 269 of the principal Dutch 


merchants, who ſubſcribed it ; they complained that trade and 
navigation, the very ſinews of the Republic, were in danger; 
that the Dutch flag was diſregarded by the Engliſh, who had 


alreaky taken 240 of their ſhips. They called upon the States 
General for the protection of their property. Nay, they of- 


fered to contribute each his contingent, and to arm, at their 


own charge, for the * and protection of their naviga - 
tion. 


His orders were not without effect, and in 
conſequence of the captures that enſued, the loudeſt clamours 
were raiſed in Holland againſt the Engliſh. The general cry 
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Mr. Pitt laboured under many diſadvan- 
tages at the time of his reſtoration to the office 


tion. The Memorial concluded with this remarkable para» 
graph: 

« The petitioners flatter themſelves that the toils and the 
riſks to which their effects are expoſed on the ſeas will have 
their proper influence on the general body of the State ; fince 
the traders of this country, finding themſelves left to the diſ- 


cretion of a part of that nation with whom the State is moſt 


intimately connected, will be forced to abandon it, to their great 
regret, and ſeek ſhelter and protefion elſewhere ; which will give 
a mortal blow to the principal members of the State.” | 


The Dutch, no doubt, muſt have been very ſeverely 
handled, when they ſo far treſpaſſed upon their love of money 
as to offer to diſburſe and arm at their own charge, for the ſe- 
curity of navigation; but what muſt we think of the provo- 
cation given by the Britiſh miniſter, when we find the Dutch 
merchants ready *0 abandon their country, and become vo- 


luntary exiles in a foreign land? 


The neutrality of the Dutch did not procure Be for 
their ports in America, as appears by a letter from St. Euſta- 
tia, publiſhed in the Amſterdam Gazette, April 9, 1758; 
wherein the writer declares, * That the depredations of the 
Engliſh are carried to the utmoſt height, and that the trade of 
St, Euſtatia is at an end; the harbour being more cloſely 
blocked up than that of any enemy—that every veſſel is ſtop- 
ped, carried off, and confiſcated; that jealouſy is the motive 
of the Engliſh, conveniency their right, and greedineſs their 
law; that the Engliſh had gone ſo far as to confiſcate Dutch 
ſhips, merely for having entered French harbours, alleging 
that as they paid the uſual charges and cuſtoms in thoſe har» 
bours, they thereby became French property, &c.” 
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of ſecretary of ſtate z his former plans had 
either been defeated; or rendered uſeleſs ; and 
he was obliged to make great ſacrifices, to cor. 
rect the errors of others, before he could 
carry his future plans into execution. Nothing 
but the magnanimity of his ſpirit prevented 


the ſame interference, which had chilled the 


execution of his former meaſures, from ex- 


_ tending its blighting influence over his future 


deſigns. When the fleet returned from 
Rochefort, a puerile ſcheme was propoſed by 
thoſe whoſe impolitic meaſures had given 
birth to the Baltic alliance againſt us, to 


- ſend the fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Duke 


Mr. Pitt op- 
poſes ſend- 
ing the fleet 
to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of 
the Duke. 


of Cumberland; who was flying before 
the French in Hanover. 
ſiſted the propoſal; upon which the Duke of 
Newcafile and Lord Hardwicke, who had 
preſſed it, gave it up. Mr. Pitt had not a 


| thorough confidence in his coadjutors, and 
therefore he did not always aſſign his reaſons 


for his opinion. On this occaſion he only 
ſaid, that the aſſiſtance of a naval armament 
in the north had been fruſtrated; and there- 
fore the ſcene, as well as the inſtrument of 
war, muſt be changed, before any hopes of 


ſucceſs could be entertained; but if a contrary 
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had opinion prevailed, he would lay the ſeals at © #- 
and his Majeſty's feet, and retire from his ſitua- 8 
vor- tion.— The cabinet miniſters from this time | 
uld reſigned their judgment; in which they were 
inp influenced by two motives; one was, a dread 
ted of his ſuperior abilities, which threw their 
the minor talents into ſhade; the other was, an 
ex· expectation that, by permitting him to indulge 
ure in the exerciſe of his own opinions, he would 
om precipitate his own exeluſion from power, 
by by drawing upon himſelf ſome capital diſ- 
ven grace; which they were confident would at 
to the ſame time reſtore to them the adminiſtra- 
uke tion of 3 * 
fore . 125 8 
re- The Duke of Cumberland returned to Eng- 
e of land, and finding that his conduct had met 
had = 5 
t a * At this period, and for ſeveral months paſt, there had iſ- 
* ſued from the preſs a torrent of papers and pamphlets againſt 
Mr. Piu, condemning his plans, his meaſures, his principles, 
ons his politics, and even reviling his perſon, in which the King 
only himſelf was not ſpared, for having taken him into his ſervice, 
ont end for not diſmiſſing him—all which were permitted to die 
| unnoticed; he felt not the leaſt ſmart from any of them. One 
ere- day when Mr. Grenville mentioned ſome of them to him, he 
t of ſmiled, and only ſaid, « The preſs is like the air, a charter'd 
of llbertine *. | 
rary 4 3 V. | 
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CHAP. with the diſapprobation of the King, who 


has ua diſavowed the. convention of Cloſter-Seven 


9 


he inſtantly reſigned all his military employ- 
ments, and retired to Windſor. 


*, 


— 


o 


en, 


* 


conſequences. 
have changed the ſcene, the plan, and the 
principle of the war. 
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| CHAP. XVI. 


THE BATTLE OF ROSBACH, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES.— 
ITS INFLUENCE UPON THE BRITISH COUNCILS.—SUDDEN 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.—UNION OF THE KING 
AND MR. PITT.—THE KING OF PRUSSIA'S RECOMMEND- 
ATION.—HANOVERIANS RESUME THEIR ARMS UNDER 


ay F ERDINAND.—OBSERV ATIONS ON THE GERMAN 


ALTHOUGH the operations of the war 


- are foreign to this work ; yet thoſe 
events, from which important circumſtances 


have ariſen, and which have either been miſ- 
repreſented by other writers, or been entirely 


omitted, it is neceſſary to mention. Of this 
nature was the King of Pruſſia's great victory 
at Roſbach over the French and Germans, on 


the 5th of November 1757. No event during 


the war was attended with ſuch intereſting 
This victory may be ſaid to 


Beſides the emancipa- 
tion which it immediately gave to the King of 
Pruſſia, its effects were no leſs inſtantaneous 
and powerful on the councils of Great Britain. 


2 tunate 


Battle of 
Roſbach, 
and its con- 
ſequences, 


The Britiſh miniſter poſſeſſed an underſtand- | 
ing to agagurin, and a genius to ſeize, a for- 
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tunate circumſtance, and to improve it to the 


utmoſt advantage. Parliament had been ap- 


pointed to meet on the 15th of November,— 
Intelligence of this victory arrived at St. 


James's on the gth in the morning. The 
moment the diſpatches were read, the miniſter 
reſolved to prorogue the Parliament for a fort- 
night, notwithſtanding every preparation had 


been. made for opening the ſeſſion on the 
fifteenth. The reaſon of this ſudden proro- 
gation was, to give time to concert a new 


plan of operations, and to write another 


ſpeech for the King. Undoubtedly the ſpeech 


that had been deſigned would not apply to 
this great and unexpected change of affairs,— 
Whether there was any precedent for this ex- 


traordinary ſtep, was not in the contemplation 


of the miniſter. In taking a reſolution that 


involved concerns of the greateſt magnitude, 
he was not to be influenced by precedents.— 


Forty thouſand Hanoverians, who had laid 
down their arms, but not ſurrendered them, 


compoſed ſuch an engine of power and 


ſtrength, as might, it employed againft France, 
not for Hanover; or to ſpeak in more direct 
terms, if ordered to act offenſively inſtead of 


_ defenſively, might divide her power, and there 


by 
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by facilitate the conqueſt of her poſſeſſions in 


America, Africa, and Aſia, 


George the Second, though not poſſeſſed of 
brilliant talents, yet, to a ſtrong firmneſs of 
mind, he added a long experience of men and 
public affairs, with a ſufficient ſhare of pene- 


tration to diſtinguiſh, even in his preſent ſhort 
' acquaintance with Mr. Pitt, and particularly 
by his inſtant reſolution of proroguing the 
Parliament, that he was a bold and intelligent 


miniſter ; qualities which were perfectly 
agreeable to the King, becauſe the want of 
perſonal courage was not amongſt his defects. 
The King himſelf firſt ſuggeſted to his mi- 
niſter the reſumption of his Hanoverian 


troops. It was the very meaſure which Mr. 
Pitt had reſolved to propoſe, when he ad- 
viſed the prorogation of Parliament; and it 


was only by accident or chance that the pro- 


poſition came firſt from the King. The King 
and his miniſter, therefore, were in perfect 
uniſon upon che firſt mention of this import- 


ant ſubject. From this moment the King 
gave his confidence to Mr. Pitt, and the 


latter, upon diſcovering the whole of the 
King's views, ſaw he could make them ſe- 
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condary and ſubſervient to the intereſts of 


Great Britain. During the remainder of the 
reign, they acted together under the influence 


of the ſame congeniality of ſentiment, and 
thereby naturally fell into a perfect union and 


cordiality of opinion upon all public meaſures, 


Immediately after the battle of Roſbach, 
the King of Pruſſia wrote a letter to the King 
of England, in which he ſtrongly recom- 
mended the reſumption of the allied army, 
and Duke Ferdinand of Brunſwick to the 
command of it; and he accompanied this 


letter with a plan of operations, in which he 
propoſed to act in concert with the Duke. In- 
dependent of the policy of the meaſure, there 


were not wanting very fair and honourable 
reaſons to ſupport it. The French troops 
had repeatedly broken ſeveral articles of the 
convention, and had, in general, from the 
time they entered the Electorate, conducted 
themſelves in a manner more like a banditti 


of barbarians, than an army of diſciplined ſol- 
— - | 


Mr. Pitt adopted the, whole of the King of 
Pruſſia's recommendation; but fo pourtrayed 
| EY | the 
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the prominent features of the German mea- 


ſures, as to make them cooperate with his 


own plans of attacking France in every other 


quarter at the ſame time. The King of Pruſſia 
highly approved of Mr. Pitt's alterations of 


his plan. Mr. Pitt's plan was bold and com- 
prehenſive; but it ſhould be remembered, 


that timidity in war is as criminal as treachery, 


and therefore it is proverbially ſaid, that the 


boldeſt meaſures are the ſafeſt. The King of 
Pruſſia ſaw it in this ſenſe, and therefore he 


gave it his warmeſt approbation. In concert 


with the King of Pruſſia, the plan of opera- 
tions was formed. Emden was ſecured, and 
the coaſt of France was annoyed at his re- 
queſt .. Duke Ferdinand drove the French 
out of Hanover, and purſued them with ſuch 
rapidity, that France was preſently under the 
neceſſity of preparing for the defence of her 
own frontiers. This ſudden change of af- 


fairs, and the victories gained by the King of 
Pruſſia in Sileſia, ſhewed that a war upon the 


* The King of Pruſſia ſaw, and fully comprehended, the 
wiſdom of the attempt upon Rochefort, and he adopted the 
idea of annoying the coaſt of France from that meature. He 
conceived a very favourable opinion of Mr. Pitt's political ta- 


lents from that circumſtance, although it had not been ſuc- 


ceſoful. 
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continent of Europe, conducted upon Britiſh 


principles, was highly ſerviceable tothe intereſts 
of this country. France, ſo far from being able 
to invade Great Britain, could not ſend troops 
to ſtrengthen her garriſons and ſettlements 
abroad; and in a few months her firſt object 


was to provide a freſh army to ſtop the pro- | 


greſs of Duke Ferdinand; while Mr. Pitt, on 
the other hand, prepared expeditions againſt 


Obſerva- 
tions on the 
German 
War. 


her coaſt, to co-operate with the Duke. In 
this ſituation the counſels of France were diſ- 


trated. Her whole force was kept at home, 


A German war, conducted upon this princi- 
ple againſt France, was the moſt advantageous 


war that Great Britain could make, and, not- 


withſtanding the expence has been urged as 
the greateſt objection to it, yet when it is re- 
collected that this war employed the armies of 


France, and prevented ſuccours being ſent to 
her ſettlements abroad, it was the moſt zconc- 
mical war that the Britiſh miniſter could carry 


on. The expence of tranſporting troops, fo- 
rage, ſtores, &c. to a ſhort diſtance, is infi- 
nitely leſs than to a great one. Whoever 
will be at the trouble to look over the charges 
of the American war, which commenced 1n 
1775, and of the German war which com- 

| | menced 
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menced under Mr. Pitt's direction in 17 ;8, 

will ſee the fact indiſputably confirmed. It 
need only be added, that if the armies of France 
had been to be conquered in Canada, in the 
Weſt Indies, in Africa, and in Aſia, the ex- 


pence to this country, of tranſporting and 
maintaining an adequate force to encounter 


them in all thoſe places, muſt have been im- 


menſe. Upon a ſubſequent occaſion, the 


miniſter. emphatically ſaid, © That America 


had been conquered in Germany.” Experi- 


ence hath ſince, ſhewn that the aſſertion was 
well-founded. | 
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CHAP. XVII. 
i 3 2 * bs . | 
ING OF PARLIAMENT.—MR. ALDER MAN BECKFORD's 
_ - EXPLANATION OF THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF THE GER. 
MAN WAR.—MR. PITT'S SPEECH ON THE ROCHEFORT 
EXPEDITION,—EFFECTS OF THAT SPEECH.—MR. PITT's 
"ALACRITY IN OFFICE.—$IR JAMES PORTER'S OBSER VA- 


” *FION.—SUCCESSES Or 1758. 


CHAP, „Tu proceedings of Parliament, to which 


e 


3 


Parliament. 


we will now return, were not diſtin- 
ed by any debates during the remainder | 
of Mr. Pitt's ann | 


Meeting of Both W cnet on the firſt of December 


1757, according to the ſingular prorogation 
already mentioned. Mr. Pilt delivered a mel- 
ſage from the King, acquainting the Houſe 
that he had put his army in motion in Hano- 
ver [ſee Appendix Q.], to act in concert with 
the King of Pruſſia, and requeſting their ſup- 
port. An adequate ſum was ee 
voted without a e voice. 


are, lr. Alderman Beckford faid a few words 


Beck tord?s 
exptanatien upon this occaſion; which, as they tend to 


of the new 


principle of 


the 


Wat. 


explain the new principle of polittes, they 
1 will 


Gerian 


— vw © 
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will not be improper to inſert here. If the 


« Hanoverians and Heſſians, he ſaid, were 


«© to be entirely under the direction of Britiſh 
councils, the larger the ſum that was granted : 
© in order to render that army effectual, the 


A 


more likely it would be to anſwer the nd 


* 


for which it was given; that is, to try the 
iſſue of the war with France; than which, in 


* 


his judgment, there never was ſo favourable 
an opportunity as the preſent. But if the 


* Regency of Hanover were to have the diſ- 

poſal of the money, and the diſpoſition of 
* the army, he would not give a ſhilling to- 
e wards its ſubſiſtence. | 


\ 


A new "OO was make with Pruſha, which 
was approved by Parliament, and which the 


reader will find in the Appendix to this work. 
See 8 E. 


5 


Parliament was never known. to be ſo una- 
nimous as at this time. * 


Fa 
2 : 


The fleet and army ſent againft Rochefort 


having returned without making the impreſſion 


intended, Sir ohn Mordaunt was put under 


an arreſt, and being a member of Parliament, 
the 
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the King ſent a meſſage to the Commons, ac. 
quainting them of the reſtraint upon one of 
their members. They thanked the King for 
his attention to their privileges. 


© Mr. Pitt reprehended, in terms of great 
* warmth, the indolence, the caution, of 
© thoſe intruſted with the execution of mili- 
© tary operations during the laſt campaign.— 
He declared ſolemnly that his belief was, 
© that there was a determined reſolution, both 
in the naval and military commanders, 
« againſt any vigorous exertion of the national 
power. He affirmed, though his Majeſty 
appeared ready to embrace every meaſure 
* propoſed by his miniſters, for the honour 
and intereſt of his Britiſh dominions ; yet 
© ſcarce a man could be. found with whom 
* the execution of any one plan, in which 
* there was the, leaſt appearance of danger, 
* could with confidence be truſted. He par- 
« ticulariſed the inactivity of Lord Loudon in 
America, from whoſe force the nation had 
a right to form great expectations; from 
* whom there had been received no intelli- 
* gence, except one ſmall ſcrap of paper, 
0 containing a few lines of no moment. He 
1 5 6 furs 


OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 
further ſaid, that with a force greater than 


ever the nation had heretofore maintained, 
with a King and miniſtry ardently deſirous 
© of redeeming her glory, and promoting her 
true intereſt, a ſhameful diſlike to the ſervice 
© every-where prevailed. Nor was it amongſt 
© the officers alone that indolence and neglect 


K 


appeared; thoſe who filled the other de- 


© partments of military ſervice ſeemed to be 
affected with the ſame indifference; the 
© viQtuallers, contractors, purveyors, were 


never to be found but upon occaſions of 


© their own perſonal advantage. In conver- 
* ſation they appeared totally ignorant of their 


«+ own bufineſs. The extent of their know- 


© ledge went only to the making of falſe ac- 


counts: In that ſcience they were adepts. 


This detection of the abuſes in the ſeveral 
departments, where they had long prevailed, 
and of the want of exertion in the command- 
ers in chief, which had alſo been obvious, 
operated in a manner highly advantageous to 


Effects of 
the preced- 


ing ſpeeches 


the public ſervice. Thoſe gentlemen, as well 


as the nation, now ſaw that there was a mi- 
niſter at the head of affairs, who not only 


knew the duties of his own office, but the 
duties 
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duties of others; and therefore- they might 
expect him to examine their conduct; to tra- 


verſe all parts of it with a keen and penetrat- 


ing eye. This apprehenſion rouſed them 
from their lethargy in an inſtant. They 
awakened as from a dream; and ſeemed to be 


electrified by the fire of his mind; they 
burned with freſh ardour in every ſubſequent 


enterpriſe. The Britiſh honour was reco- 


vered. The events of the war placed the 
name of Great Britain upon the higheſt pin- 


nacle of national honour. 


The minifter, in the official duties of his 


ſtation, was regular, punctual, and indefati- 
gable. His example and his authority awak- 


ened in others a proper ſenſe to a ſimilar at- 
tention. Order and diſpatch were conſtantly 


obſerved. The Britiſh miniſters abroad, dur- 
ing Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, unanimouſly 
acknowledged the wonderful exactneſs with 
which all the proper communications were 
made to them, and the clearneſs and perſpi- 
cuity in which all their information and in- 


ſtructions were written. Sir James Porter, 
who paſſed the principal part of his life in a 


diplomatique character, often declared to his 


friends, 
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friends, That during Mr. Pitt's adminiſtra- 0 05 P. 

tion, there was ſuch a correct knowledge, and hy "a 

ſuch an active ſpirit to be ſeen in all the de- 

partments of ſtate, and in all the concerns of 

government, and ſuch a ſtriking alteration in 

the manner, as well as in the matter, of the 

official communications, that theſe circum- | 

ſtances alone would have perfectly convinced 

him of Mr. Pitt's appointment or reſignation, 

if he had received no other notice of the event. 


e 
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The belton cloſed - on -the 20th of June | 

17 58. 1758, | | 
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att The Britich arms this year were uceclful | Succeſſes of I 
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at- 25 8 775 . : 
ty In Aſia, owing to the reinforcement Mr. * 
ur- Pitt ſent by commodore Stevens, when he 3 
fly was in office laſt year, the French were de- F 
ith feated at Maſſulipatam, and in two naval en- 3 
ere | gagements. p 4 
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In Africa, Senegal ſurrendered, 
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In Europe, admiral . O/borne defeated and 


2 LAS the French fleet from Toulon, deſtined 


for the relief of Louiſbourg ; and Sir Edward 
Hawke drove another fleet upon the ſand- 
banks on the coaſt of France, that was 
equipped at Rochefort for the ſame purpoſe, 
A deſcent was made on the coaſt of France, 


near St. Malo, where all the ſhips and veſſels 


were deſtroyed. Another was made at Cher- 
bourg, where the ſhips, mole, pier, baſon, 
and other works, were all deſtroyed, and the 
- cannon brought away. A third deſcent was 

made in St. Lunar Bay, which being full of 
rocks, the fleet were obliged to go to St. Cas, 

and thus the army and fleet became ſeparated. 
In the re-embarkation at St. Cas, the rear- 
guard under general Drury were cut off by a 


large body of French troops. However, theſe 


deſcents kept the whole coaſt of France in per- 
petual alarm, and prevented the French mi- 
niſtry from ſending any troops to reinforce 
their army in Germany. Duke Ferdinand 


drove the French army entirely out of Hano- 
ver, and "acroſs the Rhine. The King of 


Pruſſia entirely ſubdued Sileſia, and entered 
Bohemia and Moravia, 
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All the terrors of invaſion being now 


transferred from Great Britain to France, the 
Britiſh troops were all ſent to ſcenes of active 


and important ſervice ; and the defence of the 


iſland was entruſted to a conſtitutional and. 


well- regulated militia z which had been raiſed, 


diſciplined, and PERL by the Sentkenen of 


the country. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT.—SUCCESSES OF 1159.—LORD 
BUTE'S FIRST INTERFERENCE. —HE GOES TO THE DUKE 


OF NEWCASTLE, AND DEMANDS LORD BESBOROUGH'S 


SEKT AT THE TREASURY BOARD, FOR SIR GILBERT 
ELLIOT.—HE ALSO DEMANDS THE REPRESENTATION 
OF THE COUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON FOR SIR SIMEON 
STUART. | 


EF* the 23d of November 1 758, Parliament 
met. The ſame unanimity prevailed, 


All the ſupplies were voted without the leaſt 


heſitation; and the ſeſſion cloſed on the ad of 
June 1759, without any debates. 


The moſt ample preparations were made 


for another vigorous campaign. The ſucceſſes 
of the laſt campaign had inſpired every indi- 
vidual, both in the army and navy, with a 


paſſion for glory that was nothing ſhort or en- 


thuſiaſm. [See Appendix D.] 


In America, Quebec [ ſee Appendix L. 


and Niagara were taken; and in the Weſt 


Indies, Guadaloupe, and other iſlands. 
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In Europe, another ſquadron fitted out at 
Toulon was defeated in the Mediterranean, 
by admiral Boſcawen., Havre was bombarded 
by Sir George Rodney, and Breſt was blocked 
up by Sir Edward Hawhe. Duke Ferdinand 
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1759. 
\ 


defeated the French at Minden; and the King 
of Pruſſia, though ſurrounded by his nume- 


rous enemies, maintainnd himſelf with aſto- 


niſhing {kill and valour. 


After the French had been defeated „„ 


Minden, they ſaw it was in vain to preſs for- 
ward their whole ſtrength in Germany, and 
therefore they reſolved upon making their next 


effort by ſea. For this purpoſe they equipped 
all the naval force they had at Breſt, and other 
ports in the Atlantic, and with an army which 
was kept in readineſs to embark, they in- 
tended to make a deſcent upon Ireland, with 
a view of diverting the attention of the Bri- 


tiſh cabinet from Germany and the Weſt | 


Indies. 


Sir Edward Hawke lay off Breſt to 
Intercept their failing, and his ſquadron was 


reinforced from time to time.. At length the 


French came out, and Sir Edward Hawke 


gained a complete victory over them, on the 


twentieth of November 1759. — This victory 
annihilated the naval power of France. 
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It was in this year of unanimity and vie. 


> tory, that the ſeeds were ſown of thoſe divi. 
Lord Bute” 8 


ſons which appeared ſoon after the acceſſion 


of George the Third. The patronage of places, 


that never-failing ſource , of diſcord, was 


claimed by Lord Bute. 
rough going to the poſt-office, in the month 
of May 1759, in the room of Lord Leicefter, 


deceaſed, there was a vacancy at the treaſury 


board, and the Duke of Newca/tle purpoſed 
to fill it with Mr. James Oſivald, from the 
board of trade, who was recommended by 
Lord Halifax ; but Lord Bute interfered—He 
told the Duke of Newcaftle © He came to 


8 him in the name of all thoſe on that ſide of 


the adminiſtration, who thought they had as 
good a right to recommend as any other party 
whatever; and it was their wiſh that Mr. 


| (afterwards Sir) G. Elliot, of the Admiralty, 
might be appointed.” 
caſtle finding himſelf impeded in his own 


The Duke of Neu- 


wiſhes, and reſolving not to comply with 


' thoſe of Lord Bute, appointed Lord RON to 


fill the e 


This was the firſt cauſe of difference. 
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The ſecond related to Mr. Legge, and hap- 


pw a few months afterwards in the ſame 


There being a vacancy in the repre- 
tha of the county of Southampton, by 


the Marquis of Winchefter becoming Duke of 


Bolton, it was the deſire of the Prince of Wales, 
ſignified by Lord Bute to Mr. Legge, that 
though Mr. Legge had been invited by a 
great majority of the gentlemen of the 
county to repreſent them, yet that he muſt not 
accept of thoſe invitations, but yield all pre- 
tenſions in this matter to Sir Simeon Stuart, 


who had his (Lord B.'s)-recommendation.— 


Mr. Legge lamented that he had not known 


the Prince's inclinations ſooner ; that his en- 
gagements were made, and he could not. 


break them. Mr. Legge was elected. But 


when the Prince became King, although Mr. 
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Lord Eute 


demands the 
repreſent- 
ation of the 
county of 
Southamp- 
ton for Sir 


3, Stuatt. 


Legge had been made chancellor of the ex- 


chequer, by the voice of the nation, and his 


conduct in office diſtinguiſhed by the ſtricteſt 
integrity, yet he was turned out, [ See Ap- 
pendix G.) ; 1 


On the 13th of November 1759, Parlia- 
ment met. The Prince of Wales took his 


ſeat on the firſt day. There were no debates 
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upon any public meaſure this ſeſſion; 3 Which 


ended on the 22d of May 99282 


The war was carried _ with unabating 


vigour ; and the ſame uniformity of ſucceſs 
attended the Britiſh arms wherever they * 
peared, 


i 


ch 


. 


6 
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HAP. XIX. 


DEATH OF GEORGE 1I;—ACCESSION OF GEORGE II1.— 


LORD BUTE MADE A PRIVY-COUNSELLOR., — MADE 


RANGER OF RICHMOND PARK, IN THE ROOM OF THE 


PRINCESS AMELIA.—VIEWS OF THE NEW KING'S PARTY. 
—METHODS TAKEN TO ACCOMPLISH THOSE VIEWS,—A 
NUMBER OF WRITERS HIRED AT AN ENORMOUS EX- 
PENCE TO ABUSE THE LATE KING, THE DUKE OF CUM- 
BERLAND, MR. PITT, AND ALL THE WHIGS; TO REPRE- 
SENT THE WAR AS RUINOUS, UNJUST, AND IMPRAC- 
TICABLE.—MR. CORNEWALL'S OBSERVATION ON LORD 
MANSFIELD,—PARLIAMENT PISSOLVED.—MR. LEGGE 
TURNED OUT.—LORD HOLDERNESSE RESIGNS UPON A 
PENSION LORD BUTE MADE SECRETARY OF STATE IN 


HIS ROOM. — THE KING'S MARRIAGE, — GENERAL 
GRAME'S MERITS ON THIS OCCASION.—FRENCH ANEC- - 


DOTES,—OBSERVATIONS ON ROYAL MARRIAGES WITH 
FOREIGNERS. —NEGOTIATION WITH FRANCE,—BREAKS 
OFF.—-MARTINICO, TAKEN.—MR. PITT PREPARES FOR A 


WAR WITH SPAIN.—-HIS DESIGN OF ATTACKING THE 


HAVANNA, 


NFORTUNATELV for the war, but 
more unfortunately for Great Britain, 


on the 2 5th of October 1760, the venerable 
George the Second died. [See Appendix F.] 
The circumſtances of his death are too well 
known to be repeated here. As to the ſuc- 


ceſfor, the effects of the wickedneſs of his ad- 
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viſers have been, and are ſtill, too deeply felt 


* to be deſcribed i in my terms adequate to the 


injuries committed. Poſterity, in a ſubſe. 
quent age, when truth may be ſpoken, and 
the motives of men laid open, will be aſto- 
niſhed at the conduct of their anceſtors at this 
period. h 


Two days after the King's acceſſion the 
Earl of Bute was introduced into the privy 
council, and at the ſame time the name of the 
Duke of Cumberland was ſtruck out of the li- 
turgy. Another circumſtance not leſs re- 
markable immediately ſucceeded ; this was, 
Lord Bute was made ranger of Richmond 
park, in the room of the Princeſs Amelia, 


who was turned out. 


It was the fixed deſign of the party which 
the new King brought with him from Leiceſ- 
ter-houſe, to remove the miniſters, and con- 
clude the war *; but the tide of popularity ran 


ſo ſtrong in favour of both, they were obliged 


The King is made to acknowledge, in November 1763, 
in his ſpeech to Parliament, The re- eſtabliſnment of the 
public tranquillity was the Fixs v great object of my reign.” 

| | to 


OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


to poſtpone the execution of their deſign, | 
until they had prepared the nation to receive 


it, For this purpoſe a great number of 
writers were employed to calumniate the late 
King, the Duke of Cumberland, Mr. 0s 
and all the Whigs. : 


The late King was reviled for the affection 
he had ſhewn to his native country, for his 
love of female ſociety T, and for his attach- 
ment to 90 Whigs. 


The Duke was charged with inhumanity 


be was ſtyled © A Prince that delighteth in 


blood,” becauſe the Princeſs of Wales had 
ſometime ago conceived a jealouſy of his po- 
pularity. Nothing could be more unjuſt 


than this ſuſpicion ; there was not a perſon in 


the kingdom more firmly attached to the 
rights of her ſon. 


The Whigs were called Republicans, al- 


— ed 
1760. 


Writers en- 
gaged to ca» 
lumnidte 
the late 
King, &c 


though many of them had exhauſted their 


fortunes in ſupport of the monarchy. 


After the death of Queen Caroline, he was fond of a game 
at cards in an evening with the Counteſſes of * Alb 


bemarle, and other ladies. h 
5 But 
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they wept over our victories. 
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But Mr. Pitt was the principal obj ect of thete 
calumny. He was affailed in pamphlets, i in 


_ newſpaper eſſays, and in every other channel 


of conveyance to the public, The war upon 
the continent was called his German war; his 
former oppoſition to German meaſures was 
contraſted with his preſent. conduct; the ex- 


pences of former wars were compared with 
The ruin of the country, 


the preſent war, 
the annihilation of all public credit, were pre- 


dicted and deplored as the inevitable conſe- 


quences of the preſent unjuſt, impolitic, and 
impracticable war; for although it was ſucceſſ- 
ful, yet they affirmed that every victory and 
every conqueſt was a freſh wound to the 
kingdom. Mr. Pitt's thirſt for war, they 
ſaid, was inſatiable ; 
bounds; he was madly ruining the kingdom 
with conqueſts, 


By the 3 of Canada they PEP 
that all had been obtained that juſtice gave us 


a right to demand; every ſubſequent conqueſt, 
they affirmed, was not only ſuperfluous, but 


unjuſt; that it was now perfect ſuicide to go 
on conquering what muſt be ſurrendered; 
The nation, 

they 


his ambition knew no 


* L 
laid in 
concerr 
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they ſaid, was deſtroying itſelf. At the ae CHAP, 


time they held out flattering and falſe pictures 
of the enemies ſtrength and reſources, 


Smollett, Mallett, F Yancis, Hem, Mur 
phy, Mauduit, and many others, were the in- 
ſtruments employed upon this occaſion, It 
has been ſaid that the ſum paid to theſe and 
other | hired writers, during the firſt three 
years of the reign of George the Third, ex- 
ceeded forty thouſand pounds, And the print- 
ing charges amounted to morethan twice that 
ſum. In facilitating the views of the party the 


money was well laid out, for the nation was 


completely duped. And as to the few who 


might attempt to undeceive the public, there 


was a political judge 12 V to puniſh their 


temerity. 
; A per- 


* Lord Mansfield; of whom Mr. Cornewall (late Speaker) 
ſaid in the Houſe of Commons, on ſergeant Glynn's motion 
concerning libels [ſee Chap. XL. and Appendix S., 
' That a man clothed in the robe of magiſtracy ought never 


to be a politician : If ſuch an one ever ſhould, he would carry 


his politics and his prejudices into the court where he preſided, 
to the imminent and almoſt certain danger of eyery man whom 
the confident of the cloſet, or the miniſter of the day, wiſhed 
* have ä 3 ſuſpicion of Mr. Cornewall's is 


far | 
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A perſon at this time (thirty years ſubſe. 
quent) may very rationally aſk if there were 
any Engliſhmen weak enough to give credit 
to theſe baſe aſſertions. The queſtion indeed 
is natural; and if the anſwer correſponds with 
truth, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch was the 


far from being new, We meet with ſomething fimilar to it 
in Algernon Sydney's Diſcourſes on Government. The fol. 
lowing extract is taken from the quarto edition, page 214 : 


To this end the tribunals are filled with court paraſites, 
of profligate conſciences, fortunes, and reputation, that no 
man may eſcape who is brought before them. If crimes are 
wanting, the diligence of well-choſen officers and proſecutors, 
with the favour of the judges, ſupply all defects; the law is 
made a ſnare; virtue ſuppreſſed, vice fomented, and in a ſhort 


time honeſty and knavery, ſobriety and lewdneſs, virtue and 


vice, become badges of the ſeveral factions, and every man's 
converſation and manners ſhewing to what party he is addicted, 
the Prince who makes himſelf head of the worſt, mult favour 


them to overthrow the beſt, which is ſo ſtraight a way to an 


univerſal ruin, that no ſtate can prevent it unleſs that courſe 


be interrupted. And whoever would know whether any par- 


ticular Prince deſires to increaſe or deſtroy the bodies and 
goods of his ſubjeQs, muſt examine whether his government be 
ſuch as renders him grateful or odious to them; and whe- 
ther he do purſue the public intereſt, or for the advancement 
of his own authority ſet up one in himſelf, contrary to that of 
his people ; which can never befall a popular government ; and 
conſequently no miſchief equal to it can be produced by any 
ſuch, unleſs ſomething can be imagined worſe than corruption 
and deſtruction.“ | 


indu 


| ſhort 
and 1 


in- 
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doctrines, that the new King's faction, in @ RT 


| ſhort time, had their defenders in every town 


and village inthe kingdom. 


The war indeed went on, and though-the 


1760. 


conqueſts and victories were not leſs brilliant 


than heretofore, the expence was continually 
urged as a matter of more importance than 
the advantage. 


The unanimity of Parliament was not yet 


diſturbed. As the enſuing ſeſſion was the laſt 


ſeſſion of the preſent Parliament, the King's 
party thought it moſt prudent to poſtpone any 


attacks in either Houſe until the new Parlia- 


ment was elected. The ſeſſion commenced 
on the 18th of November 1760, and cloſed 
on the 19th of March 1761. 


The Parliament was immediately diſſolved. 


And on the ſame day Mr. Legge was dif- 


- miſled. 


Upon the diſmiſſion of Mr. Legge the whole 
miniliry ought immediately to have reſigned. 
A mea- 
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the 


CHAP. A meaſure of ſuch union and ſpirit muſt have the m. 
>> had the happieſt effects. The new King's fa. wiſdor 
| vourite would have been checked in his de- tues of 

ſign of ſeizing upon the kingdom; and the 5 
K himſelf would have been convinced, The 
that the Tory principles, inculcated at Lei- the 1 
ceſter-houſe, though amuſing in theory, were year. | 
miſchievous in practice. his cor 
„ to Prot 
Lon Bude Two days after the diſmiſſion of Mr. Legge, the nat 
— nh Lord Holderneſſe reſigned, upon condition of 
Jenkinſn having a large penſion ſecured to him, and The 
nt the reverſion of the cinque ports. Lord Bute, claime: 
in whoſe favour' this reſignation was pur- 
chaſed, was inſtantly appointed ſecretary of * Thi 
ſtate in his room; and he made Mr. Charles papers, 
Fenbinſon his confidential Commis. 22 
3 | | | rious. 
It was now obvious to every underſtanding, 1 
\ that there was an end of that unanimity which ment of 
had for ſome years ſo happily and ſo honour- Tn 
ably prevailed in council, and in Parliament. jety's ſe 
The reſolution of the new King's faction, to On th 
change the miniſtry, was now perceptible to ph ap 
every man, who had not loſt his penetration, It v 
the publi 
in that torrent of popularity, which was art- Peg 
fully managed to abſorb all conſiderations, in ven as h 
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wiſdom of the King, and the immaculate vir- 


tues of his ache See Appendix P. 


The faction "FUR contrived to amuſe 


the people with f other circumſtances this 


year. One was the King's marriage, the other 


his coronation, which gave them opportunity: 
to proceed in their meaſures unobſerved by 


the nation. 


The merit of fnding out the lady was 
caimed by general Græme *, 


* There was a controverſy upon this ſubje& in the public 
papers, which merits more notice than controverſies upon the 
concerns of individuals uſually deferve. We ſhall ſelect only 
two ſhort papers, as they contain ſome facts which are cu- 
rious. | oh, 5 
It ſhould be previouſly obſerved that, in the firſt arrange- 
ment of the Queen's eftabliſhment, general Greme was made 
ſecretary to the Queen; and in 1765 he was alſo made comp- 
troller; but in February 1770 he was diſmiſſed from her Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice. 


On the fourth day of October 1777, the —_— para- 


draph appeared in the public prints: — 
« It were to be wiſhed that, in introducing general G—e to 


the public notice, a little more pains had been taken to explain 
the eaſe and independence that gentleman was called from, as 


well as his 3 as negotiator and ambaſſador. The 
world 


But the writer 


of 
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of Le Montagnard Parvenu aſcribes it to 
Lord Bute, for he ws, Page 17, * Heaven, 
through 


world has hitherto had the misfortune of beholding this officer 
only in the light of a ſimple individual; bred in a foreign ſer- 


vice; employed once as a private agent, to find out where a 
| negotiation might be ſet on foot, and rewarded liberally for 
the diſcovery. It remains alſo to know the independent patri- 
mony he was originally ſeiſed of, and how he may have 


ſpent it in her Majeſty's ſervice. Theſe and other circum- 


ſtances being cleared up, will have the effect of reſcuing from 


oblivion an illuſtrious character, whoſe merit has apparently 
not been enough conſidered.” : | 
[Tais paragrapb, at the beginning, ſeems to allude to ſome prior 
_ publication ; but notwith/landing a diligent ſearch, nothing can be 
found, except a ſhort paragraph, Aae that general Græme had 
reſigned Bis employment. ] . 
To the Printer, Ge. 


« I TAKE the earlieſt opportunity to comply with the 


wiſh of the paragraph- writer in your paper of to-day, reſpect- 
ing general Graeme. At the time he was firſt ſent to 


' Mecklenburgh, he was poſſeſſed of a family eſtate of ſix 


hundred pounds a year, and twenty thouſand pounds in 
money. Lour correſpondent, though he takes up the lu- 
dicrous ſtyle, as maſter of his ſubject, is certainly very 
ill informed. General-Grem: was ſent three ſeveral times to 
Germany; once as a private agent, and twice as a public 
one; firſt to find out a Princeſs, then to bring her over; and 
laſtly to carry the garter to the Prince her brother. The ex- 


pences of theſe journies were conſiderable ; he gave in no bill 


of them—the others employed did. His liberal rewards were 
a regiment, which coſt him, ſeven thouſand pounds in railing ; 


the office of ſeeretary to the Queen, for which he drew only 
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through the intermediate agency of the new © 
' ſecretary of ſtate (Lord B.), pointed out 


Princeſs Charlotte of Strelitz Mecklenburg,” 


one hal If of the n being rode for the aider hat and 
ſome time after he was made comptroller to the Queen' 8 
houſehold. He retired from her Majeſty's ſervice with not 
one ſhilling of ready money, and his eſtate ſo much encum- 


bered, that he has little more than his regiment to ſupport him. 


Vice or extravagance he has never been accuſed of. Let 
common ſenſe put all this together, and I defy the moſt ob- 


ſequious courtier to ſay that he has been indemnified, far leſs 


rewarded. He went when a boy into the Scotch bri- 
gade, in the ſervice of the States of Holland, &c. then 
teckoned famous for military diſcipline ; and I believe had 
finiſhed his firſt campaign, before Major Sturgeon (whom, 
from the phraſe © ſeiſed of,” I take to be the author of the 
paragraph) had finiſhed or broken his . to the 
attorney. : 


02. 4, 1777. 
To the Printer, &c. 
October 12, 1797 
4 To reſcue inerit from obſurity is highly laudable. This 
praiſe will deſervedly belong to the letter - writer who cele - 
brates the virtues and diſappointments of general G—e, when 
he has thrown the neceſſary light upon ſome few points. He 


grants that this gentleman was bred in the Dutch ſervice, and 
that he was at firſt a private agent, © to find out a Princeſs :' 
(It were to be wiſhed he had choſe another phraſe, for this 


will hardly be received as a compliment by the family it is ap- 


plied to.) But then the ſecond commiſſion was public, „to 
bring her over.” Here either the letter-writer or the public 
is in a great error. For the univerſal belief has been, 
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xx, he ſame writer, in pages 17, 18, and 19, Bru! 
X>” gives us the following paragraphs: ſoft 
8 e Mr | of &. 
e The late King had, towards the cloſe of the 1 
his reign, recommended the Princeſs of then 
| | | | that 
that the late Lord Harcourt was the miniſter commiſſioned te 
bring her over T. Again, the paying of ſeven thouſand for cc 
a regiment is a new ſort of traffic, even in this commercial 
country, and merits a full illuſtration ; yet even admitting of | from 
Its full extent, as this happened ſo many yearg ago, the ge- actu⸗ 
neral muſt, upon a moderate computation, be a very conk- Que! 
, &«erable gainer upon tliat bargain ; beſides the very unuſual 
favour of being adopted from a foreign ſervice, over the heads 
of a multitude of brave and deſerving officers in our own. © 
Another point to be cleared up 1s, his having ſpent in the Rege 
public ſervice ſo large a patrimony as his eſtate of ſix hundred | 
pounds a year, and twenty thouſand pounds in money, be- ſelf [ 
ſides the emoluments of a regiment, a half ſecretaryſhip, and inex] 
à hole comptrollerſbip. The hungry courtiers ſurely did not prim 
ride him in all of theſe, eſtate and money and all; for Ger- ä 
many (though it is a great gulph) could not have ſwallowed 4 


any thing like this in three journies. The bills, had they 


been given in (which it is really pity they were not), could Infar 
ſ˖carcely, we ſhould think, have amounted to one _ part 


of the general's patrimony alone. bon 
Vour's, &c. N groſs 

[Au well known that Lord Harcourt was the ferſon who quent te The 
Mecllenburgb in a public character; but that circumſiance does not invalidate chuſ 
the fat of general Græme being the confidential man ; for according to the | 
Principle of government laid down for the new reign, there were always an Fran 
oſtenſible man and à confidential man in every ſituation ; and this ancedots and 1 

fetus the very early period at which the theory of the ſyſtem of duplicity, 1 

which bad been * at Luce lol was pt in hracie at $1, Se raiſec 


2. 0 . „ Brunſ⸗ 


OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, - | 
Brunſwick, for the tranſcendency of her per- 
ſon and mind; but a propoſal for a Princeſs 
of Saxe Gotha, reported to be in every ſenſe 
the reverſe of the other, counterworked the 
then Royal intention, and ſo puzzled matters 


that a marriage with neither took place. 


His (Lord Bute's) led aroſe not 
from any views fimilar to thoſe which had 


actuated a Duke of Bourbon, in procuring a 
_ for the French monarch (Louis XV.). 


& On the deceaſe of the Duke of * 


CHAP. 
=_— 
I76i, 


French 


anecdotey 


Regent, the Duke of Bourbon infinuated him- 


ſelf ſo adroitly with the young, implicit, and 


inexperienced King, as to eſtabliſh himſelf 
prime miniſter. . . . . 


« He ſo contrived matters as to have the 
Infanta, a Spaniſh Princeſs, and of the Bour- 
bon family, ſent back [ſee Appendix R.]; a 
groſs affront to his then Catholic Majeſty.— 
The main ſpring of the Duke's policy was, to 
chuſe a Princeſs to be raiſed to the throne of 
France, who ſhould appear to him the pooreſt 
and the moſt friendleſs in Europe; ; that being 
raiſed from her former indigent ſtate, ſhe 
1 thould 
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ſhould be the more faſtly bound in obligation 


m— to him.” 


1761. 


Obſerva- 
tions on 
royal mare 


riages. 


Any perſon acquainted with the hiſtory of 


England muſt know, that greater misfortunes 


to the nation have ariſen from the marriage of 
Engliſh ſovereigns with foreigners than from 
their marriage with natives. The marriages 
of Edvard. II. Richard II. Henry VI. Chartesl. 
c. are inconteſtable proofs of the truth of 
this obſervation. 


The excluſion of the natives from their So- 


vereign's bed, is founded in a traditional 
error, or bare prejudice; and that, moſt pro- 


bably, a very filly one. It is no more than 
this, That the marriage of the Prince into a 
private family may excite envy in other fa- 
milies. 


=) 


Such a circumſtance may, or it may not, 


ä happen; but ſuppoſing that it ſnould happen, 


have we not ſeen that favourites of no family 
nor merit, only by adminiſtering to the paſ- 
ſions and weakneſſes of ſovereigns, have diſ- 
poſed as abſolutely of titles, places, prefer- 


ments, penſions, reverſions, &c. as any wife 


Or 
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ion or relation could do? If this abuſe is unavoid- A.? - | 
able, might not this queſtion be fairly aſked, nn M 
Is not the exerciſe of ſuch power ſafer in the ; N 
of hands of a native of diſtinction, than in thoſe 4 
nes of any agent or agents of any foreigner | 
> of whatever? 1 
IM . AZ | 77 
des The nobility and gentry of theſe realms \ 
SI, may be ſaid to be in a conſpiracy againſt them- | 1 | 
of ſelves, while they neglect to explode that q 
vulgar error which ſends our Princes in queſt _ 
of foreigners for wives, in whom their pri- ; 
o- vate happineſs is as little conſulted as the pub- 9 
1a] lic welfare j and in which alliances we ſome- | 
o- times import not the beſt, but the worſt blood if 
an on the continent, | a | x J 
a | . 
fa- "I There was likewiſe a third circumſtance Neg i 5 
this year, which commenced prior to either —_ 
the King's marriage or coronation, and which A 
ot, claimed a conſiderable ſhare of the public at- 7 
n, tention. This Was a negotiation for peace, A 
ly deſired by France, and carried on in London 1 
U buy M. Buſſy, and in Paris by Mr. Hans Stan- 4 1 
i ley. The reader will find in the Appendix 3 
r [fee Appendix H.)] all the important docu- x 
fe ments of the negotiation. M. Bu arrived I 15 
or 3 in 9 
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CHAP. in London in May 1761, and Mr. Stanley at - 1 
— Paris in the ſame month. This negotiation = 
1761. $ : N . van! 
continued until Auguſt, at which time the . 
court of France had prevailed on the King of hg ; 
Spain to join them in the war. Mr. Pitt had 25 

ſuſpected for ſome time that this junction was 7 
in contemplation; and upon the delivery of a * 
Memorial by M. BH, on the intereſts of oy 
Gnas SY 2 Had 

pain (when there was a Spaniſh miniſter at 1 
our court), he was confirmed i in his ſuſpicions. ; D 
He ſaw that a war with Spain was inevitable; 282 
| wer 
and he immediately made preparations for it. 5 
| He had ordered an attack to be made. on the oo 
French iſland of Martinico, and the other 1 
iſlands belonging to that power in the Weſt 0 
Indies. And it was now his reſolution to ng , . 
haſten thoſe meaſures, and to ſend the fleet fail 
and army, as ſoon as thoſe iſlands were 176 


| 1 reduced, againſt the Havannah, the key of 
= the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; and alſo to reinforce 


the army with thetroops from North America, ds: 
where the —_— were completed. Jo the 
5 : heal 
— en St. A Grenada, and St. 4 
Vincent, were taken by his order. The French 
power in the Eaſt Indies was totally deſtroyed; * 
and Belleiſſe, on the coaſt of France, was | 
taken. 


There 


at 
ion 
the 
lad 


f a 


ns. 


It. 


OF THE EARL or CHATHAM, 
There was a very unaccountable negligence 
in equipping the expedition againſt the Ha- 
vannah, under the ſubſequent adminiſtration, 


who could not avoid attempting this con- 


queſt, becauſe the plan of it was left to them 
by Mr. Pitt. After taking the laſt of the 


French iſlands in the Weſt Indies, the victo- 


rious troops remained idle a conſiderable time. 


Had they been ſent immediately againſt the 


Havannah, as Mr. Pitt intended, the Spa- 
niards would have been attacked before they 
were prepared, and the place would have 
been taken before the unhealthy ſeaſon com- 
menced. 'The misfortune was, that though the 
miniſtry ſent only four ſhips from England, 


to join the armament Mr. Pitt had afſembled 


in the Weſt Indies; yet theſe ſhips did not 


_ fail from England until the month of March 
1762 ; at which time, according to Mr. Pitt's 


plan, they would have been before the Ha- 
vannah ; for Martinico ſurrendered on the 
12th of February. Our great loſs of men at 


the Havannah was more owing to the un- 


ea ſeaſon, than to the fire of the 
enemy , 


There was a ſuſpicion, and it ſeems to have been founded 
on neither ordinary nor weak probability, that the miniſtry 


2 4 would | 
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taking the 
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would have joleed at a defeat before the Havannah. The 
officers were appointed upon the recommendation of the Duke 
of Cumberland, who was not leſs obnoxious to the faction, 


called the King's friends, than Mr. Pin himſelf. They were 


fent in the manner above mentioned. The advices of this im. 


portant conqueſt arrived in England when the negotiation for 


peace was nearly finiſhed; the negotiation was prolonged by 
it, becauſe miniſters were obliged to increaſe in their demands 


reſpecting the terms of peace; a circumſtance that was quite 
oppoſite to their private wiſhes ; which were to obtain peace, 
as ſoon as poſſible, upon any terins, rather than carry on the 
War. 
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CHAP: XY, 


STATE OF FRANCE.—MR. P/TT OPPOSED IN HIS DESIGN TO 
SEND SOME SHIPS TQ NEWFOUNDLAND.—THAT PLACE 
TAKEN.—RE-TAKEN.--MR. PITT OPPOSED IN HIS DE. 
SIGN TO ATTACK THE SPANISH FLOTA.—MR, PITT AND 
LORD TEMPLE OPPOSED IN THEIR ADYICE TO RECALL 
LORD BRISTOL FROM MADRID, — THREE COUNCILS UPON 
IT.-MR. PITT AND LORD TEMPLE RESIGN,—DESIGN 

AGAINST PANAMA AND MANILLA;—ASSERTIONS OF 
LORD TEMPLE AND LORD BUTE.—THE GAZETTE AC- 
COUNT OF MR, PITT'S RESIGNATION.—HIS LETTER TO 
THE CITY OF LONDON.—ALL THE SPANISH TREASURE 

ARRIVED IN SPAIN.—EXPLANATORY NOTE.—MR. PITT 
GREATLY APPLAUDED IN THE CITY OF LONDON. WAR 
DECLARED: AGAINST SPAIN. —EPITOME OF MR, PITT'S 
mme. 


L RANCE at this time was reduced to the 

loweſt ſtate of diſtreſs and deſpondency. 
All her colonies were in the hands of Great 
Britain. Her arms had been diſcomfited in 
every quarter. The payment of her public 
bills was ſtopped; and ſhe might literally be 
called a bankrupt nation. She was reduced to 
a more diſtreſſed and humbled condition in 
the three years adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, 


than by the whole ten years war of the Duke 


* "ol 
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of Marlborough *. Her navy was ruined: 


She had not at this time ten ſhips of the line 


fit for ſervice; yet with theſe her miniſters 


| reſolved to make one more effort. Their de- 
ſign was to obtain a ſhare of the fiſhery in the 


North American ſeas, at a cheaper rate than 
they could hopeto gain it by treaty. From a cir- 


cumſtance that happened during the late ne- 


* France was never more preſſed by England than during 


Mr. Piu's adminiſtration. An Engliſhman might, at this pe- 


riod, with ſome propriety aſk, Where were now her 450,000 


fighting men, which her miniſters boaſted of in the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth? And where her ſailors, who in the 


ſame reign fought on board one hundred ſhips of war? It 
may be anſwered, that we had thoufands of her ſailors in pri- 


|. ſon, and that her number of land forces was diminiſhed one half. 


So reduced was her navy before November 1759, it is well 
known ſhe was obliged to force the peaſants into that ſervice; 


and it is well known that, however decreaſed her armies might 


be, compared with the flouriſhing times of Louis the Four- 
teenth, ſtill it was with the greateſt difficulty the govern- 


ment could pay and provide for thoſe armies; and had they 


reſolved upon an augmentation of them, their revenues would 


have failed to ſupport them, and what is more, the augment- 
ation itſelf was impracticable. The dregs of the people, and 


the lower artificers, were already ſwept away by the recruit- 
ing ſerjeant; and the fields were in a manner abandoned. 
Whoever travelled through France at that juncture, might ſee 


the women not only drive, but hold the plough. And in 
| ſome provinces it was no uncommon ſpectacle to behold two 
| women yoked with one cow drawing the plough. 


gotiation, 
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gotiation, Mr. Pitt foreſaw that they would 


make this attempt. His diligence and pene- 
tration were conſtant and uniform; and they 
were not leſs apparent on this than they had 
been on every former occaſion. Immediately 
on the departure of M. Buſy, he propoſed to 
{end four ſhips of the line to Newfoundland: 
But, to his great ſurpriſe, he was oppoſed in 


this meaſure. The cabinet put a negative 


upon his propoſition. The conſequence was, 
the French took Newfoundland. As ſoon as 
Lord Amherſt, who was at New York, heard 
it, he ſent his brother and Lord Colville to re- 
take the iſland, which they accompliſhed, be- 
fore the arrival of any orders from England, 


Mr. Pitt now ſaw, and felt, the ſtrength of 


the new King's party. He did not, how- 


Mr. Pitt 
oppoſed in 
h's cefign 
reſpecting 
Newfound- 
land. 


New found- 
land taken. 


ever, reſign upon this check; becauſe his 


grand object was Spain. His deſign was, 
by an early and vigorous exertion, to cripple 
that power. He did not ſuſpect the Houſe of 
Bourbon to have ſo many friends in England 


as he afterwards found. The King of Spain 
had, at this time, an immenſe treaſure at ſea, 


coming from America, He was ſenſible the 
King of Spain would not declare himſelf until 
that treaſure had arrived. Mr, P:tt's deſign 
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bon, and is commonly called the Family 


Mr. Pitt's 
defign of at- 
tacking the 
Spaniſh 
flota op- 
poſed. 


Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Tem- 
ple oppoſed 
in their ad- 
vice to re- 
call d 
Briſto . 
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was to intercept it, and bring it to England. 
He was confident of the hoſtile intentions of 
Spain. The plan of union, which had been 
negotiating between the courts of France and 


Spain all the ſummer at Paris, was now com- 
pleted; and Mr. Pitt had been furniſhed with | 
a copy of this treaty. of alliance, which in- 


cluded all the branches of the Houſe of Bour- 


Compact. [See Appendix K.] He commu- 
nicated to the cabinet his reſolution of attack- 


ing Spain. Lord Bute was the firſt perſon 


who oppoſed it; he called it raſh and unad- 


viſable. Lord Granville thought it precipi- 


tate, and deſired time to conſider of it. Lord 
Temple ſupported Mr. Pitt, which he had 


done uniformly from his coming into office. 


The Duke of Newcaſtle was neuter. The 
Chancellor was abſent. Lord Temple and 
Mr. Pitt ſubmitted to his Majeſty their advice 
in writing, ſigned by themſelves, to recall 


Lord Brito! (the Britiſh ambaſſador) from 


Madrid. This was on the 18th of e 


1707. 


A few days afterwards a ſecond cabinet 
was ſummoned upon the ſame ſubject. All 
the cabinet miniſters were preſent, Mr. Pit 
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aſſerted that he did not ground his reſolution 
of attacking Spain upon what the court of 


en A P. 


eee, 
1761. 


Spain had ſaid, Or might ſay, but upon what : 


that court had actually done. The majority 
ſaid they were not yet convinced of the ne- 
ceſſity or propriety of his meaſure; and the 
cabinet broke up without coming to any reſo- 
In a few days more a third cabinet 
was ſummoned upon this ſubject. Mr. Piti 


and Lord Temple inſiſted upon the neceſſity 


of recalling Lord Briſtol. Every other mem- 
ber of the cabinet now declared againft the 


meaſure; upon which Mr. Pitt and Lord 


Temple took their leaves. Lord Granville (the 


to loſe Mr. Pitt and his noble relation. He 
ſpoke highly of Mr. Pitt's penetration and 


integrity, but on this occaſion he thought 


him miſtaken, for the beſt accounts from 
Spain juſtified a contrary opinion, His Ma- 
jeſty having rejected the written advice of 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, they reſigned on 
the fifth of October 1701” 


But 


A few weeks previous to Mr. Pitt's reſignation, the fol- 
lowing converſation, as nearly as it can be related from me- 
moxy, 


Lord Preſident) regretted that they were going 


Mr. Pitt 
and Lord 
Temple re- 
ſign. 
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mined to break with us. 
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But the moſt abandoned part of this buſi 


neſs was in the Houſe of Lords, on the com- 


mence- 


mory, happened between Mr. Pit and a General Off 
Cer — 

« Sir,” ſays Mr. Pitt, .I find the Spaniards are deter · 
It may become a fortunate circum- 
ſtance, for although we have taken the French iſlands and 
colonies, they do not afford us ready money, which we want. 
You muſt take poſſeſſion of Panama : How many regiments 
ſhall you want for ſuch an expedition ? The ſhips can be 
provided for the purpoſe immediately; 1 have no doubt of 
making up 5000 men, if neceſſary, from the Britiſh colonies, 
who are now ſecure. We have no reaſon to apprehend a diſap- 


pointment; they may not be ready in time, but muſt be ſent 


you as they are raiſed, rather as recruits than part of your 
command.“ | | 


General O icer.— Sir, I ſhall not want a 9905 number of 
diſciplined troops; J know the exact force in that part of 
America; give me three or four regiments, with inſtructions 
to the middle and ſouthern provinces to ſupply me with a few 
men accuſtomed to buſfi- figliting, and about two thouſand ne- 
groes to work in the heat of the day. Give me powers to 


form an alliance, and a promiſe of protection in religion and 


commerce. I'll anſwer for the ſucceſs, not only againſt Fa. 
nama, but for a reſighation of all Spaniſh America, in all 


matters which may be deemed beneficial to Great Britain.“ 


Mr. Pitt.—* Sir, get yourſelf in readineſs; your com-' 
miſſion ſhall be made out immediately.” 

Nor was this all. He meditated an attack upon the Phi- 
lippine iſlands ; and he conſulted Lord Anſon upon the ſubject, 
on account of his knowledge of thoſe ſeas. Mr. Pitt's deſign 
was to have reduced Panamia firft, and next to have made # 
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mencement of the firſt ſeſſion of the new Par- 
lament, on the 6th of November 1761, when 
Lord 7. emple ſaid, in the debate, That their 
advice (meaning Mr. Pitt and himſelf ) was 
not founded upon ſaſpicion only, although 
they had for ſeveral months ſuſpected the 
views of Spain, and would have been amply 


juſtified from the zu/? grounds of their i 


' zicions, but upon poſitive and authentic in- 
formation of a treaty of alliance being ſigned 
between France and Spain.“ Upon which 


Lord Bute, with aſtoniſhing and incredible. 


elfrontery, got up, and pronounced theſe 
words: 


— 


— 


detachment from thence againſt Manilla. The reader has 
been already informed of his deſign againſt the Havannah, 


which, though it was afterwards executed by his ſucceſſors, 
yet had he continued to direct the war, that conqueſt would 


have been accompliſhed much ſooner, and conſequently great 


part of the force employed there would have been at leiſure, - 
perhaps, to have co- operated at Porto Bello, or ſome other 


place, with the expedition againſt Panama, or have been 
ready for any other ſervice. His deſign againſt the Philippine 
iſlands was adopted by his ſucceſſors, but materially altered, 
by joining the Eaſt India Company in the meaſure. Nor 
would this expedition have been undertaken, if Lord Anſon 
had not, in the ſtrongeſt terms, repeatedly recommended 
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Aſſertions 


of Lord 


Temple and 
Lord Bute. 
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© My Lords, 
© I affirm, upon my honour, that there was 


© NO intelligence of ſuch a fact ſo conſtituted, 
* at that time. 


| This brought Lord Temple up again, who 
affirmed alſo upon his honour, * That there 
* was intelligence of the higheſt moment; 


| © that he was not at liberty to publiſh that 


taken Place. 


| © intelligence in the Houſe, but would re- 


* freſh his Lordſhip's memory in private.”— 


He beckoned Lord Bute out of the Houſe, 


and repeated to him the intelligence which 
had been laid before the cabinet. In this con- 
ference Lord Bute found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of acknowledging that he recol- 


lefed it. The dates will ſhew the fact indiſ- 


putably. The Family Compact was figned 
on the 15th of Auguſt 1761; it was ratified 
on the eighth day of September, and the 
written advice to recall Lord Briſtol was given 
and dated on the 18th of the ſame month. 


. Mr. Pit?'s reſignation was not publiſhed in 
the London Gazette until five days after it Rad 
The miniſtry waited for ſome 


of 


of their favourable advices from Spit” to 


OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM. | 


contralt with it. 


In the Gazette of October 10 1761, theſe 


articles appeared together: 


zi Madrid, September 4. A report having 


«6 


been lately ſpread here, upon the arrival 


4 of our late letters from France, as if there 


vas reaſon to apprehend : an immediate rup- 


66 


ture between our court and that of Great 


noun?] © underſtand that the Spaniſh mini- 
ſters, in a converſation which they had 


« 


6 


* 


et 


ee 


lately with the Earl of Briſtol, ambaſſador 


extraordinary from his Britannic Majeſty, 


expreſſed their concern thereat, and de- 
clared very explicitly to his Excellency, 


that on the part of their court there was 
not the leaſt ground for any ſuch appre- 


henſions, as the Catholic King had, at no 
time, been more intent upon cultivating a 


good correſpondence with England, than 


in the preſent conjuncture; and at the 
ſame time informed the Earl of Briſtol that 


orders had been ſent to Monſieur Manſo, 
governor of San Roque, to reprimand ſuch 


of the inhabitants under his juriſdiction as 
VOL. I. AA: 


* had 


Gazette c- 


count of the 
reſignation. 


Britain, wwe” [awho:were meant by this pros 
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CH AB. . had encouraged the illegal protection given ll 
to the French privateer row-boats, under was 
4 the cannon of a Spaniſh fort.“ ſailec 

de ES wal hL3 1 3:85 vage 

15 St. | Fames's 3 October 9. The Right coun 
HFHoncourable William Pitt having reſigned els} 

— de the ſeals into the King's hands, his Ma- ith 
= jeſty was this day pleaſed to appoint the WW ..., 
| <« Earl'of Egremont to be one of his Majeſty's malic 

7 principal ſecretaries of ſtate. And in con- newſ] 

« fideration of the great and important ſervices Pamp 

4 of the ſaid Mr. Pitt, his Majeſty. has been 2 


« graciouſly pleaſed to direct, that a warrant * 
be prepared for granting to the Lady Heſter effect 
 &*. Pitt, his wife, a barony of Great Britain, 
« by the name, ſtyle, and title of Baroneſs hind) 
« of Chatham, to herſelf, . and of Baron of 8 0 
64 Chatham to her heirs male; and allo to Th 
« confer upon the ſaid William Pitt Eſq. an 
> + © annuity of three thouſand pounds ſterling, 
« during his own life, and that of Lady this c 
5 He fer Pitt, and their ſon Jobe Pitt Eſq.” They 


2 y 
- oy 3— _ 8 K — — at; 9 
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_ — ** 
w TO I FO I ER 
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| tion 1 

1,6 St. Famer, Oaber 9. This day Far the ye 

4 4 72 emple, keeper of the King's privy ſeal, the la 

5 reſigned the iy ſeal into his Majeſty's tain t 
1 4 hands,” 


V | 80 ; | Ae 


The 
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The moment "the. preceding” intelligence © 


was publiſhed, Mr. Pitf's character was aſ- 


failed with the moſt ardent malignity and ſa- 


vage phrenzy that ever diſgraced any age or 


country, by all the hired writers in the ſer- 
vice of the King's party. They branded him 
wich the names of penſioner, apoſtate, de- 
ſerter, and with every term of reproach that 


5 malice could apply, Ox ö depravity ſuggeſt. ; Every 


newſpaper was filled with their invectives. 
Pamphlets were written and induſtriouſly cir- | 
culated for the ſame (purpoſe ;- and every art 
and eyery method were practiſed, in order to 
effect a change of the public opinion, reſpect- 
ing the glory of his meaſures, the honour of 


his . and the rey of his conduct. 


25 


The King 8 fattion were "tas ſenſible 
that the confidence of the nation had been re- 
poſed in Mr. Pitt, and they deprecated, by 
this criminal induſtry, his return to power: 
They dreaded nothing ſo much as a diſpoſi- 
tion in the people, ſimilar to that ſhewn in 
the year 1757, when the public voice obliged 
the late King to receive him. And it is cer- 
tain that they ſucceeded fo far as to occaſion 
a temporary diminution of his character in 

iS 4142 nl 
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the public eſteem. Mr. Pitt himſelf was 1⁰ 


thoroughly convinced of this truth, that he 
thought it neceſſary to ſtate the cauſe of his 
reſignation in the following letter to the town. 


clerk of the city of London: : 


Mr. Pitt's 
leiter to the 
city of Lon- 
dons 


&« Dear Sir, 


a3 Finding, to my great Le lerpeilkg that the 
cauſe and manner of my reſigning the ſeals is 
groſsly miſrepreſented in the city, as well as 
that the moſt gracious and ſpontaneous marks 
of his Majeſty's approbation of my ſervices, 
which marks followed my reſignation, have 
been infamouſly traduced, as a bargain for 
my forſaking the public, I am under a neceſ- 


ſity of declaring the truth of both theſe facts 


in a manner which I am ſure no gentleman 


will contradict: A difference of opinion with 


regard to meaſures to be taken againſt Spain, 
of the higheſt importance to the honour of 
the crown, and to the moſt eſſential national 


Intereſts, and this founded on what Spain had 


already done*, not on what that court may 
farther intend to do, was the cauſe of my re- 
ſigning 

iat Spain had already done.) At this diſtance of time 
theſe words may require a little explanation. Beſides the 
. Family 
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mitted in writing. and ſigned by us, our moſt 


humble 


Family compact, kich was Mr. Pitt's ern 2 there 
were the following facts: 
A Memorial of Mr. P:#'s, in the name of the King of 


Great Britain, had been returned by the Spaniſh miniſter at 
Madrid as wholly inadmiſſible. This Memorial Mr. Pitt wiſhed 
to have had laid before Parliament; becauſe having made, he 


faid, the conduct of Spain, in this'inſtance, the precedent for 
his refuſal of the Spaniſh Memorial offered by M. Buffy, he 
thought both the matter and the expreſſion of the Britiſh Me- 


morial ought to be made known. Mr, P#i#'s ſucceſſors in 


office, however, put a negative upon his wiſhes, . 

And beſides the points“ in diſpute between the two 
courts, there were the following reprehenſible n on 
the part of Spain: 

At St. Eucar, about ſeven leagues from Cadiz, there were, 


in 1757, eleven fail of Engliſh ſhips in that harbour, which 


failed with Spaniſh pilots, and at the mouth of the river, bes 


tween the two necks of land, and in ſhoal water, they were 


followed by a French privateer. They were all taken, and 
brought back into that port. Sir Benjamin Keene, our am- 
baſſador at that time a: Madrid, remonſtrated very ſtrongly 
upon this ſubject, but to no purpoſe; they were deemed good 
prizes, though taken cloſe to the land, in ſhoal water, 

The affair of the Antigallican and her prize the Duc de 
Penthievre is well known. | 
In the beginning of the year 1759, the Experiment (a 


King's ſhip) was chaſed off the coaſt of Spain, by the Te- 


lemachus, a large French privateer, double the force. of the 


* Theſe points were three in number. They are given in the private 


Memorial of France, dated July 15, 1761; which ſee in the Appendix H. 
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CHAP: humble ſentiments to his Majeſty, which be- 
ing over-ruled by the united opinion of all 


the 


Experiment; but the Britiſh captain · not chuſing to ſuffer the 
diſgrace, engaged the Frenchman, and at length took him. 


The victor then ſtood for the Spaniſh coaſt, when he ſent his | 


boat with his mafter and four men aſhore, to land ſome of 
the priſoners, and bring off ſome neceſſaries. The boat was 
immediately detained, and the officer and crew thrown into 


priſon, the governor alleging that the French ſhip was an 


illegal capture, though ſhe came off from the land where ſhe lay 
at anchor, and; purſued the Experiment. And orders were 


ſent to all the Spaniſh ports to detain the Experiment if ſhe 


put into any of them. 

About June 1760, the Saltaſh PRs of war chaſed' on ſhore 
a French row-boat, a few leagues to the eaſtward of Almeria 
Bay, and ſome time after ſhe took a French row-boat off 
Mahon, and put a midſhipman and fourteen men on board, 
and ſome time in the following month came to anchor in that 
bay. The Spaniards detained her, and made the men pri- 


ſoners; upon which, the captain of the Saltaſh, finding his. 


prize not come out, ſent his boat, with the maſter and five 


men, to know the reaſon ; who, on coming aſhore, were 
threatened by the Spaniſh ſoldiers to be fired at unleſs they 


bauled their boat aſhore to a port a quarter of a mile from 
thence, which they refuſed to do, infiſting, as Britiſh ſubjects, 
they had a right to Spaniſh protection; whereupon they 


| ſeized the boat's crew, as well as the prize, and put them in 


the common priſon, where the maſter was ſtruck and abuſed 


by the ſoldiers, and all the reſt uſed with great cruelty, and 
refuſed the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. The Saltaſh was 


never able to get her men, to the number of 19. The Spa- 


niards ſent the maſter of a Catalan bark to priſon, for carry- 


ing a meſſage from one of the priſoners to Gibraltar. 


In 
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the reſt of the King's ſervants, I reſigned the 


ſeals on 1 the 5th of this month, in — 


order 


In 1761 the Speed well cutter, commanded by Lieutenant 
Allen, was chaſed into the harbour of Vigo, by the Achilles, 
a French man of war, and there made a prize of by her. Mr, 
Allen was tried at Spithead for loſing his Majeſty's cutter, and 
was honourably acquitted ; but the court declared their opi- 
nion that ſhe was an illegal prize, and taken contrary to the 
law of nations. 

In Cadiz there were:many French privateers manned and 
fitted out by Spaniards, built under the windows of the go- 
vernor's houſe, where they lay; and in his ſight, when any 


Engliſh veſſel failed out of the harbour, would follow in- 


ſtantly, and bring her in; though, on the contrary, if any 
French ſhip ſhould fail out, no Engliſh ſhip of war dared to 


follow her, or fail out of the harbour in leſs than 24 hours; 


and the garriſon guns were always 2 to protect a French 
ſhip. 

In the harbour of Vis 3 in = 1761, t there were upwards 
of thirty French row- boats, in which thirty boats there were 
not above thirty Frenchmen, one in each boat, and the reſt 
of the crews all Spaniards, and theſe fitted out by the * - 
niards there, and at St. John de Luz. ' 

At Cabaretta, a ſmall town on the Spaniſh coaſt, in the 
Gut of Gibraltar, where there is a caſtle and ſome few guns, | 


| there was always a fleet of French row-boats at anchor under 


thoſe guns, with not one Frenchman on board, moſtly Spa- 
niards and Genotſe, but fitted dut by Spaniards, who, in a 


piratical manner, watched and ſeized all Engliſh veſſels which 
paſſed without a convoy, or happened to be becalmed. This 


was very detrimental to the garriſon of Gibraltar, as many | 


of thoſe veſſels were bound from Ireland, &c. with proviſions. 
AA+4 About 
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| Moſt gracious public marks of his Majeſty's 
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approbation of my ſervices followed my re- 
ſignation. They are unmerited, and wn/oli- 
cited; and I ſhall ever be proud to have re- 
ceived them from the beſt of Sovereigns. 


« I will now only add, my dear Sir, that 


I haye explained theſe matters only for the 
honour of truth, not in any view to court re- 


turn of confidence from any man, who with 
a credulity, as weak as it is injurious, has 


thought fit haſtily to withdraw his good opi- 
nion from one who has ſerved his country 
with fidelity and ſucceſs; and who juſtly re- 


veres the upright and candid judgment of it, 


little ſolicitous about the cenſures of the ca- 


pricious and the ungenerous. Accept my ſin- 


cereſt - acknowledgments for all your kind 


About two months before Mr. Pitt reſigned, Mr. R———, 


an eminent ſbip-builder in the King of Spain's ſervice, quitted 
Spain, and returued to E ngland. He knew authentically and 
exafly the forte and condition of every ſbip and veſſel belonging to 


the King of Spain. Mr. Pitt ſaw him ſeveral times immediately 
after his arrival, and placed a mee? mn upon his information. 


friend- 
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friendſhip, and believe me ever. with truth CHA P, 


and efteem, 
« My dear Sir, | 
Hayes, Tour faithful Friend, 
02. 15, 1761. | « W. PITT.” 


r 
1761. 


A little time after Mr. Pitt's 1 


the miniſtry received a diſpatch from Lord 


Briſtol at Madrid, containing the * 


intereſting information: 


< Elturial, Nov. 2, 1761. | 


„Two ſhips have lately arrived at Cadiz, 
© with very extraordinary rich cargoes, from 
« the Weſt Indies; /o that ALL the wealth 
% that was expected from Spaniſh America is 
„ Now /afe in Old Spain 


The triumphs of the courts of London and 


Madrid over Mr, Pitt were now complete. 


The firſt, in having compelled him to relin- 
quiſh the direction of a war, by which he had 
nearly cruſhed one branch of the Houſe of 
Bourbon, and was ready to pour its thunders 


* Sec other ExtraQs from the Spaniſh papers, with ſome 
explanatory notes, in the Appendix I. 


upon 
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Cx upon another: The latter, in having ſup- 


| eamn 
27671, + 


Mr. Pitt 
applauded 


in the city. 


ported the deſigns of his enemies, until that 


immenſe wealth was arrived, which they 


knew he meant to have intercepted ; and 
which, had he been permitted to accompliſh, he 


muſt, by a ſucceſs of ſuch immenſe importance, 
at the beginning of the war, have ſpeedily re- 


/ duced Spain to the neceſſity of deprecating 
the rage of ſo potent and active an enemy.— 
But to thoſe few perſons who were not duped 


by the artifices of the King's confidential ſer- 
vants, nor deceived by the hired writers of 
foreign and domeſtic enemies, theſe triumphs 


over a great miniſter were matters of the moſt 


ſincere concern, regret, and anguiſh. 


In a few weeks, however, the public pre- 


judice began to diſſipate. When he went 
into the city on the enſuing Lord Mayor's 


day, he was honoured in all the ſtreets 
through which he paſſed, with unbounded 
marks of applauſe. The King and Queen 


honoured the city feaſt with their preſence 
(according to cuſtom, on the firſt Lord 


Mayor's day after their coronation); and the 


courtiers ſaid his Majeſty betrayed ſome ſigns 
of diſapprobation, that the applauſe given to 


Mr. 
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Mr. Piti was greater than that ſhewn to him- 
ſelf. THR © ee Te: 
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This approbation was, for a little time, con- 


fined to the metropolis; but ſoon afterwards 
ſeveral cities and great towns preſented com- 
plimentary addreſſes to him—thanking him 


for his important ſervices, and lamenting the 


cauſe of his reſignation. [See Appendix 
N. N.] = e 


Whatever doubts might have remained on 


the minds of men whoſe reſidences. were re- 
mote from the ſource of information, reſpect- 
ing the propriety of Mr. Pitt's conduct re- 
lative to Spain, they were all diſpelled by the 
declaration of war againſt that power, which 
Mr. Piti's ſucceſſors found themſelves under 
the neceſſity of iſſuing on the ſecond day of 
January 1762, although they poſtponed that 
important meaſure until the inſults of the 
Spaniſh court had become ſo notorious that 
even Lord Bute confeſſed they could be no 
longer concealed. | 


Thus came by conſtraint, and without 


dignity, and what is worſe than both, above 
three 
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CAT thees months after the opportunity had 


elapſed, that declaration of war, ineaking, 
and as it were by ſtealth, which Mr. Pit 
would have iſſued with eclat i in the month of 
September laſt. 


EPITOME 
OF 
MR. PITT'S ADMINISTRATION. 


MDCCLVI1. 
THE Hanoverians and Heſſians were ſent 


adminis home, and a well-regulated militia eſta- 


bliſhed; by which the enemy ſaw that we 
were ſo far from wanting foreign troops to 
protect us, that we could afford to ſend the 
national troops abroad. 

The foundations were laid of the ſubſo⸗ 
quent conqueſts. 
Fleets and armies were ſent to Aſia, Africa, 

and America. 


MDCCLV111, 


had 
ng, 
Pit 
of 


Ca, 
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MDeckvIII. 
Shipping deſtroyed at St. Malo. 
Baſon and ſhipping deſtroyed at Cherburg. 

Emden recovered from os: 
Senegal taken. 

Louiſbourgh, and the iſles of Cape Breton 
and St. John's, taken. 

Fort Frontenac taken. 

Fort Du Queſne taken. 7 

Fort and iſland of Goree taken. 

Maſſulipatam taken. | 
D' Ache's fleet defeated. 

French army defeated at Crevelt. | 
French fleet under Du Queſne taken by ad- 


miral Oſborne. 


French fleet drove aſhore at Rochefort, by 


5 Edward Hawke. 


MDCCLIX. 


| Guadaloupe, Marie Galante, Defirade, &c. 
ken 

Siege of Madras raiſed. 

Surat taken. 

Niagara taken. 

Shipping deſtroyed at Havre. 

French fleet under De la Clue taken by 
admiral Boſcawen. 


Ticon- 
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Ticonderoga taken. 
Crown Point taken. 
Quebec 1 
Complete defeat of the "LY let in 0 
beron Bay. 
French army defeated at Minden. | 
|  MDCCLXs .: .- | 
Thurot killed, and his three nos ws 
French army defeated at Warburgh. 
f Montreal taken, and all Canada. 
Frigates, ſtages, and, ſtores propel: in 
Chaleur Bay. 
Dumet taken. 
Dominique taken. 5 
" MDCCLXI. 
_ Pondicherry taken, and all Sg French 
power in India deſtroyed. : 
Belleiſle taken. 


1 


* 
- 


| French ee defeated at at Fellinghauſen. 


- *" MDCCLXIT1. 

3 taken, and with it the iſlands of 
Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent. And 
The Havannah taken; though after Mr. 
Piti's reſi 3 in conſequ ence of his plans, 


— 


T0 theſe bönqueſte luft be 80 the anni- 


hilation of the French marine, commerce, and 
credit; 


en. 


ich 
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credit ; the loſs to France of the following) 4 CHEAP 
ſhips of war, which compoſed nine-tenths of S 
her royal navy: 


FRENCH KING'S SHIPS TAKEN OR DESTROYED, 


Forty-four of the line, viz.— Four of 84; 
eleven of 74; two of 70; ſeventeen of 64 
two of 60; two of 56; one of 543 and five 
of 5o. 

Sixty-one frigates, e of 44; two 
of 40; eighteen of 36; two of 34; fiſteen of 
32; one of 30; one of 28; two of 26; eight 


of 243 two of 22; ſix of 20. 


Twenty-ſix N of war, viz.—One of 
18; nine of 16; fix of 14;.two of 12; one 


of 10; ſeven of 8. 


Beſides the enn derived from all 
theſe conqueſts and captures, Mr. Pitt left 


the late thirteen Britiſh colonies in North 


America in perfect ſecurity and happineſs; 


every inhabitant there glowing with the 


warmeſt affeQion to the parent country. At 
home all was animation and induſtry. Riches 


and glory flowed in from every quarter. 


e Gods! what a x golden | was this, 
«© Of public fame, of private bliſs*,”* 


© Ode by H. Seymour, Eſq, late M. P. for Eveſham, 
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SITUATION OF GREAT -BRITAIN.—FARTHER PARTICU.. 
LARS CONCERNING MR. PITT'S RESIGNATION.—AND 
THE PRINCESSES OF BRUNSWICK.—UNION OF LORD 
BUTE WITH LORD BATH AND MR. FOX.—MR. GREN. 
VILLLE WISHES TO BE MADE SPEARKER. MR. PITT DF. 
SIRES ALL THE PAPERS RELATIVE TO SPAIN TO BE 
LAID BEFORE PARLIAMENT.—HE SUPPOKTS THE Mo. 

TION OF A SUPPLY FOR PORTUGAL.—REGARDS MEA- 
SURES MORE THAN MEN.—I. ORD TYRAWLEY SENT T0 
LISBON.—JEALOUSY OF THE COMMERCIAL INTEREST, 


HE ſituation of Great Britain, at the 
end of Mr. Pitt's adminiftration, might 


Situation of not be improperly compared to that of Rome 


Great Bri⸗ 


tain. 


at the end of the commonwealth. The Ro- 
man empire extended from Britain to Media; 
and the Britiſh dominions included North 
America, and a great part of the Mogul 


empire, with many iſlands and colonies 


in Europe, America, Africa, and Aſia.— 
Both empires, at theſe periods, were in their 
zenith ; and from theſe periods both empires 
declined in virtue, and diminiſhed in extent. 


The principal differences hitherto have been, 
that the ſervility of the Britiſh ſenate has ex- 
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eceded that of the Roman; and the diminu- 


| tion of the Britiſh empire has been more ra- 
pid. . . 


We have ſeen the end of this great man's 
brilliancy as a miniſter. We are now to view 
him in the character of a ſingle member of 


the legiſlature; dignified indeed by reputa- 


tion, but accompanied by no influence, nor 
followed by one individual of that obſequious 
crowd of repreſentatives, who had lately given 


him unlimited confidence and unbounded 
This ſudden, but not ſurpriſing - 


praiſe, 
change of opinion, in the repreſentatives of 
the nation, was occaſioned by no alteration 
in his ſentiments or principles, no relaxation 


of his promptitude or vigour, no impeach- 


ment of his conduct, his judgment, or his 


virtue;-nor was it to be aſcribed to the uſual 


verſatility of mankind, particularly the na- 
tives of Great Britain, whoſe ruling paſſion is 


novelty ; but it is to be attributed entirely, 


and excluſively, to the influence of corruption, 
to the avarice and vanity of ſuch men as are 


always eager to pay homage to the diſtributor 


of rewards, whoever he may be, of whatever 
nation, or of whatever complexion. 
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The management of the Houſe of Com- 


mons is become ſo perfectly mechanical, that 
it requires only a ſmall knowledge of the 
principles of the machine, to be able to tranſ- 


fer the majority at almoſt any time, from 
the moſt able ſtateſman to the favourite of the 


crown, or the confident of the enemy, who 
may have no other recommendation than the 
ſmiles of the firſt, or the money of the laſt, 
' with the ſame facility that an India bond, or 


any other negotjable property, is transferred 


_ day. 


; Thefe obſervations may ſeem illiberal to the 


inexperienced, becauſe they are unfavourable 


to the admirers of national glory. It is the 


misfortune of Truth to be often diſagreeable; 


the ancients very wiſely painted her naked, 
to ſignify that thoſe who were her enemies 
were the enemies of nature; and the digni- 
taries of the church call her the daughter of 
God. Notwithſtanding this confirmed ſtate 
of modern depravity, Truth will continue to 


have her worſhippers; and it may be pre- 
ſumed that they will, in the preſent age, as 
they have in former ages, ſurvive the advo- 
It is to 


cates of Corruption and F alſehood. 


* 
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them only. that impartial Hiſtory can addreſs 
herſelf from them only ſhe can expect pro- 
tection. The betrayer of his country, and 


the deftroyer of public liberty, whether ſup- 
ported by a Commodus, or protected by a 
Fauſtina, may endeavour, by the aſſiſtance of 


the flaviſh inſtruments of law, to intimidate 
and to ſtrangle her voice; but conſcious that 
ſhe has Truth for her ſhield, ſhe ventures 


upon a taſk that will give a new complexion 
to the public events of one of the moſt inte- 


reſting periods in the annals as Great Britain, 


Me. Pitf's firſt care after his reſi gnation, was 
the diminution of his houſehold, Amongſt 
his other retrenchments were his coach- 


| horſes, which were ſold by public advertiſe- 


ment in his own name. His enemies ſtig- 


matized this circumſtance with the appella- 


tions of parade and oſtentation; his friends 


denominated the whole meaſure prudence and 
economy. Certain it is, that he had not, 


like many of his predeceſſors, amaſſeda fortune 


in his late ſituation. He retired from office 


an indigent man, with little more than his 


annuity for his ſupport. From all his places 
he acquired no poſſeſſions, The legacy of 
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ten thouſand pounds left him by the Ducheſs 
of Marlborough,already mentioned in Chap. V. 


had amply ſupplied his pecuniary wants, 


releaſed him from all dependence on his fa- 


mily and friends, and while it emancipated 


him from the terrors of obligation, it in- 
ſpired him with that ſpirit of independence 


which may be ſaid to have firſt kindled that 


blaze which adorned the remainder of his 
life. During his ſtay in office he had no le- 


vees; he dedicated his whole time to the du- 


ties * his ſtation. 


His ſucceſſor was the Earl of Egremont, 


who was recommended to Lord Bute by the 


Earl of Bath. Upon the acceſſion of George III. 


Lord Bath made a tender of his ſervices, 


which although not accepted publicly, his 


advice was received privately by Lord Bute. 


But Lord Bute's principal adviſer, and ma- 
nager of the Houſe of Commons, was Mr. 


Fox. The circumſtance which cauſed the 


firſt advances to an union between them, was 


the arrival of the two Princeſſes of Brun/- 


wick, already mentioned in Chapters XIII. 


4 and — That affair had been originally 


ſug- 


Was 1 


ſurel 
with 
alwa' 


_ plied 
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come 
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ſuggeſted by the Ducheſs their mother, ſiſter 


to the then King of Pruſſia, whom ſhe had 


ſolicited to recommend it to George the Se- 


cond, when at Hanover, in the month of 


July 755. 


The project had certainly the approbation 
of Mr. Pitt at that time, but he warmly diſ- 
approved of the reſolution to accompliſh it 
againſt the preſſing intreaties of the Princeſs 


of Wales*; who ſecretly wiſhed for an alliance 
| 5 wir 


Lord Melombe, i in his 5s Diary, mentions this affair in theſe 


_ words: | | | 


gde {meaning the Prizceſ; of Wales} told me that the 
King had ſent to invite the two Princeſſes of Brunſwick, They 
came, but their mother, the King of Pruflia's ſiſter, who 


Vas not invited, came with them: We talked of the match; 


ſurely he would not marry her ſon without acquainting her 
with it, ſo much as by letter. I ſaid certainly not, as he had 
always behaved very politely to her. It may be ſo, ſhe re- 


plied, but how can this be reconciled? In this manner, ſaid 


I : Nothing will be ſettled at Hanover, but when the King 


comes back he may ſay, in converſation, and commending 
the Prince's figure, that he wiſhes to ſee him ſettled before 


he dies, and that he has ſeen ſuch and ſuch Princeſſes; and 
though he would ſettle nothing without her participation, 


| yet he could wiſh to ſee the Prince ſettled before his death, 
and therefore, if ſhe had no obje&ion, he ſhould think one of 


thoſe Princeſſes a yory ſuitable party. 
BB 3 3 « She 
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with one of her own family. Mr. P:zt's and 


Lord Temple's oppoſition to the reſolution of 


force, was one principal cauſe of the deſign 


being relinquiſhed. Lord Bute ſupported the 


é She pauſed, and ſaid, No; he was not that ſort of man: 
But if he ſhould ſettle the match without acquainting her with 
it, ſhe ſhould let him know how ill ſhe took it; and if he did 
it in the manner I mentioned, ſhe ſhould not fail to tell him 
fairly and plainly that it was full early . . 
mined to behave ſo whenever the King ſpoke to her about it, 
She thought the match premature: The Prince ought to mix 


with the world; the marriage would prevent it; he was ſhy 


and backward ; the marriage would ſhut him up for ever, 


with two or three friends of his, and as many of hers. That 


he was much averſe to-it himſelf, and that ſhe difliked the al- 
Lance extremely: That the young woman was ſaid to be 


handſome, and had all good qualities and abundance of wit, 
' &6. but if ſhe took after her mother the would never do here— 


The Duke of Brun/wick indeed, her father, i is a very worthy 


man. Pray Madam, ſaid I, what is her mother, as I know 
nothing at all about her. Why, ſaid ſhe, her mother is the 
moſt intriguing, meddling, and alſo the moſt ſatirical ſarcaſti - 


cal · perſon in the world, and will always make miſchief where- 
ever ſhe'comes, Such a character would not do with George: 

Tt would not only hurt him in his public, but make him un- 
eaſy i in his private ſituation ; that he was not a wild, diſſipated 
boy, but good-natured wad cheerful, with a ſerious caſt upon 


the whole; that thoſe about him knew him no more than if 
they had never ſeen him. That he was not quick; but with 
| thoſe he was acquainted, applicable and intelligent. His 


education had given her much pain; his book Song ſhe 


| was no a of, W ſhe e it ſmall or uſeleſs.” 
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Princeſs in all points; and Mr. Fox was ready © 4 


to put his negative on all * continental alli- * 


ances, againſt the Princeſſes of Brunſwick ; 
therefore they were perfectly united. The 
reſignation of the Duke of Cumberland, which 


happened in a little more than a year after- 


wards, the aſcendency of Mr. Pitt in the 
cloſet, and other circumſtances, drew Mr. 
Fox every year into a cloſer connexion with 
Lord Bute. He doubtleſs ſaw, that his fu- 
ture riſe in the ſtate muſt be obtained by his 
intereſt in the Prince's court. Upon the ac- 


ceſſion of George III. we accordingly find 
that Lord Bute, who was totally inexpe- 


rieficed in the wide field of politics, takes Mr. 
Fox for his principal adviſer, not upon the 
principles of government, for. upon them 
they often differed ; but in the gratifications 
of reſentment, and in the arrangements of 
men. Lord Bute's other chief adviſer was 
Lord. Bath, whoſe enmity was principally di- 
reed againſt the Duke of Newca/ile and his 
friends, as Mr. Fox's was againſt Mr. Pitt and 


* Some perſons imagined that Mr. Fox did not look un- 
favourably on a ſuppoſed attention to a lady of the noble family 
to which he was allied. 
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inſtructed to break all great connections, and 


to annihilate all popular influence. The 
court adopted theſe meaſures with a view to 


increaſe the power of the crown, and give to 
the King an uncontrolled exerciſe of his pre- 


rogative, under the direction of his private fa- 


vour. 


When it was known that Mr. Legge was to 


be turned out, Mr. Grenville expreſſed to his 
brothers his deſire to ſucceed Mr. Legge ; but 


Mr. Pitt took no notice of his wiſhes ; upon 
which a coolneſs commenced between them, 
This diſappointment occaſioned Mr. Grenville 
to direct his attention to another intereſt. Mr. 
On/low having reſigned the chair of the Houſe 


of Commons, Mr. Grenville ſolicited to ſuc- 


ceed to that vacancy, He was at this time 
treaſurer of the navy, and had been in that 
poſt about ſeven years, and in other places, 


He waited upon the Duke of Newca/tle, who 
being ſtill firſt lord of the treaſury, was no- 


minally miniſter. The Duke aſked him if he 
had mentioned the matter to Lord Bute. Mr, 


Grenville owned he had; and added, that he | 


had not only the King's approbation, with his 
Majeſty's gracious aſſurance of the cabinet, 
| | = mn 
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but the approbation likewiſe of all his own © 


family. The laſt part of this aſſurance was 


undoubtedly a miſtake, for the Duke of Ne- 
caſtle was the firſt perſon who informed Lord 


Temple of Mr.  Crenville's overtures. Lord 
Temple and Mr. Pitt were exceedingly of- 


fended with their brother for having made an 
application to Lord Bute without firſt com- 


municating his intention to either of them.,— 


From . this moment Mr. Grenville ſeparated 


himſelf from all his family; and there ſub- 
ſiſted the moſt bitter animoſity «between 


them until the month of May 1765. During 
that period Mr. Grenville attached himſelf 


firſt to Lord Bute and afterwards to the Duke 
of Bedford. | 


On the 6th of November 1761, the new 
Mr. Fox had, at this 
time, obtained the ſituation he was ſo deſirous 


Parliament met *. 


of poſſeſſing in the late reign, viz. the ma- 


nagement of the Houſe of Commons. No 
man was better qualified for this important 


truſt. He was liberal in his nn and 


af „Mr. Pitt was re- elected for the city of Bath, upon the 
1 of the corporation. See Appendix N. 


ho- 
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honourable in the performance of them. We 


may judge of his means by the facts reſpect. 
ing the civil liſt only. When Mr. Pitt re- 
ſigned (October 1761), the King's revenue 


not only ſtood clear of all incumbrances, but 
there was a balance in the exchequer due to 
the crown, of between one hundred and 
thirty and one hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds. When Lord Bute and Mr. Fox re- 
ſigned , which was in April 1763, the ba- 
lance in the exchequer was not only expended, 


but the outgoings upon the eſtabliſhment of 
the civil liſt exceeded the income, to the 


amount of upwards of ninety thouſand PRI 


Motion for 
the Spaniſh 
ho 


per annum. 


On the 11th of December 1761, a motion 


was made in the Houſe of Commons, That 


an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty 
that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give di- 


rections that there be laid before the Houſe 
copies of all the Memorials delivered by Count 


Fuentes to his Majeſty's miniſters, relating to 
the demand of liberty to the Spaniſh nation 
to fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland ; and 


* Mr. Fox did not refign the pay-office, but only the ma- 


nagement of the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Grenville ſuc- 
. eceded him in the laſt department. 


alſo 


or THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
alſo copies of all Memorials delivered by the 
ſaid ambaſſador of Spain to his Majeſty's mi- 
niflers, relating to the deſtruction and eva- 
cuation of any eſtabliſhments made by Britiſh 


ſubjects on the coaſts of Honduras, and te- 


lating to the right of cutting logwood there ; 


and alſo copies of all Memorials delivered by 


the ſaid-ambaſſador to his Majeſty's miniſters, 
demanding reſtitution of the prizes taken dur- 


ing this war on the ſubjects of Spain; together 
with copies of the anſwers given by the court 


of Great Britain to the court of Spain on the 


three above demands.” 


Mr.. Pur ſupported" chis motion. 4 
did not wiſh, he ſaid, that any part of his 


conduct ſhould be covered or concealed from 


the public. On the contrary, he declared 
© it to be his wiſh and his ardent defire to ſee 
laid open and revealed both the motives and 


actions of every part of his adminiſtration. 


© He therefore preſſed with zeal the laying be- 


* fore the Houle every paper relative to the 
. © fix years negotiation with Spain, that the 


: een and candour of the crown of England 
on the one hand, and the chicanery, inſo- 
* lence, and perfidy of Spain on the other, 


=, might 


Mr. Pitt, 


Bog 
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[This appeal to ſo much written evidence 
ſpoke the ſtrongeſtlanguage of conſcious in- 
Much ſtreſs, he added, had been 


tegrity.] 
laid without doors, on his refuſing to re- 
oeive the Memorial offered by M. Buſy, re- 
lative to the concerns of Spain. In refuſing 
* that Memorial, he ſaid, he had followed 


© the precedent of the court of Spain, which 
| © had returned, as inadmiſſible, a Memorial 
of the King of Great Britain. 


He thought 
© it was of conſequence to the Houſe to know 
© both the matter and the expreſſion of that 
© Memorial, as it related to one of the three 
points in enn 


* 


But upon 5 for the n a nega- 
tive was put upon the motion. 


The debate vols over, Mr. Fox ſtood up, 


and ſaid, That if any particular paper ne- 


* ceſlary to the vindication of certain perſons, | 
© was ſpecifically moved for, it would be 
, 8 given. | 


Mr. Pitt treated this as a captious offer; 


« he ſaw ada its fallacy, and refuſed to 


* accept 


t 
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accept it. What he earneſtly wiſhed for 
was all the papers relative to the ſix years 
negotiation, which having been refuſed, he 
« faid the gentleman who made the offer very 
© well knew that he (Mr. Pitt) could not mark 
« out, nor call in a Parliamentary way, for a 
« ſpecific paper, with the contents of which he 
© had been intruſted before by the King, 


* under the ſeal of ſecreſy.' 


Mr. Pitt took no farther part in the debates 


of this ſeſſion until the month of May 1762, 


when the King ſent a meſſage to the Houſe 


of Commons, informing them of the defign 


of Spain to attack Portugal, ſoliciting their 


ſupport of his Moſt Faithful Majeſty. On 
the 13th the Houſe, in a committee of ſup- 
Ply, voted one million for that ſervice. 


L Mr. Pitt, 8 not in the King's ſer- 
vice, ſupported the reſolution of the com- 
* mittee of ſupply. 


* Portugal. He obſerved that, in times of 


* war, connexions with the continent had al- 
5 way, * Wund political, except in the 


four 


He began with pointing 
* out the neceſſity of continuing the war in 
Germany, and of Tupporting the King of 
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© jocularly ſaid, * You who are for conti- 


„ nental meaſures, I am with you; and you 


« who are for aſſiſting the King of Portugal, 
* am with you; and you who are for put- 
„ ing an end to the war, I am with you 
* alſo; in ſhort, I am the only man to he 
e found that am with you all.” He then 
© enumerated the ſucceſles that attended the 


© Britiſh arms in all parts of the world, and 


© the immenſe advantages gained in our trade, 
* which, he faid, would more than compen- 
© fate the great expence we had been at; and 


© which, he obſerved, was a conſideration 


that had been overlooked by thoſe who 
* were complaining of the burden of the war. 


And in regard to contracting the expences, 


© he entirely agreed with thoſe who were for 
© it; and urged, that whoever ſhould effect 
this ſalutary work, would deſerve the higheſt 
© encomiums; but he hoped a diſtinction 


© would be made between contracting the ex- 


© pence; and contracting the operations of the 
war, and deſired any one preſent to ſhew 


* how the latter could have been, or might 


6 * ilk be -, with n He then re- 
marked, 


or THE KARL OF CHATHAM. 
£ marked, that he did not find any leſs ex- 


. * pence attended the nation now, than when 
he unworthily held the ſeals, or that more 


© was done. And turning to the Marquis of 
* Granby, he obſerved, that he knew his zeal 


for the ſervice of his country was ſuch, that 
+ if he had received his orders he was ſure he 


© would not then be where he was. And as 
© to what the noble Lord“ had ſaid, no one 
doubted his capacity, if his heart was but as 
good; that as for his own part he could not 


being greater now than in Queen Anne's 


, time, unleſs it was becauſe provender and | 
every thing elſe in Germany was dearer 
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* tell the reaſon of the continental expences 


g now than then; and wiſhed the noble Lord 


© had explained that part of his ſpeech, for he 


© did not properly know what to make of it; 


* it carried a ſomething, a ſuſpicion' he did 


© not underſtand! But if he meant that there 
had not been fair play with the money, he 


© knew nothing of it; and then ſtretching out 
his hand, and moving his fingers, ſaid they 
© were clean, there was none of it ſtuck to 
* them, and that he would ſecond any perſon 


© Lord George Sackville, to Aan ſpeech this was a re- 


ply. ; | 
Up: MP - | | * who 
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CHAP. © who ſnould move for an inquiry into the © thein 
— money matters; he was anxious to know « palle 
MT « how it was appropriated, that the whole « wart 
« truth might come out. He obſerved, that « kno! 

© the noble Lord had ſaid, he bled for his M ſup 
country, and he did not wonder at it; that « mor 

© it was his opinion he-ought to throw his © wou 

* body at his Majeſty's feet, and there bleed 1 or 

dat every . pore. He then repreſented, that 6 hav 

in conſequence of our withdrawing our © met 

* troops from Germany, Portugal and the Kune 
Low Countries might become a prey to the for 
French and Spaniards; that in point of po- e raif 

© licy we ought not to ſuffer it; but that he © yea 

© did not mean to bear Portugal on our aff 

© ſhoulders, but only to ſet him on his legs, « Gnl 

and put a ſword in his hand. He affirmed, 0 poſ 

© that France was almoſt a ruined nation, hav- 1 

* mg expended, in the laſt year, upwards of = this 
eight millions, and had been ſtill loſing; 4 

© that he knew the finances of France as well © tha 

'© as any man in England, and that we, by 1 

* our ſucceſſes, were. repaid for our expence; 6 klei 

that it was wrong and unjuſt to repreſent "hs 
Great Britain in ſo deplorable a ſtate as un- 6 the 


able to carry on the war, for there were al- 


ways ſtrangers in the gallery, who wrote to 
T their 
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the « wei friends in Holland an account of what CHAP, 
at _ * paſſed in that place (and the Dutch for- _ 
ole « warded it to the French) ; that it was well 

that « known E ngland never was better able to 

his M « ſupport a war than at preſent ; that the 

hat, money for this year was raiſed, and he 

his would anſwer for it, if we wanted ſifteen 

eed or twenty millions for next year, we might 

hat © have it. He therefore ſtrongly recom- 

N © mended the million as deſired; that he 

the c 


knew the cry which had been propagated 
for theſe three years,. You won't be able to 
raiſe money to continue the war another 
year; and yet we all ſaw the contrary, He 
affirmed that one campaign might have 
« finiſhed the war (alluding to his own pro- 
© poſal of declaring war againſt Spain); and 
in anſwer to the gentleman* who had faid 
* that the complaints of the Portugueſe mer- 
© chants had not been attended to, he inſiſted, 
© that, ſo far from it, he had ſpent many nights 
55 in conſidering them, and referred that gen- 
© tleman to what had paſſed between him and 
the ambaſſador of the court of Portugal; but 
thoſe complaints, and the intereſts of the 


Lg 


* Mr. Clover. 
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ary princi- 
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© merchants, he ſaid, had been abandoned 
* ever ſi nce the period that he had been com- 
« pelled to abandon his official ſituation. He 
then recommended union and harmony to 
the miniſtry, and declared againſt alterca- 


* 


* 


© tion, which was no way to carry on the 


K 


public buſineſs; and urged the neceſſity of 
proſecuting the war with vigour, as the 
only way to obtain an honourable, ſolid, 


_ . K A 


ay 


readineſs with which ſupplies had been 
granted, there would be little'danger of a 
ſtop on that account, ſo long as the money 
© was properly applied, and attended with 
© ſucceſs. He ſaid he wiſhed to fave Portu- 

gal, not by an ill-timed and penurious, but 
6 by a moſt efficacious and adequate aſſiſtance.” 


a. 


It is obvious from this ſpeech in particular, 
as well as from the uniform tenor of Mr. 
Pitt's parliamentary conduct, that he was a 


conſtant advocate for all thoſe public meaſures 


which had the national honour and proſperity 
for their object, without regarding the man 


or the party who brought them forward. If 


this had not been his ruling principle, it will 


not be ſuppoſed that he would have ſupported 
that 


and laſting peace; and proved, from the 
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that very miniſtry who had ſo lately türned Cc 


mn 


him out, in their firſt cſſeritial. meaſure con- 
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without making any {ipulations in behalf of 


our merchants,” which the opportunity ſo 
amply afforded, and who had preſeiſted ſe- 


verally Memorials to the courts of London 
and Liſbon, complaining of the injuſtice of 


the laſt. So far from taking the leaſt notice 


of theſe complaints, Lord Tyrawley was ſent 
to Liſbon, in the character of ambaſſador. — 
He was, perhaps, the only gentleman in the 
Britiſh dominions to whom that court, at 
another time, would have made an exception. 
At this moment the court of Liſbon was 
under the neceſſity of being ſilent. Upon a 


former occaſion I.ord Tyrawley had rendered 


himſelf particularly offenſive at Liſbon; and 
he ſeems to have been ſelected on this occa- 


4 
HAP. 
XxI. , 


ng 
1761. 


Lor d Ty- 


rawley ſent 


to Liſbon. 


ſion, certainly not from motives of friendſhip 


to that court, although it was the moſt fa- 
vourable period for eſtabliſhing every neceſ- 
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on AP. ſary commercial ſtipulation with clearneſs and 


— preciſion. | But it was the ſyſtem of the new 


1761. 
miniſtry to humble and weaken the commer- 


Jealouſy of cial energy of the nation; from a jealouſy 
mercial in» that ſuch energy might rival or become dan- 
gerous to the ariſtocracy, and in time become 
a check to the increaſing influence and power 


of the crown. It is the pervading principle of 


moſt of the German governments, the more 


enſlaved are the people, the more powerful i is 
the Prince. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


| RESOLUTION OF THE BRITISH CABINET TO MAKY PEACE, 
' —SUBSIDY TO PRUSSIA REFUSED.—NEGOTIATION WITH 


THE COURT OF PETERSBURGH, AND WITH THE COURT 


OF VIENNA.—-BOTH MADE KNOWN TO THE KING OF | 


PRUSSIA.-NEGOTIATION WITH THE COURT OF TURIN. 
—ANECDOTE OF THE PEACE OF AIX LA CHAPELLE.— 


PENSION GRANTED TO THE SARDINIAN MINISTER.— 


PRIVY PURSE AND SECRET SERVICE.—ALTERATIONS 
IN THE BRITISH MINISTRY.—LORD BUTE MINISTER.— 
HIS BROTHER AT COURT.—INTERESTING PARTICU- 


LARS OF THE NEGOTIATION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 


AND FR ANCE.—LORD BUTE'S WEALTH.—EXAMINATION 
OF DR. MUSGRAVE,—UNION OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 
AND MR. GRENVILLE —DISMISSION OF THE DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE,—ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF NEWCAS- 
TLE AND LORD GRANVILLE. ; 


FF 


TOTWITHSTANDING the Britiſh arms 
continued ſucceſsful in every quarter of 


the world, yet it was the firm and unalterable 
reſolution of the Britiſh cabinet, to make 
peace with the utmoſt expedition. By the 
extraordinary uſe which miniſters had made 
of the preſs, already mentioned in Chap. XIX. 
the people of England became divided in 
opinion on the ſubject of continuing the war. 
The Scottiſh nation were nearly unanimous 
in apport of Lord Bute, The Britiſh cabinet 


„ were 


CHAP, 
XXII. 


— — 
1762. 


Reſolution 
of the Bri- 
tih dabinet 
to malce 
peace. 
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CHAP: were influenced by the ſame principles, and 


probably by the ſame means, which governed 
the Tory cabinet of 
time of making the peace of Utrecht. 


The firſt conſideration of the noble Lord 
who now-guided the King's counſels, was to 
reduce the King of Pruſſia to the neceſſity of 
concurring in his pacific ſyſtem. For this 


purpoſe. the, ſubſidy which, according to 


treaty, had been annually paid to Pruſſia, was 
this year refuſed, contrary to the moſt ſo- 
lemn engagements, and in direct breach of 


the national faith; not indeed by an open 
and manly negative in the firſt inſtance, but 
after an infinite number of promiſes of the 
money, and evaſive anſwers to the Pruſſian 


"reſident in London, from the month of Ja- 
nuary to the month of May 1762. The 


cruelty of this ſport in the Britiſh miniſter 
was embittered by the perilous ſituation of the 
King, ſurrounded by hoſts. of enemies, and 
diſappointed of the only aſſiſtance he had a 


right to eſtimate in his preparations for the 
campaign. 
not abandon him; for in the ſame moment 


However, his good fortune did 


that Great Britain became his enemy, Ruſſia 
| be- 


Queen Anne, at the 
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and became his friend. The Empreſs Elizabeth S: 
ned died, and the Emperor, Peter III. imme- 3 
the diately withdrew from the alliance againſt 


him; ſo that the deſign of the Britiſh cabinet, 
in the refuſal of the ſubſidy, was not accom- 


Ord pliſhed. But though not accompliſhed, it 

to was not abandoned: As ſoon as it was known 

of in London that the Emperor, Peter III. was 

his preparing to withdraw himſelf from the alli- 

to ance againſt the King of Pruſſia, the Britiſh 

as cabinet immediately opened a negotiation Nexotiation 
- with the court of Peterſburgh, to prevent, if et, | 
of poſſible, a ſeparate peace being made between 

en the new Emperor and the King of Pruſſia.— 

ut In this negotiation it was inſinuated to the 

ne court of Peterſburgh, in very ſtrong terms, 

in that the Britiſh court would behold with 

a= great concern. his Imperial Majeſty with- 

e drawing from his alliance with the Empreſs 

I Queen, and recalling his armies from their 


co-operation with the troops of the Houſe of 
Auſtria; that it was not the with of the Bri- 
tiſh court to ſee the Houſe of Brandenburg; 
aggrandized at the expence of the Houſe: of 
Auſtria, lt 
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Vien Nas 


part of Great Britain were made. 
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And from an apprehenſion that this nego- | 


tiation might not be ſufficient to anſwer the 


purpoſe, the plan of another negotiation was 


formed; and the execution attempted by the 
moſt humiliating introduction. This was with 
the court of Vienna. To that haughty court 
offers in the utmoſt degree degrading on the 


of the connexion between that court and 


Great Britain was ſolicited in terms of ſup= 


plication. The moſt earneſt aſſurances were 
made, that the Britiſh cabinet never deſired 
to {ee the power of Pruſſia increaſed by a di- 
minution of the Houſe of Auſtria; that on 


the contrary the Britiſh cabinet would rather 


ſee the power of Pruſſia revert to its primi- 
tive electoral ſtate. And to prevent any ſuſ- 
picion of diſſimulation, this propoſed alliance 
between Great Britain and Auſtria was fur- 
ther offered to be purchaſed, by ſome conce/- 


ſions to be made in Italy, or elſezwhere. The 


Britiſh court, at this time, had no authority 
to ſtipulate for any conceſſions to be made in 


Italy, in behalf of the Houſe of Auſtria; con- 


ſequently the word eſſevobere, a word of un- 
imited latitude, muſt have been meant to in- 
| clude 


A renewal. 


and umpire in all points of difpute. This 
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clude any country or territory to which the 


Britiſh influence either did, or could extend. 
And if we reflect but an inſtant on the diſpo- 
ſition of the Britiſh cabinet at this time to- 


wards the King of Pruſſia, there can be no 
doubt that this word was intended to apply 


to ſome part of the dominions of 2 Prince, 


| Theſe acts of proffered treachery were 
treated with contempt. The court of Vienna 


communicated them to the court of Peterſ- 


burgh; and by the laſt court, all the docu- 


ments of both negotiations were communi- 


cated to the King of Pruſſia, which explains 
the cauſe of that coolneſs which ſubſiſted be- 
tween that Monarch and the court of Great 
Britain, until within a ſhort time of his 
Geath. 


A third. negotiation, which was opened 
with the court of Turin, was more ſucceſsful; 
ſoliciting the intereſt of that court with the 


40g 


CHAP. 
xxII. 
1762. 


Both made 
known te 
the King of 
Pruſſia. 


N-goti ation 


w'th the 
court of 
Turin. 


Houſe of Bourbon, to repoſe the moſt firm 
confidence in the pacific diſpoſition of the Bri- 


tiſh cabinet ; at the ſame time imploring his 
Sardinian Majeſty to become the mediator 


was 
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was the /econd time that the Houſe of Savoy 
had been authoriſed to diſpoſe of the inte. 


reſts of Great Britain to the Houſe of Bour- 


bon. The firſt time was at the peace of Aix 


10 Chapelle, which not being mentioned by 


=% 


the writers of the time, the reader will find it 


ſtated in the note. And of thepreſent negotia- 
| tion, 


* At the battle of Laffelt, Lord Ligonier being made pri- 
ſoner, was introduced to the French King as ſoon as the 
action was over. The King ſaid to him, Hé bien, Monſicur de 
Ligonier, quand eff ce que le Roy votre maitre nous donnera la 
paix? and at the ſame time commanded Marſhal Saxe and 


the Duke de Noailles to confer with him next day upon the 


ſubject, which they did, and aſſured him that his Majeſty's 
orders were, that he ſhould be ſent back to the Duke of Cum- 
berland, upon his parole, with the following propoſal of peace: 
That the King was ready to make peace upon theſe terms: 
That France would acknowledge the Emperor, and reſtore 
all Flanders, except Furnes, in caſe England inſiſted on the 
demolition of Dunkirk ; but if England permitted Dunkirk 


to continue in its preſent ſtate, France would reſtore Furnes 


alſo: That England ſhould reſtore the fort and iſland of Louiſ- 


bourg ; and the Empreſs Queen and King of Sardinia ſhould 
make an eſtabliſhment for Don Philp, which his Majeſty did 


not require to be very ſplendid. The propoſal was debated 
in the Britiſh cabinet ſeveral times, and the cabinet divided 


upon it. Dr. Maty gives ſome hints of this matter in ſection V. 
of his Memoirs of Lord Cheſterfield, but he does not ſeem to 


haye been fully informed. At length the Sardinian miniſter in 


London prevailed upon the Duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. Pel- 
ham to reje& the propoſal, under a pretence that it was in- 
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tion, Lord Chatham ſaid, in the Houſe of CHAP. 


Lords, on the ſecond of March 1770, © That 
the court of Turin id this country to France 
in the laſt peace. 


lf we admit this aſſertion 


to have been well-founded, and there is no 
reaſon to doubt it, the court of Turin received 


compatible with the treaty of Worms. Whoever will be ax 
the trouble of comparing theſe terms with the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle, will inſtantly perceive that they were infinitely 
more advantageous to Great Britain than the articles of that 
treaty. | 

But there was another circumſtance, which marked this in- 
fluence of the court of Turin more ſtrongly: This was the 
negotiation for peace that was attempted to be opened on the 
part of the court of Madrid, by M. Wall, who came through 
the Pays Bas to London, with Marſhal Saxe's paſſport for 
that purpoſe. He had ſeveral conferences with the Britiſh 
miniſtry on the ſubje& ; but when he began to enter upon 


that part which related to an eſtabliſhment for Don Philip, he 


was told that it was expected that Spain ſhould conſent to the 


King of Sardinia's keeping Final, Vigevanaſco, part of Pavia 
and Anghiera, with the free navigation of the. Theſin. To 


this propoſal M. Wall refuſed to give his promiſe ; upon 


which the negotiation broke off, and M. Wall returned to 


Madrid. And though theſe very terms were obtained for the 
King of Sardinia by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, yet as the 
conditions of that treaty were not ſo fayourable to Great Bri- 
tain as the terms which had been offered to Lord Ligonier, 
there can be little doubt of the Britiſh intereſts having been 
facrificed, to ſecure theſe points for his Sardinian Majeſty, 
who had moreover a ſubſidy from England of 200, oool. per 


fa- 


annum by the treaty of Worms. 


XXII. 
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br - favours from both ſides. The Britiſh court The 
were very liberal in the rewards they gave; no ent 
a] amongſt others, the Sardinian ambaſſador, in her to 
| | particular, was gratified with a penſion of one Britift 
iy thouſand pounds per annum upon Ireland for was 5. 


thirty-one years, commencing the 25th of aſſume 
March 1763, in the name of George Charles had di 
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# 0 * This fact was firſt mentioned in the Houſe of Commons Ot 

1 of Ireland, by Mr. Edmund Sexton Pery, now Lord Pery, on 1200 

4 the 24th of November 1763, in theſe words: 

be I ſhall communicate a fact to this Houſe, from which it W 

br « will appear that the grant of penfions to aliens is ſuppoſed to 3 


be contrary to the ſenſe of the nation, even by the adviſers 
of ſuch grant, and therefore not avowed, though made. There 
18 a penſion, Sir, granted nominally to one George Charles, 
but really to Count Viri, the Sardinian miniſter, for nego- 
tiating the peace that has juſt been concluded with the mi- "7 
niſter of France. I muſt confeſs, Sir, that in my opinion : 
this ſeryice deſerved no ſuch recompenſe, at leaſt on our part, 
ſo that in this caſe our money is not only granted to an alien, 
but to an alien whe has no merit to plead. If it is thought 
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a defenſible meaſure, I ſhould be glad to know why it was not 
avowed, and why, if it is proper we ſhould pay a thouſand 0 
pounds a year to Count Viri, we ſhould be made to believe 
that we pay it to George Charles? 

The reader will draw his own concluſion from the follow- — 


ing account of monies iſſued for the King's privy purſe 
and ſecret ſervice, during the two laſt years of the reign of 
' George II. and the three firſt years of " "3 III.; ; taken from 

the 


From October 1760 to 


| From October 1761 to 
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The reduced condition of France required, 
no entreaty on the part of Turin, to induce www. 


her to accept the pacific aſſurances of the new 
Britiſh miniſter, But before this negotiation 
was publicly opened, Lord Bute had avowedly 
aſſumed the character of prime miniſter, . He 
had diſmiſſed the Duke of Newcaſtle, and all 


the 32d ol. of the 1 of che ee of enen page 
514, &c. 
GEORGE U. 
From October 1758 to 
October 1759. Majeſty? s privy purſe 36,0001. 
8 For fecret fervice during the 


(76 7: ſame period 67, oool. | 

From October 1759 to To Edward Finch Eſq. for his 

October 1760. Majeſty's privy purſe 36, Ooool. 

| - For fecret ſervice during the 
ſame period 66, oool. 


GEORGE III, 

To Jobn Earl of Bute for his 

October 1761. Majeſty's privy purſe 40, cool. 
ſame period 66,0001. 

[ Here Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration ends. 

To Jobn Earl of Bute for his 

Majeſty's privy purſe 48, oool. 

For ſecret ſervice during the 
ſame period 95,000l. 

To Fohn Earl of Bute for his 
| Majeſty's privy purſe 48, oool. 
For ſecret ſervice during the 

ſame period 72, oool. 


October 1762. 


From October 1762 to 
October 1763. 


To Edward Fink Eſa, foe his | 


For ſecret ſervice during the 


his 
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+ his friends, and had eſtabliſhed his omnipo- 


tence through every department of the tate, 


He took the treaſury himſelf; and appointed 
Mr. Grenville his ſucceſſor in the ſecretary of 


ſtate's office. Lord Maſon dying at this time, 


he offered the admiralty to Lord: Zalifax, who 
at firſt refuſed it, becauſe he wanted to be ſe. 


cretary | of ſtate; upon which Lord Bute told 
him he did not know what he refuſed; that 
in patronage it was next to the treaſury. Lord 


Halifax then took It... He had recalled his 


brother from Turin,” and had appointed Lord 


Rivers to that ſtation. When his brother ap- 
peared at the levee, his Majeſty honoured 
him with this compliment, & I have now a 
ſecond Friend here.“ 


From the moment that Lord Bute became 
miniſter, it was the public language at the 
court of Verſailles, that he mu/ft make peace 
if he wiſhed to preſerve his power ; and there- 
fore the aſſurances of his pacific diſpoſition, 
and the offers to commence a negotiation, 
that court was prepared to expect. 


The correſpondence of this negotiation not 
having. been laid before Parliament, it may 
FH 5 not 
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not be improper, 1n this place, to ſtate a few 
particulars of the negotiation, with ſome ex- 
traordinary circumſtances relative to it, which, 
although they are known to ſeveral perſons, 
who have been in certain ſituations, yet they 
are not known to the public in "_ | 


The Duke of Bedford ſet out for Paris on 
the fifth of September 1762, with full powers 
to treat; and on the 12th of the ſame month 
the Duc de Mvernois arrived in England. A 
few hours after the Duke of Bedford arrived 
at Calais, he received diſpatches from Lon- 
don, by a meſſenger who was ſent after him, 


containing ſome limitations in his full powers. 


He immediately ſent the meſſenger back with 
a letter, inſiſting upon his former inſtructions 
being reſtored, and in caſe of a refuſal, de- 
claring his reſolution to return to England. 
The cabinet acceded to his Grace's demand. 
But the moſt eſſential articles of the treaty 


were agreed upon between M. de Choiſeul 


and the Sardinian miniſter at Paris, and Lord 
Bute and the Sardinian miniſter at London, 
without any other trouble to the Duke of 
Bedford than giving his formal aſſent. The 


manceuvre in making the King of Sardinia 
| | umpires 
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-- umpire, gave to his ambaſſadors the power of 


deciſion ; conſequently the Duke of Bedford 
had very little room for the exerciſe of his 
powers, until a circumſtance happened which 
occaſioned a diviſion in the Britiſh cabinet.— 
This was the capture of the Havannah. The 
news of this event arrived in England on the 
29th of September. The negotiation was 


nearly concluded. In a few days the preli- 
minaries would have been ſigned. 


Lord Bute expreſſed his fears that this ac- 
quiſition would embarraſs and poſtpone the 


accompliſhment of peace, if the negotiation, 


which was on the point of being finiſhed, 
ſhould on' that account be opened again ; and 
therefore he declared his wiſh to be, to con- 


_ clude the peace in the ſame manner, and on 


the ſame terms, which had been agreed upon 


before the news of this event arrived, with- 


out any other mention of it than the name of 
it among the places to be reſtored. 


Mr. Grenville oppoſed this idea, He de- 
clared his opinion to be, that, if the Havan- 
nah was reſtored, there ought to be an equi- 


yalent given for it. And in their delibera- 
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tions upon this ſubject, itis certain that he in- 
ſiſted upon this alternative—either the entire 
property of Jucatan and Florida, or the 
iſlands of St. Lucia and Porto Rico. 


Lord Bute adhered to his firſt opinion; upon 
which Mr. Grenville reſigned his place of ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, on the 12th day of October. 
Lord Halifax immediately ſucceeded to his 
office, and Mr. Grenville went to the admi- 
ralty, by which he was removed from the ca- 
binet. | 


Lord Egremont, however, repreſented to 
Lord Bute, in very ſtrong terms, the neceſſity 
of an equivalent for the Havannah. Either 
his Lordſhip's arguments or Lord Bute's fears 
ſo far prevailed as to occaſion an inſtruction 
to be ſent to the Duke of Bedford to aſk for 
Florida. The Duke had been informed of 
the whole diſpute in the Britiſh cabinet by 


Mr. Grenville, and being entirely of Mr. 
 Crenville's opinion, he added Porto Rico to 
But Lord ute and the Sardi- 


nian miniſter in London ſettled it for Florida 
only. At Paris ſome difficulties aroſe.— 
The ceſſion of Florida was made without 
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CHAP. the leaſt hefitation; the French miniſter in- 


tone. 


4 + 00 were 
[ | 8 ſtantly agreed to it; which ſhews the ſuperior a4 
\ influence of the French cabinet in this negoti- | 
4 ation. But with reſpect to Porto Rico, the 
„ French miniſter reſorted to chicane and delay. hens 
91 It was at length agreed to ſend a meſſenger ae 
by | . : : empte 
4 to Madrid, with this demand. Fourteen days 237. 
i were allowed for the meſſenger to go and re- 1 
4; turn. During this period the Duke of Bed. r 8 
. : : time e 
> ford received poſitive orders to ſign the pre- prince 
15 liminaries. Two days after the preliminaries adorne 
on were ſigned, the meſſenger returned; and it 0 
1 | 2 | : when 
3 was ſaid that Spain purchaſed the retention We 
"4 of the iſland. Whether the Sardinian mini- and th 
E ſter at London or at Paris, or both, were en- almoſt 
a} - draws. 
( truſted on this occaſion, or whether any other thoſe 4 
_ perſons were admitted to the ſame confidence, gious \ 
', * | . . 5 * id 
1 are queſtions for the inveſtigation of poſterity. 8 
4 R : 5 ; were { 
4 Diſcoveries of this kind are ſeldom made either tt 
43 at or near the time of the tranſaction. The more c 
5 | offers of Louis the Fourteenth to the Duke of "== 
4 > | . e flatt 
Marlborough were not known until the pub- _ 1 
lication of De Torcy's Memoirs * Whatever Britiſh 
| were the nat 
| of the 
* « am willing you ſhould offer the Duke of Marlborough the am 
Four millions, ſhould he enable me to keep Naples and Sicily park, 
for my grandſon,” and to preſerve Dunkirk, with its fortifica- _ effate 1 


ſuch a 
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them. 


tions and harbour, and Straſburg and Landau, in the manner 
above explained, or even the ſame ſum were Sicily to be ex- 
empted out of this laſt article.” Mem. de Torcy, t. it. p. 
237. 

&« It is no: neceſſary to have recourſe to foreign examples. 
We have a Sejanus of our own. Have we not ſeen him for a 
time diſplaying his exorbitant treaſures, in every kind of 
princely profuſion ? Has he not purchaſed eſtates, built and 


adorned villas, erected palaces, and furniſhed them with 


ſumptuous magnificence? TI am ſure I ſpeak within compaſs, 
when I affert that within theſe laſt three yerrs [this was 
written in the autumn 17657], he has expended between #wo 
and three hundred thouſand pounds : An enormous ſum, equal 
almoſt to the whole revenues of the kingdom from which he 
draws his original! I could wiſh to be informed by ſome of 
thoſe who are in the ſecret, how he has acquired ſuch prodi- 
gious wealth. 1 will not ſuppoſe he embezz/ed the public money, 
when he officiouſſy thruſt himſelf into office, becauſe there 
were ſo many checks upon him in that department, that he 
could not eaſily have done it without aſſociates, or poſſeſſing 
more courage or cunning than I take him to be maſter of, — 
But how then has he acquired ſuch amazing riches? Tell me, 
ye flatterers of his, was it by fate jobbing, or ſtock jobbing, 
that he is become, from a needy northern Thane, a potent 
Britiſh noble? What ſiniſter method has he taken to plunder 
the nation, and eſcape the iron hand of juſtice? I am aware 
of the anſwer, that he has been able to make a purchaſe to 
the amount of ninety-ſeven thouſand pounds, to lay out a large 


park, and adorn and build two magnificent houſes, out of the 


eſtate which was left him by a relation three years ago. But 
ſuch a reply is ſo falſe and fooliſh, that it ſcarce deſerves 3 
EC DD 2 | mo- 


were the confidential meaſures, it is certain ©HAP- 
the Duke of Bedford was not entruſted with . 
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them. However, as his Grace kept a diary 
of all public tranſactions in which he had any 
ſhare, and as Mr. Grenville kept copies of all 
his letters on public buſineſs, if ever theſe are 
laid before the public, and it is hoped they 
will, many ſuſpicions, which can now only 
be hinted, will be confirmed or obviated. 


The examination of Dr. Muſgrave at the 
bar of the Houſe of Commons, although it 
was voted f7:volous, perhaps will not appear 


moment's con{'deration ; for I will venture to maintain that 
the whole ſum of his vile income, for the laſt ten years, put 


together, will not amount to above 50, oool. As to the eſtate, 
it is not his; he is entitled only to part of the annual pro- 


duce, for two thouſand pounds a year were left to his injured 
brother, on whom he afe&tonately turned his back as ſoon as he 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of his natural inheritance. When this 
2000l. per annum is deducted, there will not remain clear ts 
the Favourite above 5000l. a year: And whether this is ſuffi- 


cient to account for all thoſe immenſe ſums which, to our 


amazement and indignation, he has lately expended, I leave 
every impartial perſon to judge. Anti Sejanns. 

It is, no doubt, yet in the public recollection, that a ſeries 
of political eſſays, diſtin guiſhed by the ſignature of Anti Se- 


Janus, appeared in the public prints, in the autumn of the year 


1765. They were ſuppoſed to be written by Mr. Scott of 

Trinity College, Cambridge, under the patronage of Lord 

Sandwich. The above extract is made from the paper of the 
3d of Auguſt, MS 


: HR, ſo 
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ſo in the eye of impartial poſterity. As this 
examination is not in every body's hands, the 
reader will find an extract from it in the 
note *. 


The 


* Dr. Muſgrave read the following paper at the bar, being 
the information he laid before Lord Halifax, for the purpoſe 
of inſtituting an inquiry: 


Narrative of Intelligence received at Paris. 


1. The firſt hint I had of the miniſtry having been bribed 
to make the peace, was at the latter end of the year 1763, 
from Monſieur . . . . in a private converſation I had 


with that gentleman. The peace happening to be talked . 


of, he made uſe of this expreſſion, On croit a Paris, que milord 
Bute à eu de Pargent pour cela. Though the words on croit 


were pretty ſtrong, and though Monſieur . . . . 's connections 
gave great weight to them, I conſidered the thing as an idle 


rumour, and neither puſhed the converſation further at. that 
time, nor made any inquiry about it afterwards. 


2. It was not till the latter end of November 1764, that 1 
began to think the ſtory more worthy attention. Being at 


that time in company with three gentlemen, an Iriſhman, a 
Scotchman, and a Frenchman, a diſpute aroſe about the peace: 
The Iriſhman and myſelf condemning it, the Frenchman re- 
maining ſilent, the Scotchman alone approving it. The diſpute | 
did not laſt long before the Iriſhman and the Scotchman had 
occaſion to go away, fo that there remained only the French- 
man and myſelf together. Our converſation falling upon the 
ſame topic, he told me that he remembered to have heard, a 
little before the Duke of Bedford's negotiation, that a fum 
of money, amounting to about eight millions of livres, had 
been ſent into England to buy a peace; that the remittance 
DD 3 had 
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0 — The coincidence of opinion which aroſe 
hon between the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Gren- 
the Duke of ville during the preceding negotiation, laid 

dford and | | 

3 | . Ty 
ville, | 


had been made by Monſieur de la Borde, and another banker 


whoſe name he did not know; and that the way this came to 
be known, was by the clerks talking of it among themſelves 


after dinner. He added, that being himſelf in company with 
ſeveral gentlemen who were giving their conjectures whethes 
peace would hold or no, one of the company decided the queſ- 
tion, by ſaying, Nous auront la paix certainement, car nous 
Favont achetẽ. This was all IJ heard the firſt interview. 


3- [ communicated this account the next morning to a Mr. 
Stuart, my patient, who lived in the Rue de l' Echelle, with 
a Mr. Maclean. Mr. Maclean was then gone out, but upon 
his coming in I repeated it to him. It occurred to me, dur- 
ing my converſation with Mr. Stuart, as it did afterwards to 
Mr. Maclean, that the fa& of money being ſent over might be 
true, but that the deſtination of it might be a miſtake ; that 

in ſhort it might be intended for no other purpoſe than to buy 
up Engliſh ſtocks, for the ſake of ſelling them ſoon after at an 


advanced price. This account appeared ſo natural, that I 


went homein ( 2 a full lms of i its being really the 
caſe. 


4. The ſame day, or the day after, I ſaw the fans French- 
man, my informant, again. I put this objection to him. He 
anſwered readily, No, that was not the caſe. He knew very 
well, continued he, that Monſ. de la Borde ſent over a very 
large order for ſtocks, by the Sardinian ambaſſador's courier; 
but the money I ſpeak of was before that time, and at leaſt 
2 month or two before the Duke of Bedford's arrival. Be- 
ſides, I can tell you the people to whom it was diſtributed. It 


was divided among three perſons, Lord Bute—here he heſi - 
tated 


tance « 


furniſh 
greatly 


the pri 
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the foundation of that union which ſubſiſted 
between them until within a few years of 


Mr. 


tated for a minute or two. I mentioned to him the name of 


that was not the name; it wass Mr. Fox. The third, 
added he, was a lady, whoſe name 1 do not recollect. 

This 1 am ſure was all that paſſed upon the ſubject at our 
ſecond interview. 


5. The third interview was, I dane on Monday the 3d of 


December. I then aſked him whether the third perſon, whoſe 


name he could not recollect, was not ——— ? He anſwered, 
No, it was not. That he had heard the name; that it being 
a name no way familiar to him, he could not, at ſuch a diſ- 
tance of time, recolle& it of himſelf ; but if it was mentioned 


he believed he ſhould know it. At preſent, added he, I only 
remember that it was a lady, and the 3 of a man of 


great quality. 
6. 1 had hitherto made no inquiries about his dab 


But xeflecting that a perſon who could know all theſe parti- 


eulars muſt have been very near the ſource, I thought proper 


to aſk him the next time I ſaw him, from whom he had his 
information. He anſwered, from an officer, who at that time 
furniſhed plans to.the Duke de Choiſeul's office, was of courſe 
greatly connected with it, and moreover dined every day with 


the principal people of the office; and there, added he, at 


table, did theſe gentlemen talk over the affair, not without 


ſome ſatisfaction at its being concluded. Further, ſays he, - 


this officer, who is now at Cayenne, reaſoned thus with me 
about it: Is it not better to buy a peace at the expence of ten 
millions, than ſpend three hundred millions (if we could raiſe 


| them) to fit our army for the field, which army, ſo fitted 
out, could not poſſibly do us any material ſervice ? 


DD 4 . 7. I had 


Lord Holland. He anſwered, No; it was not Lord Holland, 


— 
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| Mr. Grenville's death. They perfectly agreed, 


That better terms 27 peace might have been bad 
, | that 


7. I had OE continued he, to hear what the Sardinian 


ambaſſador's ſecretary, who was a great acquaintance of mine, 


would ſay to this. Happening to meet him ſoon after, I told 
bim it was reported the Engliſh had given a great ſum to 
Madame Pompadour, to buy a peace, and aſked him if it 
was true. The anſwer he made me was in theſe words; ab, 
que vous otes bete? les Anglois donne de Pargent ? ct pourguri 
Faire? out, out, on a donnte de, l argent. 

8. He further ſaid, that, upon Monſieur Buſſy s return 
from England, one of his ſecretaries having dropped ſome 
hints in company, à un ſouper, of what was' going on in Eng. 
land, was taken up and put into the Baſtille, that he might 
not, by any further indiſcretion, diſcover the whole affair. 


9. Upon my mentioning an intention of going to England 


with the news, he added, that the whole detail of the tranſ- 
action might be known, ejther from Monſieur D'Eon, if he 
chuſes to difcover it, or from a Monſieur L'Eſcallier, a wine 


merchant i in London, whom the Duke de Nivernois made uſe 


* 


of as a ſecretary. 


to. J preſſed him about the authenticity of his account; bis 
anſwer was, as to myſelf, Je le croit autant que je croit ma 


propre exiſtence. He aſſured me likewiſe, that the affair was 
| ſhamefully notorious in ſome houſes at Paris; C t affaire fat» - 


| ſoit meme beaucoup de ſcandale dans certaines maiſons a Paris. 


11. I think it neceſſary to take notice of one variation, and 


the only one that I obſerved in his account. In the firſt in- 


terview he mentioned the ſum of eight millions of livres“. 


In a ſubfequent one (I forgot which) he ſaid between five 
and eight millions: Poſſibly this might be owing to his hav- 


* compare this with the firſt paragraph. 
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bat all was not obtained which might have been c 
obtained. But although they were convinced, 


and 


ing heard the ſum named in Engliſh money, and never having 
given himſelf the trouble of reducing it to French, becauſe 
the laſt time I talked with him upon the ſubject, when I de- 
fired to know, as near as poſſible, the exact ſum, he took a 
little time to recolle& himſelf, and then ſaid, between eight 
and ten millions of livres, that is, continued es in 8 8. 
four hundred thouſand guineas, | 


| Extra from the Examination. | 
What was Lord Halifax's anſwer to this information? 
I would firſt mention ſome previous ſteps. Lord Hertford 


having aſked me if I thought it matter of further inquiry, 1 


went to Lord Mansfield; he ſaid he choſe not to hear it. I 
then went to Dr. Blackſtone, who read my paper of informa- 
tion, and told me that I ſhould carry it to the ſecretary of 
ſtate; that no Engliſhman would be averſe to inquire into it. 


I went to Lord Halifax on the roth of May; he defired me | 
to come again that evening: 1 then ſaw him; he took the 


paper and read it, looked up and ſtopped; then ſaid, I was 
recollecting, chat that perſon bought ſtock at that time, but 
it might be with his own money, He read my letter to Lord 
Hertford, ſaid it was a proper one—He ſaid, If J had been in 
Lord Hertford's place I would have ſent it to , and heard 
what he had to ſay. On reading the ſecond letter, he ſaid, 
This might be very deep J would readily inquire, but it is an 
affair of ſuch magnitude; and then put a caſe of a man's being | 


| robbed on Hounſlow-heath, and going to Juſtice Fielding, 


and ſaying he was robbed by a tall thin man, and apprehended 
it was the Duke of Ancaſter; there isno difference, only in the 
fize of the purſe. He faid, If you had any proof, I would 
make no — of telling it to my royal maſter,” In my 

letter 
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and the fact lay within their own knowledge, 
wad that the intereſts of the nation had been ſa- 


erificed 


letter to Lord Hertford I mentioned the defectiveneſs of my 
information as a proof of the truth of it. Lord Halifax ſaid, 
I think with you, it is more likely to be true from his know- 
ing only a few circumſtances. The ſecond meeting was a few 
days afterwards. He did not ſtick to one objection. J ſet 
down a few arguments to uſe to him, which I left with him; 
I have in my pocket the ſame arguments, which 1 ſet down a 


ſhort time after, from my recollection. This is not a copy, 


| [Read a paper, in ſubſtance as follows:] 


Narrative. of intelligence is ſufficient for inquiry, though 


Hot for accuſation, confirmed by Dr. Blackſtone. The firſt of 
all crimes is hearſay ; rare, at firſt, to tumble upon certainty. 
All offenders would eſcape if there was no inquiry. 'The high 


quality of offenders is no reaſon for ſtopping the inquiry; it 


mult be done ſpeedily ; if the common people hear it, and be- 
lieve it, they might do juſtice after their own manner. I re- 
_ comment it to Lord Halifax, as one of the French miniſters 
is here, whether he can be excuſed for not examining into it, 
&c. „„ ; | 

What ſaid Lord Halifax? 

Lord Halifax made no anſwer to the paper, nor did he con- 
trovert one of the arguments. 

The next morning I ſaw Mr. Fiiaberbert: Sir Geo. Yooge 
was there. Mr. Fitzherbert expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at my 
boldneſs in going to Lord Halifax. He ſaid he would not 
have any thing of his writing appear. Mr. Fitzherbert ſaid 


he had intelligence the French were offering money to get 
D*'Eon's papers back. I went the ſame day to Lord Halifax, 


or the next day. Lord Halifax ſaid, I will have nothing to 
do with the matter. I diſbelieve the charge; if I did believe 


It, as * as I now diſbelieve it, I ſhould not think this 
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erificed by the leader of the cabinet to his ex; ©. 
trayagant deſire of Peace; yet when the pre- © 
limi- 


ſufficient ground to go upon. I told him it was his duty; he 
ſeemed ſurpriſed. He ſaid his duty was to take care of the 


ſtate. I told him that Mr. Fitzherbert had ſaid the Freneh 
were in treaty for D*Eon's papers: I made my apology for 


troubling him, and that cloſed my converſation with Lord 


Halifax. 
(Mr. Fitzherbert.) Did you colle& from my eee 


that I had the ſmalleſt knowledge of D' Eon? 

I don't know I did; but Mr. Fitzherbert admitted the 
reality of the overtures. After the names of the two Lords 
were mentioned, Mr, Fitzherbert ſaid, Did you hear nothing 
of the Princeſs of Wales? I ſaid, No. Mr, Fitzherbert 
anſwered, D*Eon ſays*the Princeſs of Wn had {omg of the 


money. | 
From whom had you the in nen of D'Eon' s over- 


tures MM 


The firſt was hom General Conway. He firſt gave me a 


hint of it, 

What was that hint ? 

When II told the ſtory, Mr. Conway aſked me if I had Gan 
D'Eon ; he ſaid, I hear he has dropped hints. I told him I 


never would ſee him. I faid, I will avoid all poſſibility of 


concert with any one. After this, I went to Mr. Hartly, 


and defired him to inquire. He deſired firſt to conſult Sir 


George Saville. Sir George Saville came to us ; I could not 
tell him the particulars, but only that there was ſuch a charge. 
Sir George Saville thought it was right to conſult the Duke 


of Newcaſtle, He went to him: I was not preſent ; but I 


heard that the Duke of Newcaſtle ſaid, Fox was rogue enough 
to do any thing, but thought he was not fool enough to do 
this. The Duke ſaid he could not adviſe them to meddle in 
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liminary articles of the treaty were ſübmittel 
to the conſideration of Parliament, Mr. 


Grenville 


4 


it, for D*Eon will be bribed, and then you will he left in 
the lurch. I heard this converſation from Sir George $4. 


ville, or Mr. Hartly; from one of them, in the preſence of 


the other. They both went to the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
(Mr. Conway.) What was the nature of his firſt appli 
tion to me? 
The nature of my firſt application to Mr. Conway was, I 


wanted to know how to convey a letter to Lord Hertford, not 


to be opened, to inquire whether the informant was appre- 


hended. I had deſigned preſenting a paper to the Houſe of 


Commons, ſetting forth the information. He aſked me the 


particulars, and ſaid he would not encourage ſuch application 
to the Houſe of Commons, without a ſhadow of probability; 


and then aſked if I had heard that D' Eon had dropped hints, 


and whether I would go to him. I ſaid, No, I would not. 


Mr. Conway added, At the ſame time I think it the duty of 
every man to come at truth in every ſtation. 

Had you any intimacy with your infarmant at Paris? 

It would be improper to anſwer that oye they 
were men of credibility. 


Had you any other information of D'Eonꝰ s overtures but 


from General Conway ? | | 

The firſt ihtimation was from general Conway; then [ 
applied to Mr. Hartly. Mr. Hartly told me that D'Eon's 
letter was ſent to Mr. Fitzherbert. Afterwards he informed 
me more fully, and named the two privy counſellors and the 
lady. He ſaid, the lady is the Princeſs of Wales. I ſaid, it 
can't be, becauſe my informant would not have forgot the 


name, and named another lady, the miſtreſs of a man of qua · 
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Grenville. gave them his approbation by his 
vote, and the Duke of Beaford by his proxy; 
nor 


Do you underſtand this overture of D'*Eon's was contained 
in a letter to Mr. Fitzherbert? | 
Mr. Hartly told me ſo. I met him i in a — Wh and he ſaid, 


All have heard is, that D'Eon's letter was ſent to Fitzher- 


bert; that Mr. Pitt had been conſulted, and had written A 


letter, diſſuading them from proceeding. Mr. Hartly never 


told it me from his own knowledge. 

(Dr. Blackſtone.) Are you ſure I directed you to > go to 
Lord Halifax? 

Not directly to Lord Halifax, Doctor Blackſtone faid, 


| You mult by all means go to the miniſtry : It is an affair of an. 


ꝛlarming nature. He ſent three days after to know if I had 


been; for he ſaid, 17 you had not I ſhould think myſelf 


obliged, as a ſervant of the crown, to go and give it myſelf. 


I tpok a minute of what paſſed between us, which I will, 


mention to Dr. M. bi took i it immediately, and communĩ- 
cated it the ſame, day to an intimate friend, and it has never 
fince been out of my cuſtody. 

' [Produces a minute taken eds hs I. 1 


had been with him, on the roth of May 1765. 4 at half paſt 


eleven o'clock in the morning. 1 

« Dr. Muſgrave came and ſhewed me a written converſa- 
tion, between him and Mr, Le Beau, in the latter end of x 763, 
where he declared that it was believed at Paris that Lord Bute 
had received money for the peace, and many other converſa- 
tions with another French ambaſſador, The ſum of the ac- 
count was this, That eight or ten millions of livres had been 
remitted by a French banker, juſt before the D. of Bedford 


went to France : That this was divided between Lord.B. Mr. 


F. and a lady, name not mentioned; and that Mr. D'Eon, 
er Mr. Deſcalier, could inform him of particulars. He alſo 
OE : 8 2 ſhewed 
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| Bute in 176 5, that the fact concerning the Ha- 
vannah 


fhewed me Lord Holland's letters 221 anſwers. He told me 
he had communicated it to General Conway, and that he had 
learnt from Mr. Fitzherbert that D'Eon tells the ſame ftory, 
except that he mentions the Princeſs of Wales, which Dr. M. 
obſerved might be no inconſiſtency, i a Maid of Honour 
name only was made uſe of, and the money paid over by the 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales. Dr. Muſgrave ſeemed to be 
attached to D'Eon's cauſe, and believed the ſtory of his aſ⸗- 


ſaſſination being attempted by Count de Guerchy, and his 


coffers being ſearched. He aſked me if this was ſufficient to 
Juſtify bringing it before the ſecretary of ſtate? As our ac- 


quaintance was ſmall, I was ſurpriſed, I told him that the 


affair was delicate, both as to the things and perſons, and that 
he ſhould well conſider the conſequences if his friend ſhould 
deny it. He ſaid his friend was a man of honour, and knew 
he left Paris for that purpoſe. I begged to be excuſed ad- 
viſing him, but he would do right to conſider that it would 
depend qn conviction of his own mind, and his friend's vera- 
city. It was equally a duty to diſcloſe ſuch a tranſaction on 


good foundation, and to ſtifle it in the birth, if founded on 


proceed. I don't recolle& the converſation he mentions three 


malice or ignorance. We parted, and he ſeemed inclined to 
days after; it might be: I thought him ſuch an enthuſiaſt as 
might have diſordered his imagination. | 

(Mr. Speaker.) The hon. gentleman 3 to me a 
copy of the paper he has now read, wed has been in my 
cuſtody ever ſince. 


(Dr. Muſgrave.) As to the ſecond converſation, Dr. 


| Blackſtone will recolle& it if 1 ſhew him his note, deſiring 


ſure it is ſtill in my poſſeſſion. I don't know what he thinks 


me to come to him : I have not that note about me, but I am 
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yannah was known beyond the ſmall circle 


of their indiſpenſable confidents. This cir- * 


cum- 


| of my enthuſiaſm, but I remember he trembled, ſeemed much 


affected, and let the paper drop as in great agitation. 
(Sir Geo. Yonge.) After I had expreſſed my ſurpriſe at 
his coming to me, he told me he had laid the matter before 
Lord Halifax, who was willing to receive information from 
any gentleman whatever. He preſſed it ſo ſtrongly, that I 
thought he came with a meſſage, but he did not ſay that. 1 
faid, If Lord Halifax will ſend for me I will wait on him, but 
I know nothing of the matter with regard to the ſecond 
meeting at Mr. Fitzherbert's, nor did I know he had told the 
ſtory to Mr. Fitzherbert till I ſaw it in the papers. 
| (Mr. Fitzherbert.) I never remember being in the ſame 
room with Sir G. Yonge and Dr. Muſgrave. Dr. Muſgrave 


eame and talked in the ſame ſtyle, and told me the ſtory he 


ſays 1 told him. I don't remember I ſaid any thing at that 
time; the Dr. came and told me this ſtory. I will do myſelf 
the juſtice to tell all I knew at that time, though I don't re- 
colle& I told it him. We were then a good many in a ſociety 
in Albemarle-ſtreet : I had an office in that ſociety : When 
e had told me all he had to ſay, I wiſhed to change the ſub- 
wy he would not; ſo I told all I knew of it. Captain Cole, 
k gentleman of general admiſſion, had come to me, and ſaid 
D'Eon deſires me to tell you he is apprehenſive of being taken 
away by force, on account of a quarrel with Count Guerchy, 
in which miniſtry would aſſiſt him. He deſired me to commu- 
nicate it to the ſociety, which I did. He recommended 
D'Eon as an agreeable man. I communicated it to Sir Geo. 
Yonge, and deſired him to go with me, becauſe he could ſpeak 
French, which I could not eaſily: No day was appointed; 
we neyer did meet; I never knew Mr. D'Eon 3 I never re- 


ecived a letter from him. As to going on with the converſa- 
tion, 
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cumſtance indiſputably ſhews, that the public 
intereſt was not the firſt conſideration with 


his Majefty's ſervants at this time. And it is 


believed, although it is a matter that perhaps 


will not be aſcertained until ſome future pe- 
riod, that Lord Bute's reſignation, in the 


month of April 1763, was occaſioned by the 
junction of Mr. Grenville and the Duke of 
Bedford, and the menaces they held out 


againſt him reſpecting the negotiation for 


peace that he compounded for his impunity 


by an abandonment of office to the Duke and 
his friends. It was, however, the popular 
opinion, that the political paper called The 


' North Briton, written principally. by Mr. 


Wilkes, had raiſed ſuch-a ſpirit of animoſity 
in the nation againſt Lord Bute, that he re- 


tion, and naming the Princeſs of Wales, 1 have nothing to 
ſay to that; I have no trace of it in my memory; it mult de- 
pend on our veracity ; nor had I any direct meſſage but from 
Captain Cole, as to his apprehenſions of being taken away. 
(Mr. Speaker.) Dr. Muſgrave, would you aſk theſe gen- 
tlemen, or either of them, any queſtions? - 
(Dr. Muſgrave.) I was not prepared for theſe afoners 


and I haveno queſtions to aſk them. 


Motion by Sir George Oſborne— That the accuſations 


brought by Dr. Muſgrave are in the higheſt han e | 


Agreed to, January 29, 1770. 


ſigned | 


proved in innumerable inſtances. 
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| ſigned from an apprehenſion of popular in- 
dignation; and it anſwered the purpoſe of 
more parties than one at that time to ſay ſo. 


But Mr. Wilkes had no more influence in the 
reſignation of Lord Bute, than he had i in that 
of Sir R. Walpole, or any other miniſter,— 
However, until Lord Bute abſconded from his 
public ſituation of miniſter, no favourite ex- 


erciſed the power of the. crown with more 


pride and inſolence. This charge might be 
But it is 
not the deſign of this work to relate any oc- 


currence, not immediately connected with 


Mr. Pitt, unleſs the ſame has been either 


omitted, or materially miſtated, in the public 
accounts of the times. 
the diſmiſſion of the Duke of Devonſbire. 


Of this latter kind is 


During the preceding negotiation of peace, . 
of the 0. o 


his Grace held the office of lord chamberlain, 


and although in the diſcharge of his official 


duties he was very frequently attending on 
the King, yet differing from his Majeſty's 
other ſervants on political ſubjects, he did not 
attend any council held after the commence- 
ment of the negotiation. Early in the month 
of October 1762, he obtained his Majeſty's 
JZ per- 
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denlon to go to Bath. While he was at 
Bath he received a ſummons to attend council, 
and the ſummons, as uſual, mentioned the 


buſineſs, which was, the final conſideration on 


the preliminary articles of peace. The Duke 


wrote an anſwer, That as he had not attended 
any of the former councils on the ſubject of 


the negotiation, he apprehended that his pre- 


ſence at the Ia council would be improper, 
At the end of the month his Grace returned 
to London; and the day after his arrival, | 
being levee-day, he went to court. The 


King was in the cloſet. He ſent in his name. 
The King took no notice. In this particular 


the Duke was wrong —he was too delicate— 
he ſhould have demanded an audience. He 
next deſired to know to whom he ſhould de- 
liver his key? The King returned an anſwer, 
That he ſhould ſend for it next morning, 


which he did, and with his own hand ſtruck 


his Grace's name out of the lift of his privy 


council. 


The a will make his own obſervations 


on this extraordinary conduct. No one need 
be told, that the Cavendiſbes were among 


the moſt warm and moſl determined ſupporters 
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of the Revolution in 1688, and of the Houſe 
of Brunſwick; nor have their virtue and zeal 


diminiſhed in an oppoſition to the moſt ſubtle 


attempts to accomplith the moſt deſpotic de- 
_—_ 


Nor has the imme dine cauſe of the Duke 
of Newcaftle's reſignation been leſs miſtated. * 


When his Grace found that the annual con- 


vention with Pruſſia was not to be renewed, 
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as uſual, he ſuggeſted another mode to ſave 


the national honour, and which would, at the 


ſame time, ſupport the national dignity, and 


eſſentially contribute towards commanding the 
terms of peace. This was when the applica- 


tion was made to Parliament in the month of 
May 1762, for a vote of credit of one million, 


his Grace wiſhed to extend the ſum to two 


millions. A vote of credit of one million 


had been uſual every year of the war. His 
Grace's intention was, to have ſupplied the 
King of Pruſſia with the amount of his an- 


nual ſubſidy out of the ſecond million. But 


this deſign being made known to Lord Bute, 


by one of the ſecretaries of the treaſury *, * 


« The political paper called The North Briton accuſed Mr. 
S. Martin of having betrayed the Duke of Newcaſtle to Lord 
Bute Martin was s alſo treaſurer to the Princeſs of Wales. 


E E 2 almoſt 
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almoſt as ſoon as it was ſuggeſted, that Lord 
oppoſed it with the greateſt warmth. The 


Duke finding this oppoſition from Lord Bute, - 


and expecting no better ſucceſs in the cloſet, 


he ſaw his influence at an end, and. imme- 


diately reſigned. 


Mr. Wood, who had been Mr. Piti's ſecre- 
tary during the war, ſays in the preface to his 
Eſſay on Homer, that having waited upon 
Lord Granville, preſident of the council, when 


he was dying, with the preliminary articles 


of the "treaty, and read them to him, his 


Lordſhip declared © It was the moſt honour- 
able peace he ever ſaw.” 
proves Lord Granville's attachment to Lord 


'This anecdote only 


Bath to the laſt moment of his life. Dr. 
Franklin frequently entertained his friends 


with another . anecdote of this nobleman, 


which deſerves to be remembered. Upon 


the embargo being laid on all American veſſels 


laden with corn, flour, &c. in the year 1757, 
the American agents petitioned againſt it, and 
were heard before the privy council. Lord 


_ Granville, who was lord preſident, told them, 


That America muſt not do any thing to inter- 
fere with Great Britain in the European 


markets; that if America grew corn, ſo did 


Eng- 
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Foglagaks that if America ſhipped corn, ſodid 
England. Upon which Dr. Franklin told his 


Lordſhip that America could not do any thing 


that would not interfere with Great Britain in 


ſome reſpect or other. If they planted, 
reaped, and muſt not ſhip, the beſt thing he 


could adviſe his Lordſhip to do would be, to 


apply to Parliament for tranſports ſufficient to 
bring them all back + 


Has it not "on the misfortune of England, 5 
that moſt of her great men have frequently 
ſhewn that they were influenced by very 


narrow ideas, when exerciſing their political 


talents on national ſubjects? If the policy of 
that part of the treaty was juſt, which ex- 
tended the Britiſh colonies in America, what 


benefit could be derived from thoſe colonies 
if theſe ideas of reſtraint were to be main- 
tained? 
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EXTRAORDINARY PREPARATIONS FOR THE MEETING OP 
PARLIAMENT.—PRELIMINARY ARTICLES OF PEACE 

| LAID BEFORE PARLIAMENT. — MR. PITT'S SPEECH 
AGAINST THEM. | 


A PARLIAMENT met on the 2 4 of No- 
vember 1762. The moſt extraordi- 
"6 nary proviſion was made for this event. The 


ran? royal houſehold had been increaſed beyond all 
former example. The lords and grooms of 


the bedchamber were doubled. Penſions were 
thrown about indiſcriminately. 
twenty thouſand pounds were iſſued in one 
day, in bank notes of one hundred pounds 


In the evening of the day preceding the meeting of Par- 


liament, the members of the Houſe of Commons met, as 
_ uſual, at the Cockpit. Mr. Fox took the chair, and pro- 
duced to the company a paper which he only called a Speech, 
and which he ſaid he would, as uſual, read to them. He 
aiterwards produced an Addreſs, which he read, and then ſaid, 
that Lord Carysfort and Lord Charles Spencer had been ſo 
kind to undertake to move and ſecond that addreſs. The ſame 
ceremony is obſerved with reſpect to the Houſe of Lords.— 
The ſpeech is read by ſome Peer, who is ſuppoſed to conduct 
the buſineſs of that Houſe. The manager of the Houſe of 
Commons takes the chair at the * d 


each. 


Five and 
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bach. The only ſtipulation was, Give us your 
vote. A corruption of ſuch notoriety and ex- 


tent had never been ſeen before. There is no 
example, in any age or country, that in any 
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degree approaches to it. The dole was laviſh 


beyond the probability of account, or poſſi- 
bility of credit. Mr. Fox had the manage- 
ment of the Houſe of Commons, with unli- 
mited powers. " 


On the 29th of November, the prelimi- 


nary articles of peace with France and Spain 


were laid before both Houſes. 


On the ninth of December they were taken 
into conſideration, and a motion was made, 
« To return his Majeſty thanks for his gra- 


Prelimina- 
ries laid be- 
fore Parliae 


ment, 


cious condeſcenſion in ordering the prelimi- 


nary articles of peace concluded between his 
Majeſty and their Moſt Chriſtian and Catholie 
Majeſties, to be laid before them; to aſſure 
his Majeſty his faithful Commons were im- 


patient to expreſs to his Majeſty their appro- 


bation of the advantageous terms upon which 


his Majeſty hath concluded preliminary arti- 


cles of peace; and to lay before his Ma- 
jeſty the hearty applauſe of a faithful, af- 
EE 4 fectionate, 
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fectionate, and thankful people, Ke. &c. 
&c.) 


\ ; * 


on this memorable day Mr. Pitt attended 
in Parliament, notwithſtanding he was at that 


moment afflicted with a ſevere fit of the gout, 


He ſpoke in. * to Mr. Fox, who made the 


motion. : 


* 


He began with lamenting his ill ſtate of 


* health, which had confined him to his 


* chamber; but although he was at this inſtant 


c 


Cc 


4 


54 


c 


_ © ſuffering under the moſt excruciating tor- 


ture, yet he determined, at the hazard of 


his life, to attend this day, to raiſe up his 
voice, his hand, and his arm, againſt the 


preliminary articles of a treaty that obſcured 


all the glories of the war, ſurrendered the 


deareſt intereſts of the nation, and ſacrificed 


the public faith, by an abandonment of our 


allies. He owned that the terms upon 


which he had conſented to conclude a peace 


had not been ſatisfactory to all perſons ; it 
was impoſſible to reconcile every intereſt; 
but he had not, he ſaid, for the mere at- 


tainment of peace, made a ſacrifice of any 


conqueſt ; he had neither broken the na- 
FI «© tional 


C. 
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a tional faith, nor betrayed the allies of the 


« 


4 


c 


0 


o 


- 


c 


crown. That he was ready to enter into a 
diſcuſhon of the merits of the peace he had 
offered, comparatively with thepreſent preli- 


minaries. He called for the moſt able caſuiſt 


amongſt the miniſter's friends, who he ſaw 
were all muſtered and marſhalled for duty, 
to refute him; they made a moſt gallant ap- 


pearance, and there was no doubt of the 


victory on the main queſtion. If the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) who took the 
lead in this debate, would riſk the argu- 
ment of compariſon, he would join iſſue 
with him, even under all the diſadvantages 
of his preſent ſituation. His motive was 
to ſtop that torrent of miſrepreſentation, 


which was Poiſoning the virtte of the 
; country. 


0 No anſwer jig made, he proceeded <5” ac 


He 
* The Seng pa paper will, in ſome degree, "uy this 
| . * 
Mr. Pitt's Negotiation. Lord Bute's Peace 


Mir. Pitt, and all the King's Gives the French „ The 


n inſiſted, © That the liberty to fiſh in the Gulph of 


French St. 
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© He perceived that the right hon. gentle- 
* man and his friends were prepared for only 


{ 


French ſhall abſtain from that 
particular fiſhery, on all the 
coaſts appertaining to Great 
Britain, whether on the conti- 
nent, the iſlands ſituated in the 
ſaid Gulph of St. Lawrence 
which fiſhery the proprietors 
only of the ſaid coaſts have 
conftantly enjoyed, and always 
exerciſed, ſaving always the 


privilege granted by the 13th 


article ofthetreaty of Utrecht.” 


Mr. Pitt abſolutely refuſed 
to cede the iſland of Miquelon 
to the French, and the French 
miniſter told Mr. Stanley, He 


would not inſiſt on it.” To 


the ceſſion of the iſland of St. 
Peter ' ONLY, four indiſpenſable 
conditions were annexed . 
The ceſſion of the iſland of St. 
Peter, as well as ſome others, 
was net agreeable to Mr. Pitt's 
own inclination ; for it is a fact 

| that 


* the 


St. Lawrence, on condition 
that the ſubjects of France do 
not exereiſe the ſaid fiſhery, but 
at the diſtance of three leagues 
from all the coaſts belonging to 
Great Britain, and fifteen 
leagues from the coaſt of the 
iſland of Cape Breton, together 
with the liberty of fiſhing and 
drying on a part of the coaſts of 
the iſland of Newfoundland.“ 
If the French are as attentive 
to their intereſts as we have 
ever found them to be, they 
will doubtleſs call this a grant 
of the WHOLE FISHERY. 


The iſlands of St. Peter and 
Miquelon are both ceded to the 
French, in full right, without 
any one of the four indiſpenſabl: 
conditions. No Engliſh com- 
miſſary is allowed to reſide 
there; our ſecurity is on the 


preſent French King's royal 


word, but not a ſyllable is men - 


tioned of any engagement for 
his ſucceſſors. 


Lord 


'* See in the Appendix H. the anſwer of Mr. Piis to the Ultimatum of 
France delivered by M. Z»fy, on the 16th of Auguſt 1761. 
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« the preſent queſtion.” He would, chere- CAP 


fore, take a view of the articles as they ap- TER 


that both he and Lord Temple 
earneſtly conteſted for the whole 
excluſive fiſhery, which, they 


aid, ought to be inſiſted upon. 


But in this, as many other 


things, they were over - ruled. 


Mr. Pitt inſiſted on keeping 


both Senegal and Goree, on 
the coaſt of Africa, For that 
Senegal could not be ſecurely . 


maintained without Goree; 
and M. Buffy was authoriſed 
to conſent to the ceſſion.“ 
Mir. Pitt poſitively refuſed to 
cede the ifland of St. Lucia to 
France. His negotiation de- 
elares . the ceſſion by no means 
admiſſible.“ | 

Mr. Pitt treated the King of 
Prufſia with efficacy and good 
faith. The anſwer to the 
French Ultimatum ſays, As 


to what regards the re/litution 
and evatuation of the conqueſts 
made by France on'the King's 


allies in Germany, and particu- 
larly of Weſel, and other ter- 
ritories of the King of Pruſſia, 


his Majeſty perſiſts in his de- 


mand 


© peared upon the paper on the table.” 


* 


IM. 


Lord Bute gave away the 
iſland of Goree, which was of 
the greateſt importance to 
France, as it ferves her as a ſe- 
curity in the ſupply of negroes 
for the French Weſt Indies. 


Lord Bute ceded St. Lucia 
in full right to France. 


betrayed the King ok Pruſſia. 
He firſt broke the fait 
nation, by refuſing the ſubſidy 
to that monarch ; then in the 


Lord Bute both 45 and 


preliminary articles of peace, | 


he ſtipulated evacuation and 

reſtoration with regard to the 

conqueſts made on our allies, 

except the King of Pruſſia, for 

whom he ſtipulated evacuation 
- 


of the 


—— 7 n acute, 
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[ Mr. Pitt was fo exceſſively ill, and his pain 


mand relative to that ſubject, 


in the ultimatum of England, 
viz. That they be reſtored and 
evacuated.” The French hav- 

ing propoſed the keeping poſ- 
| ſeſſion of the countries belong- 
ing to the King of Pruſſia, Mr. 
Pitt returned this anſwer in 
writing, which was applauded 
by all the King's miniſters ;— 
4 J likewiſe return you, as to- 
tally inadmiſſible, the memo- 
rial relative to the King of 
Pruſſia, as implying an attempt 
on the honour of Great Bri- 
tain, and the fidelity with 
which his Majeſty will always 


fulfil his engagements with his 


allies,” 


that the Houſe unanimouſly 
> e- 


only. All the conqueſts : which 
the French were in poſſeſſion of 
belonging to Hanover, Heſſe, 
Brunſwick, &c. amounted to 
only a few villages, not exceed- 
ing one hundred acres of land 
in the whole. But the places 


belonging to the King of 


Pruſſia, of which the French 
were in poſſeſſion, were Cleves, 
Gueldres, Weſel, &c. Thus 
Lord Bute, inſtead of behaving 
to the King of Pruſſia with 
good faith, becoming an ally, 
acted like an open enemy to 
him, and left the French at full 


liberty to evacuate thoſe places, 


and all others which they held 


belonging to that monarch, 1 
whom they pleaſed, And laſtly, 


he faid, the Jominions of the King of Pruſſia vere to be 
ſcrambled for.” That was his phraſe in the Houſe of Lords.— 
And it was very near being the caſe; for as ſoon as the treaty 
| was ſigned, the court of Vienna ordered a large body of troops 
to begin their march for the Netherlands, with a view to enter 


thoſe places the moment the French ſhould evacuate them. The 


King of Pruſſia did the ſame. The Netherlands were thus 
threatened with becoming the theatre of war; and the French 
miniſter foreſeeing that France muſt take part in it, he pro- 
poſed to the King of Pruſſia to deliver up all thoſe places to him, 
provided his Majeſty. would ſign a e for the Nether- 

lands. 
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d:fired he might be indulged to deliver his fenti- 
ments fitting —a circumſtance that was unpre- 
cedented. Hitherto he had been ſi TOO b 7 
two of his RA 285 8 
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lands. The Kiag agreed to the propoll, and purchaſed his 


g The firſt important article was the fiſhery. 
The terms in which this article was written 


appeared to him to give to France a grant 


of the whole fiſhery. There was an abſolute 
unconditional ſurrender of the iſlands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, which, if France con- 


tinued to be as attentive to her own intereſt 


as we have hitherto found her, would enable 


her to recover her marine. He conſidered 
this to be a moſt dangerous article to the 
maritime ſtrength and future power of Great 


Britain. In the negotiation he had with 
M. Buffy, he had acquieſced in the ceſſion 
of St. Pierre only; after having, he ſaid, ſe- 
veral times in vain contended for the whole 


excluſive fiſhery; but he was over- ruled; he 


repeated be as over- ruled, not by the foreign 


enemy, but by another enemy. After many 


ſtruggles, he obtained four limitations to the 


territories on that condition, 


« iſland 
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iſland of St. Pierre; they were indiſpenſable 
© conditions, but they were omitted in the 
* preſent treaty. If they were neceſſary in 
the ſurrender of one iſland, they were 
* doubly neceſſary in the ſurrender of two. 
In the volumes of abuſe which had been ſo 
« plentifully. beſtowed upon him, by the 


© writers who were paid and patronized by 


* thoſe who held great employments in the 
© ſtate, the ceſſion of Pierre only had been con- 


© demned in terms of acrimony. He had 


© been reminded that the Earl of Oxford was 
£ impeached for allowing the French liberty 


: to fiſh and dry fiſh on Newfoundland. He 
© admitted the fact. But that impeachment 


© was a ſcandalous meaſure, was diſapproved 
© by every-impartial perſon. In one article 
(the ſeventeenth), the miniſter is accuſed 


c of having adviſed the deffrufive expedition 


© againſt Canada Why was that expedi- 


tion called agfructive? Becauſe it was not 
* ſucceſsful. Thus have events been conſi- 
<£ dered by Parliament as ſtandards of political 


judgment. Had the expedition to Canada, 


under general Wolfe, been unſucceſsful, there 


© 1s no doubt it would alſo have been called 


0 Ae- 


1 wo 
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« 4:firuftive, and ſome. of the gentlemen now 
in office would this day have been calling 


for vengeance upon the miniſter's head. 


of Dunkirk he ſaid but little. The French 


'© were more favoured in this article of the 


© preſent preliminaries, than they had been 
© by any former treaty. He had made the 


© treaty of Aix la Chapelle his guide on this 


point; but in the preſent. treaty even that 
< * was diſregarded *. 


of the dereliction of North America by 
© the French; he entirely approved. But the 


+ negotiators had no trouble in obtaining this 


© acquiſition. It had been the wts pofſidetis in 
© his own negotiation, to which the French 
had readily conſented. But Florida, he ſaid, 
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* was no compenſation for the Havannah; 


* the Havannah was an important conqueſt. 


* He had deſigned to make it, and would 
s * have done it ſome months earlier, had he 


*The . neceſſary ſtipulations concerning Dunkirk have 


turn to the events of 1765, during the adminiſtration of the 


Marquis of Rockingham, he will find this matter explained. 


more clearly than it has hitherto been, 
* been 


been greatly miſtaken ; if the reader will take the trouble to 
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been permitted to execute his own pling, 
Havannah was 


© in America lay at our mercy. Spain had 
© purchaſed the ſecurity of all theſe, and the 
© reſtoration of Cuba alſo, with the ceſſion of 
Florida only. It was no equivalent. There 
© had been a bargain, but the terms were in- 
© adequate. They were inadequate in every 
© point where the principle of reciprocity was 
affected to be introduced. 


- © He had been blamed for conſenting to 
© give up Guadaloupe. That ceſſion had 
© been a queſtion in another place. He 
© wiſhed to have kept the iſland (ſee Ap- 
© pendix M); he had been over-ruled in that 
point alſo; he could not help it; he had 
been over-ruled many times—on many oc- 
caſions; he had acquieſced—he had ſub- 
mitted; but at length he ſaw that all his 
meaſures---all his ſentiments, were inimical 
to the new ſyſtem-—to thoſe perſons to 
whom his Majeſty had, given his confidence. 
But to Guadaloupe theſe perſons had added the 
ceſſion of Martinique. Why did they permit 


La 
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the forces to conquer Martinique, if they were 
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preparations for that conqueſt were ſo far ad- 
vanced they were afraid to countermand 


them? And to the ceſſion of the iſlands of 


Cuba, Guadaloupe, and Martinique, there 
is added the iſland of St. Lucia, the only 
valuable one of the neutral iſlands. 


of the motives which can have influenced 
his Majeſty's ſervants to make theſe im- 
portant ſacrifices. They ſeem to have loſt 


ſight of the great fundamental principle, 
That France is chiefly, if not ſolely, to be 


dreaded by us in the light of a maritime 


and commercial power: And therefore, by 
reſtoring to her all the valuable Weſt India 


iſlands, and by our conceſſions in the New- 
foundland fiſhery, we had given to her the 


means of recovering her prodigious loſles, 


and of becoming once more formidable to 


us at ſea. That the fiſhery trained up an 
innumerable multitude of young ſeamen, 
and that the Weſt India trade employed 
them when they were trained. After the 


peace of Aix la Chapelle, France gained a 
decided ſuperiority over us in this luerative 


branch of commerce, and ſupplied almoſt 
* 


J F F 


q 


It is 
impoſſible, ſaid he, to form any judgment 


reſolved to reſtore it? Was it becauſe the CHAT. 
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all Europe with the rich commodities which 
are produced only in that part of the world. 


By this commerce ſhe enriched her mer- 


* 


advantage is immediate. 
of conjecture, but of account. 


France. 


merce of France. 
ſcheme of acquilition, our gain and her loſs 


chants, and augmented her finances. - The 


ſtate of the exiſting trade in the conqueſts in 
North America, is extremely low ; the ſpe- 
culations of their future are precarious, and 


the proſpect at the very beſt very remote. 
We ſtand in need of ſupplies, which wil 


have an effect, certain, ſpeedy, and conſi- 
derable. The retaining both, or even one 
of the conſiderable French iſlands, Martinico 


or Guadaloupe, will, and nothing elſe can, 
Ihe” 


effeQtually anſwer this triple purpoſe. 
It is a matter not 
The trade 
with theſe conqueſts is of the moſt luera- 


tive nature, and of the moſt conſiderable 


extent; the number of ſhips employed by 


it are a great reſource to our maritime 
power; and what is of equal weight, all 


that we gain on this ſyſtem is made four- 


fold to us, by the loſs which enſues to 
But our conqueſts in North Ame- 


rica are of very little detriment to the com- 


On the Weſt Indian 
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© oo hand in hand. He inſiſted upon the ob- 


© vious connection of this trade with that of ww 


© the colonies in North America, and with 
our commerce to the coaſt of Africa, The 

African trade would be augmented, which, 
© with that of North America, would all center 
© in Great Britain, But if the iſlands are all 
© reſtored, a great part of the benefit of the 


colony trade muſt redound to thoſe who 


© were lately our enemies, and will always be 
© our rivals. Though we had retained either 
© Martinico or Guadaloupe, or even both 
© theſe iſlands, our conqueſts were ſuch that 
there was ſtill abundant matter left to diſ-_ 
play our moderation. 


© Goree, he ſaid, is alſo ſurrendered, with- 
out the leaſt apparent neceſſity, notwith- 
* ſtanding it had been agreed in the negotia- 
* tion with M. Buffy, that it ſhould remain 


with the Britiſh crown, becauſe it was eſ- 


* ſential to the ſecurity of Senegal. | 


In the Eaſt Indies there was an engage- 
© ment for mutual reſtitution of conqueſts. — 
He aſked, What were the conqueſts which 
France had to reſtore? He declared that ſhe 

| FF 2 © had 
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CHAP. « had 3one. All the conqueſts which France 


xXIII. 
— had made had been re-taken, and were in 


1762. > | | : . . 
1 © our own poſſeſſion; as were like wiſe all the 


French ſettlements and factories. There- 


fore, the reſtitution was all from one fide. 


We retained nothing, although we had 


8 * every 


a Theneſticution of Mani he approved; 


and that, he faid, was the only conqueſt 


© which France had to reſtore; and for this 
* Hand we had given the Eaſt Indies, the 
* Weſt Indies, and Africa. The purchaſe 
was made at a price that was fifty times 
more than it was worth. Belleifle alone, 
he affirmed, was a ſufficient equivalent for 
* Minorca, 


As to Germany, he ſaid, it was a wide 


field; a tedious and lengthened conſidera- 

5 n including the intereſts of many hoſtile 
powers; ſome of them immediately, and 

* others eventually, connected with Great 
* Britain, There might ſometimes be policy 

in the conſtruQion of our meaſures, to con- 
* ſult'our inſular ſituation only. But while 


* we had France for our enemy, it was a ſcene 


* to 
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ce to employ, and to baffle her arms. Had CHAP: 
in the armies of France not been employed in EE 
he Germany, they would have been tranſported * 
e- © to America, where we ſhould have found it 

le. more difficult to have conquered them. And 

ad if we had ſucceeded, the experice would 


have been greater. Let any one, he ſaid, 
* make a fair eſtimate of the expence of tranſ- 


d g ports and proviſions to that diſtant climate, 
: and he will find, in the article of ex- 


© pence, the war in Germany to be infinitely 
on leſs that in the wilds of America. Upon 
this principle he affirmed that the conqueſts, 
© made in America had been owing to the 
employment of che French army in Ger- 
many. He ſaid, with an emphaſis, that 
America had been conquered in Germany. 


* 


my HET” | 
8 £ 
- Lad 


de He owned that ſeveral objections had 
1 been made to the German war. He thought 
ile * them frivolous and puerile, factious and 
nd * malicious. It had been ſaid, that during 


* twelve months after the Marathon of Min- 

FE den, not a ſquadron of ſhips had been ſent 

* to make any Britiſh conqueſts: If chis be 

| true, will any man fay that France would, 

"= a day before the battle of Minden, have 
"wy BS | made 


made thoſe humiliating conceſſions ſhe after. 


wards did make? To what but her ill ſucceſs - 


© take notice of them. 


* 
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in the German war, was it owing that ſhe 
ſubmitted to the moſt mortifying terms in 


the late negotiation with M. Buh? Theſe 
facts ſpeak for themſelves; and from them 


it appears that the ceſſions offered by France, 
during the late negotiation, which will al- 


ways be remembered with glory to Great 
Britain; were owing to our perſeverance in 
the German war, and to our obſerving good 
faith towards our Proteſtant allies 'on the 


continent. 

© Other objections had been made, and 
while he was upon the ſubject he would 
It had been ſaid, that 
the French ſubſidies do not amount to half 
The ſubſidies which the 


they promiſe mount to double. They ſub- 
ſidize Sweden, Ruſſia, and the Swiſſes, ſe- 
veral Italian ſtates, and, if we are to believe 
their own writers, even the Danes; thoſe 
ſubſidies are moſt, or all of them, for nega- 
tive ſervices. They have got nothing by 
the Swedes; they have * nothing by the 

Em- 


© to ſerve them; the Swiſs and Italian ſtates 


a Empreſs of Ruſſia, though ſhe has got a © 
great deal for herſelf; they have got far leſs —>— 


£ 
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by the Empreſs Queen, if we except the 
honour of haying buried above 150,000 of 


© their beſt troops in Germany. The Wir- 


c 
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temburghers, it is well known, have refuſed 


cannot ſerve them, and the Danes give 
them—a neutrality. 


* The ſubſidy to Heſſe had been arraigned, 
and falſehood had been added to malignity. 


But it ought to be remembered, that the 
treaty with Heſſe was made before he came 


into office. An imputation of crime to him, 


for not breaking that alliance, came with a 


very ill grace from them who made it. 
They blamed him for conſenting to pay the 


Prince of Heſſe a ſum of money for the da- 


mage done by the French in his dominions. 
He was aſtoniſhed that any ſet of men, who 
arrogated to themſelves the diſtinction of 
friends to his preſent Majeſty, ſhould repre- 
ſent this circumſtance as a crime. Can a 
people, he aſked, who impeached the Tory 


miniſtry of Queen Anne, for not ſupporting | 
the Catalans at an expence that would have 
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© coſt ſome millions, againſt their King, 
* merely becauſe they were our allies—can a 
people who unanimouſly gave 100,000. as 


a relief to the Portugueſe, when under the 
© afflitting hand of heaven, merely becauſe 
© they were our allies can a people who in- 
<* demnify their American ſubjects, whom at 
* the ſame time they protect in their pofleſ- 
© fions, and even give damages to their own 


publicans when they ſuffer, though in pur- 
* ſuance of our own acts of Parliament---can 
© ſuch a people cry aloud againſt the mode- 


© rate relief to a Prince, the ally and ſomin- 
law of Great Britain, who is embarked in 
the ſame cauſe with Great Britain, who is 
>, ſuffering for her, who for her ſake is driyen 


: from his dominions, where he is unable to 
5 raiſe one ſhilling of his revenue, and with 


his wife, the daughter of our late venerable 
<* monarch, is reduced to a ſtate of exile and 


La 


indigence? Surely they cannot. Let our 
munificence, therefore, to ſuch a Prince, be 


never again repeated, 


It had been exultingly - ſaid, that the 
+ * preſent German war had overturned that 
balance of power which we. had fought for 

0 in 
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* in the reigns of King William and Queen 


* Anne. This aſſertion was ſo far from hav- 
ing the ſmalleſt foundation in truth, that he 


L believed the moſt ſuperficial obſervers of 


© public affairs ſcarcely ſtood in need of being 


3 told, that that balance was overturned long 


* before this war had exiſtence. It was over- 


F turned by the Dutch before the end of the 


© late war. When the French ſaw that they 
© had nothing to apprehend irom the Dutch, 
they blew up that barrier for which our N 


ſaus and Marlboroughs had fought. The 
Louveſtein faction again got the aſcendency 
in Holland; the French monarchy again | 


A 


* took the Dutch republic under its wings, 
and the brood it has hatched has—but let 


* us forbear ſerpentine expreſſions. Since the 
time that the grand confederacy againft 


France took place, the military power of the 
« Dutch by ſea and land has been in a man- 
ner extinguiſhed,” while another power, 
then ſcarcely thought of in Europe, has 
* ſtarted up—that of Ruſſia, and moves in 


„its own orbit extrinſically of all other ſyſ- 
tems; but gravitating to each, according to 
the maſs of attracting intereſt it contains. 


Another power, * all human expecta- 
© tion, 
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tion, was raiſed in Europe in the Houſe of 
Brandenburgh; and the rapid ſucceſſes of 


his Pruſſian Majeſty prove him to be born 


to be the natural aſſerter of Germanic liber- 
ties againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, We have 
been accuſtomed to look up with reverence 
to that Houſe, and the phænomenon of 
another great power in Germany was ſo 


very new to us, that for ſome time he was | 


obliged to attach himſelf to France. France 


and . Auſtria united, and Great Britain and 


Pruſſia coaleſced. Such are the great events 
by which the balance of power in Europe has 
been entirely altered ſince the time of the 
grand alliance againſt France. His late Ma- 


| jeſty fo paſſionately endeavoured to main- 


tain or revive the' ancient balance, that he 
encountered at home, on that account, op- 
poſition to his government, and abroad 
danger to his perſon; but he could not re- 


animate the Dutch with the love of liberty, 


nor inſpire the Empreſs Queen with ſenti- 
ments of moderation. They talk at random, 
therefore, who impute the preſent ſituation 
of Germany to the conduct of Great Britain. 


Great Britain was out of the queſtion; nor 


could ſhe have interpoſed in it without tak- 


me 
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© ing a much greater ſhare than ſhe did. To 
* repreſent France as an object of terror, not 


only to Great Britain, but Europe, and 
© that we had miſtaken our intereſt in not re- 


« viving the grand alliance againſt her, was 
mere declamation. Her ruined armies 
now returning from Germany, without 


being able, through the oppoſition of a 


* handful of Britiſh troops, to effect any ma- 


« terial object, is the ſtrongeſt proof of the 
expediency of the German war. | 


gd 
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. The German war prevented the French 


from ſuccouring their colonies and iſlands 
in America, in Aſia, and in Africa. Our 
* ſucceſſes were uniform, becauſe our mea- 
: ſures \ were vo. xg 


— 
„15 


* expence of a great marine, after the defeat 


of M. Conflans. This was a charge that 
did not ſurpriſe him, after the many others 
* which had been made, and which were 


* equally unfounded and malignant. It was 


* faid that the French marine, after that de- 


feat, was in ſo ruinous a condition that 
? there was not the leaſt occation for our 
„ 


« 1 kad 6 laced for continuing the 
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« Leeplith ſo Wrnläkie a fore to watch its 
motions. It was true, he faid, that the 
French marine was ruined; no man 


doubted it—they had not ten ſhips of the 


line fit for ſervice; but could we imagine 
that Spain, who in a very ſhort time gave 


Him but too much reaſon to be convinced 
that his ſuſpicions were well-founded, was 


not in a common intereſt with France; and 
that the Swedes, the Genoeſe, and even 
the Dutch, would not have lent their ſhips 


875 for hire? 


, He Serie pardon of the Houſe for de- 
taining them fo long; he would detain them 
but a few minutes longer. | 


The deſertion of the King of Pruſſia, 


- whom he ſtyled the moſt magnanimous ally 
this country ever had, in the preliminary 
articles on the table, he reprobated in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. He called it inſidious, 
tricking, baſe, and treacherous. - After 


amuſing that great and wonderful Prince, 


during four months, with promiſes of the 


ſubſidy, he had been deceived and diſap- 


v. re But to mark the inveteracy and 


© trea- 


OF THE FARL or TBA. 
« treachery of the cabinet ſtill ſtronger, he is 
« ſeleted from our other allies, by a malici- 
© ous and ſcandalous diſtinction in the preſent 
© articles. - In behalf of the other allies of 


Great Britain, we had ſtipulated, that all 
© the places belonging to them, which had 


© been conquered, ſhould be evacuated and 


CHAP, 
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© reflored : But with reſpect to the places | 


© which the French had conquered be- 
© longing to the King of Pruſſia, there was 


© ſtipulated evacuation only, Thus the 


© French, might keep thoſe places until the 


* Auſtrian troops were ready to take poſſeſſion - 


© of them. All the places which the French 


* poſlefled belonging to the EleQor of Hand- 


ver, the Duke of Brunſwick, the Landgrave 


of Heſſe, &c. did not amount to more 


© than ten villages, or about an hundred 


© acres of land; but the places belonging to 
the King of Pruſſia they were in poſſeſſion 
of, were Cleves, Weſel, Gueldres, &c. 


Upon the whole, the terms of the pro- 


uy poſed treaty met with his moſt hearty diſ- 
© approbation. He ſaw in them the ſeeds of 


a future war. The peace was inſecure, be- 
* caule it reſtored the enemy to her former 
| | great- 


* 
4 ” 
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0 greatneſs, The peace was inadequate, be- 
—— * cauſe the places gained were no equivalent 


en for the 1 ſurrendered. g 


He was ſo il and ein towards the end of 
his ſpeech, he could ſcarcely be heard. He in- 
. tended to have ſpoken to ſome points relative 

to Spain, but he was unable. 


He ſpoke near three hours; and when he | 
left the Houſe, which was before the diviſion, 
he was in the greateſt kgony of pain. 


The motion was agreed to by a very large 
majority. - . 


in- 
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the parliamentary approbation of the pre- — 
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liminary articles of peace, were obtained by 


means equally corrupt and diſhonourable.— 


There was one inſtance where the ſeal of a 


corporation was forged, and more than one 
where it was feloniouſly obtained. The city 
of London refuſed to addreſs, although the 


ſam of fourteen thouſand pounds was offered 
to complete the new bridge at Blackfriars. No 
means were left untried every where to ob- 


tain. addreſſes. The Lord-lieutenants had 
begging letters ſent them to uſe their influence, 
and five hundred pounds ſecret ſervice were 


added to each letter. The ſum of five hun- 
dred pounds was the notorious price of an 


addreſs. Some addreſſes coſt a much larger 


ſum. The ſum was regulated according to 


the 


Mr, Pitt 

egainſt the 
exciſe on 
cyder. 
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* the importance and magnitude of the place 


from which the addreſs was obtained. The 


corruption ' without doors was as laviſh as it 


had been within. Of Bath, in particular, 
being the city Mr. Pitt repreſented, the 


reader will ſee the correſpondence in the Ap. 


pendix O. This conduct of adminiftration 


exhibited to the world two diſgraceful things; 


one, that the people were capable of being cor- | 
rupted; the other, thar the King was eaſily de- 


ceived. The former, until this period, might 


have ſeemed improbable; the latter might be 


poſſible. 


Nr. Pitt took no other part in the pro- 
ceedings of this ſeſſion, until a bill was 


| brought in laying a duty upon cyder and 


perry, and ſubjecting the makers of thoſe 
liquors to the laws of exciſe. He oppoſed 
this bill very ſtrongly, upon the dangerous 
precedent of admitting the officers of exciſe 
into private houſes. Every man's houſe was 
Eis caſtle, he ſaid. If this tax is endured, he 
faid, it will neceſſarily lead to introducing the 


laws of exciſe into the domeſtic concerns of 


every private family, and to every ſpecies of 
the produce of land. The laws of exciſe 
| are 


-_ 


fe 


Aepberd, Fell me where. 
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are Gens and grievous to the dealer, but in- © bz A r. 


tolerable to the private perſon. The prece- 
Gels. he contended, - was e . 


«„ 


profeſſion, very ditinet TTY the trader, be. 2 


come Ee to thoſe laws® inn 


* we. 


Mr. "Pitt s bon mot in this debts * remems 


bered for the n mirth it occaſioned. e 4144 


* * 
* * * 2 +* 
£ ? LY } {4 3 


LE 


Mr: Grenville 1 in lender to M r. Pitt, 
and although he admitted that the exciſe was 
odious, yet he contended that the tax was un- 
awoidable; government did not know where 
hey could lay another tax of equal effſeiency. 


of the hardſhip of this tax Why dees he not 
tell us where we can lay another tax inftead 


of it; and he repeated, with a ſtrong emphia· 
ſis, two or three times, Tell me dbl jou cun 
K men, bar! tent 745 903. 3807 amor 


24 
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The PRA arguments: ks this bill may be-ſeen' in 
two Proteſts of the Lords—on the 2gth, the other on the 
zoth of March 1 763. 


vol. I, | | G G The 


The right hon. gentleman, ſays he, complains 
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Lord Bute : 


wi the 


4 
don. 


The whole Houſe burſt out in a fit of 
laughter, which continued for ſome minutes. 


While the bill was pending, the corpora- 
tion of the eity of London became alarmed by 
this extenſion of the exciſe laws to private 
houſes, and preſented a petition to the Houſe 
of Commons againſt the bill; at the ſame time 
Sir Richard Glynn* told Sir John Phillips f, 
that the city of London had reſolved to peti- 
tion every branch of the legiſlature againſt the 
bill. Lord Bute was alarmed at the threat to 
preſent a petition to the King; and Sir John 
Phillips, in Lord Bute's name, aſſured the 
gentlemen of the city committee, while they 
were waiting in the lobby of the Houſe of 
Commons at the time the petition was pre- 


ſented to that Houſe, that if they would 


withhold their petition to the King, Lord 


Bute would promiſe, and engage upon his ho- 
ncur, that the act ſhould be repealed next 


year. One of the committee anſwered , 
* Who can undertake for Lord Bute nog 


* One of the members for the city of London, 
| + One of Lord Bute's TT 


I Kr, Samyel Freeman, 


| bs mi- 


was n 
{urang 
Prece 
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u miniſter next year, or for his ne 
© over Parliament?” 8 


This application not proving ſucceſsful, a 
card from Mr. Fenkinſon, Lord Bute's confi- 
dential ſecretary, and now Lord Hawkeſbury, 


was brought in the evening to Sir James 
Hedges, town-clerk of the city, deſiring to ſee 


him next morning at Lord Bute's houſe, in 


South-Audley Street, upon particular buſineſs. 
Sir James went, and was introduced to Lord 
Bute by the ſecretary. The miniſter requeſted 
the town-clerk, in the moſt anxious and 
preſſing manner, to acquaint the gentlemen of 
the .city committee, that if they would not 
preſent their intended petition to the king, he 


would engage, and did then engage, to ob- 
tain a repeal of the Act next ſeſſion. Sir 
James returned into the city, and collected 
the committee at his office in Guildhall, and 6 
laid before them a ſtate of the conference he 
had had with the miniſter. The committee 
treated the proraiſe with contempt, ſaying it 
was no more than a repetition of the ſame aſ- 
ſurance which had been made to them the 


n day by Sir Jobn Phillips, The j 
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tition to the Lords, and the; petition to 
the King were preſented, but: without ef. 


fea. - 


8 21 
* 4. 


Lord Temple preſented the city's petition to 


the Houſe of Lords (March 28), on the ſe- 


cond reading of the bill, and in the courſe of 
his ſpeech upon that occaſion, mentioned the 
circumſtance of Ry Bute's PSs wa 
0G | 
22 ENT | Th © BFF 1 955 8 2 As | 
L pen which Lord2 Bute got up, and aſſured 
the reg: dl T, bat the cpr was A FACTIOUS 
| LIE.” Hang #14 1K FFFFEET 235501935 
V 5 
This b afletion Was e too 0 eourſe bo 
too . to i N age 598805 


* Ila 


8 W. 5 ? ; 


The 1 IOE of oke i of nden im- 
mediately aſſembled to inquire into the con- 
duct of the town clerk. At this inquiry Sir 
Fames: Hodges acquitted: himſelf to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the whole court, by a candid and 
fair narration of all the preceding facts; and 
at the coneluſion he voluntarily offered to 
verify tlie fame OO * From this in- 

1011 8 + gquiry 


an? 
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Ar it was nn clear who was Abe 


liar *. 


Lord 
* A PORTRAIT, 
DRAWN IN THE YEAR 1776, 


TO Aw u character ſo much beneath the honours of por- D 


traiture, would need apology, if the caprice of fortune, in a 
fit of ill- humour againſt this nation, had not, by giving to the 
original a fituation for which Nature had never defigned him, 
raiſed him into notice, and made him, in the conſequences, 
an object of the public concern, It is only then for the moſt 


candid motive of a public utility, to atone for the ignobleneſs 
of the perſonage whoſe portrait is here exhibited ; faithfully 


taken, feature by feature, without any the leaft caricature, 
and too fatally fulfilling the idea of a levee! without 


merit. 


Conſtitutionally falſe, without ſyſtem, and in iche moſt ca- 
pital points, greatly to his own diſadvantage, ſo; being in fact 
neither true to others nor ts himſelf : Involved by the neceſſity 


of his nature, in that vicious circle of being falſe becauſe 
weak, and weak becauſe falſe. | 


Reſerved, inward, and darkſome; ſequeſtered in ſome mea- 


ſure from ſociety, taking covert in the ſhades of embowered 
le, as the refuge of vanity from the wounds of contempt. 


Clandeſtine without concealmetit=—ſad without forrow—do- 


meſtic without familiarity—haughty without elevation; no- 
thing great, nothing noble having ever marked his charaQer, 
or illuſtrated his conduct, public or private. Reducing every 
thing to his own ideas, that ſtandard of littleneſs, that mint of 
falſity. Stubborn without firmneſs, and ambitious without 
ſpirit. | A frigid friend, a mean enemy. Nauſeouſſy bloated 


Vith a ſtupid, rank, quality pride, without the air, the caſe, 


the manners, the dignity of a gentleman. * Ungenerous without 
* wy extraordinary note of avarice ; but rather ſo through 
GG 3 5 that 
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Lord Bute, finding his cabinet divided upon 
almoſt every queſtion that came before them; 
| and 


that poverty of head and heart, from which ſo many people 
of fortune hug themſelves on what they imagine ſaved by the 
omiſſion of ſome Little circumſtance that honour, juſtice, or 
taſte required of them, though by that little ſo ſaved, they not 
only loſe the much they will have ſacrificed to their various ob- 
jects of vanity, but where they beſpoke admiration find no re- 
turns for their expence but juſt cenſure and deriſion. And 
ſurely in this point of vulgar error, among the low under- 
Randings in high life, this poor man was not born to break 
Herd. 
Bookiſh without . in his library of parade as inſen- 


ble and unconverſable on the great objects of literature, as one 


deaf and dumb queſtioned on a concert of muſie; as little of a 
judge as a blind man in a gallery of pictures. A dabbler in 
the fine arts, without grace, without taſte. A traveller 
through countries without ſeeing them, and totally unac- 
quainted with his own. _ 

In a dull ungenial ſolitude, muddling away what leifure he 
may have from falſe politics, and ruinous counſels, in ſtuffing 
his port · folios with penny prints and pretty pictures of coloured 
ſimples, thoſe gazing-traps of ſimpletons, and garniſhing his 
knicknaekatory with mechanical toys, baubles, and gimcracks, 
or varying his nonſenſe with little tricks of chemiſtry, while 
all theſe futile puerilities have been rendered ſtill more futile by 
the gloom of a ſolemn viſage, ridiculouſly exhibiting the pre- 


ternatural-charaQter of a grave child. Bagatelles theſe, which 


it would doubtleſs be impertinent, illiberal, and even unchari- 


table to mention, were it not for the apprehenſion of his hav- 
ing inſpired this moſt unroyal taſte for trifles where it could 
not exiſt, but at the expence of a time and attention, of which 
the natien could not be robbed without capital detriment to 


* 


_ par wy *Y» 


of rue EARL or ATH All. „„ 


and fearing the Duke of Bedfora's indigns- 
tion, who was on the point of returning from SO 


Paris; 


it; a circumſtance this, that muſt draw down a ridicule upon 
his maſter, not to be eaſily ſhaken off, and as much more 
hurtful to a Prince than a ealumny of a graver nature, as cori- 
tempt is ever more fatal to goverameiit than even fear or ha- 
tred. 5 
Too unhappily, alas ! for this nation, chance had tlirown 


this egregious trifler into a family whom his domeſtic treights 


had favourably diſpoſed towards him. How he maintained 


and improved his footing into a pernicious aſcendant, is 


ſurely beneath curioſity. So niveh, however, it would be un- 
fair to ſuppreſs, that the attack on the fame of his political 
maker, was not only treated by him with ſuch an apathy as 


had nothing i in it of a juſt and noble contempt ; but to con- 


ſumniate the ingratitude, one of notoriouſly the firſt inſtigators 
of the ſcandal + was entolled among his intimate confidents 
and ſupporters, without even this being the only appearance 
afforded by him of his not being infinitely diſpleaſed at the 
currency of the calumny. 

As to the royal pupil, who, by a much miſplaced confi- 


| dence, fell under his management at the tender age of ſuſcepti- 


bility of all impreſſions, it was not well poſlible for him to pre- 
vent a deep-rooted partiality for a choice manifeſtly not made 
by him, but for him. In raw, unexperienced, unguarded 
youth, practiſed upon by an inſidious ſtudy of his inclinations, 
not to rectify, but to govern him by thein; captivated. by an 
unremitting attention to humour, and perpetuate the natural 
bent of that age to the lighter oel of amuſement; ĩuſti · 


„The writer of The North Briton, reſpeQing the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales. 
+ Lord Talbot, who was made Lord Steward by Lord Bute. 
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Paris; he ſettled an arrangement in favour of 
the Duke' s friends, and retired from his pub- 


lic 


tuted to an implicit faith in the man who littered his head 


with trifles, and, unable to corrupt; his heart, only hardened 


it like his own againft the remonſtrances of true greatneſs, 
vile warping his underſtanding with the falſeſt notions of men 
and things, and eſpecially of maxims of ſtate, of which him- 
ſelf never had ſo much as an elementary idea - thus delivered 
up to ſuch a tutor, how could the diſciple poſſibly eſcape ſuch 
a combination? What of eſſentially wiſe or magnanimous could 
he learn from ſuch a pedlar in politics and manners ? No oue 
can impart what himſelf never had. Honour, gratitude, dig- 


nity of ſentiment, energy of ſincerity, comprehenſiveneſs of 


views, were not in him to inculcate. Obſtinacy, under the 
tale diſguiſe of firmneſs; the royalty of repairing a wrong by 
perſiſting in it, the plauſible decencies of private life, the 
petty moralities, the minuteneſles of public arrangements, the 


preference of dark juggle, myſtery, and low artifice, to the 


frank open ſpirit of goveryment:; ; the abundant ſufficiency of 
the abſence of great vices, to atone for the want of great vir- 
tues; a contempt of reputation, and eſpecially that execrable 
- abſurdity in the ſovereign of a free people, the neglect of po- 
_ pularity; were all that the hapleſs pupil could poſſibly learn 
from ſuch a preceptor. Moulded by ſuch an eternal tutorage, 
imperceptibly formed not to govern, but to be governed; and 
from being the lawful poſſeſſor of a great empire, converted 
into the being himſelf the property of a little filly ſubject ; 
ſtolen thus away from himſelf, what remains for us but ar- 
dently to pray that, before it is too late, he may be reſtored 
to himſelf; that he may at length enter into the genuine 
ſpirit of royalty, aſſume the part he was born to, and have a 
character of his own? May he quit a borrowed darkneſs for 
native light, never more to exhibit, in any the leaſt degree, 
| the 
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E: | he * on the eighth day of April 1763. * HAD 
He. made Mr. Grenville his ſucceſſor , hoping _ 


he 


the copy of an original, whom not to reſemble would ſurely be 
the honour ! Let him give us the ſovereign himſelf, not the 
favourite at ſecond hand, or what is ſtill worſe yet, the fa- 
vourite's commis * at ſecond hand! And in this deprecation 
of detriment and diſhonour to himſelf, there can queſtionleſs 
be nothing diſloyal or diſreſpectful. 

This teſtimony of a genuine ſentiment takes birth too natu- 
rally from the ſubject with which it is connected to appear a 
digreſſion; though in ſuch a cauſe, and in ſuch a criſis * 
the times, I ſhould have judged even the digreſſiveneſs meri- 
torious, and certainly alone the beſt apology for a portrait, 
the exhibition of which, from any motive of pique or perſon- 

| ality, would be infinitely beneath the meaneſt of daubers. 
Here it would be perfectly inſignificant to ſearch out the 
diſtinction, without a deference to the public, whether or not 
the favourite, after that ſcandalous deſertion, when he as ab- 
jectly ſneaked out of an oſtenſible office in the ſtate, as he had 
arrogantly ſtrutted into it, retains individually by himſelf, or 
by his appointment of others, the power of continuing that in- : 
fernal chaos, into which he from the firſt plunged affairs, at 
| a 8 N the 
Lord Hawheſbury, 


* 


+ When Mr. Grenville was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, he 
was under the neceſſity of ſoliciting his brother, Lord Temple, 
to permit him to be re- elected for the town of Buckingham; 
and upon his promotion to the treaſury, he repeated the ſame 
act of ſupplication. His generous brother ſaid, It would 
have been a diſgrace to government to have ſeen the King's | 
firſt miniſter a mendicant for a ſeat in Parliament. 


was Duke's choler. 
1. 
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Cc — & 4 he ſhould, by that promotion, appeaſe the 
It was immediately ſigni- 


the time that, through his cloudy imbecility, it ſo ſoon 


thickened in the clear of the faireſt horizon that ever tanta- 


lied a country with the promiſe of meridian ſplendour: It is 
enough fo obſerve, that fince his having delivered up, tohis own 
paraſites, that maſter whom he thus made the center of their 
paltry cabals, and the prey of their ſordid rapaciouſneſs, it ap- 
pears, at leaſt from the identity of ſpiritleſſneſs, of inſenſibility to 
bonour, of want of plan, and of the total diſorder in which we 
Fee things for ever languiſhing, that the ſame deſtructive im- 
pulſion ſtill ſubſiſts; while none could collaterally be admitted 


into any participation of truſt, but ſuch as would wink hard, 


and at leaſt pretend not to ſee through that groſs illuſion, with 
which a natural deſire of not appearing to be governed, might 
blind a Prince, without impoſing on any but himſelf— The 
joke of holding committees with reſpective miniſters of 


departments paſſes on no one. In vain would the maſter take 


blame upon himſelf, and father errors not his own. The 
wires of motion to the will have been too clumſily worked not 
to be ſeen, however they may not have been felt. Add, that 
the primary cauſe may, by the faireſt inveſtigation, be bronght 
home to that unhappy man whom chance had thrown into a 
channel of power to do much good, or much miſchief. The 
laſt he has mechanically done, without, perhaps, much 
meaning it, coming upon the ſcene with abſclutely every 
thing in his favour, except himſelf. All prefudiee then apart, 
mark in him, to his Prince a tntor without knowledge, a mini- 
fler without ability, a favourite without gratitude ! the very 
anti- genius of politics ; the curſe of Scotland; the diſgrace 
of his maſter ; the deſpair of the nation ; and the diſdain of 
hiſtory. [= 
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fed to all the foreign miniſters, that his Ma- 


jeſty had placed his government in the hands 
of Mr. Grenville, Lord Halifax, and Lord 


Egremont, and as ſoon as the other arrange- 
ments were made (the particulars of which 


the reader will ſee in the liſt of adminiſtrations 


at the end of the work), the ſeſſion was cloſed 
on the nineteenth of April. 


It was upon the ſpeech delivered at the cloſe 
of this ſefſion, that The North Briton made 
thoſe obſervations which drew upon the 


ſuppoſed author an illegal and vindictive ex- 
ertion of all the power and malice of govern- 


ment. The particulars of this intereſting af- 
fair have been amply ſtated in ſeveral books. 


In Funins's addrefs to the King, originally 


publiſhed on the 19th of December 1769, are 
theſe words, © The deſtruction of one man 
has been for my years the ſale object of 
„your government.” 
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"CHAP. XXV. 


INTERVIEW BETWE: 1d MR. PIT'T AND LORD BUTE —CON. 
FERENCES BETWEEN THE KING AN D- MR. PITT.— 


TREATY OF CONNIVANCE.—MR. PITT AT COURT.—HIS 


REMARK. —LORD HARPER 8 CONDUCT., 


ARLY in the month of Auguſt 1763 a 


circumſtance happened which threw the 


miniſtry into ſome diſorder and perplexity.— 
This was the ſudden death of the Earl of 


Egremont. The miniſters had rendered them- 


ſelves odious to the nation by ſupporting the 


meaſures of the late adminiſtration, and the 
meaſures of the court, in the perſecution of 
Mr, Wilkes. Notwithſtanding Lord Bute had 
recommended them to their ſituations, as the 


bargain of his oven eſcape, yet he grew im- 


patient under the proſcription he had impoſed 


on himſelf, and apprehending that their re- 
moval would be received with ſatisfaction by 


the 


ublic, he ſeized-this opportunity, which 


the death of the ſecretary of ſtate afforded, 


and the vacancy of the preſident's chair, 


which had not been filled ſince the death of 


Lord Granville, to form a new adminiſtra- 
tion ; not fo much with a a view of manifeſting 


+ 5 his 


J. 
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his influence, as of effecting his own eman- 
N He fixed his attention upon Mr. 
Pitt. His with was to form an admini- 
ration under” the auſpices f that gentle- 
man. For this purpoſe he ſent Sir Harry 
Erſkine to Mr. Alderman Beckford, ſoliciting 


the Alderman's intereſt with Mr. Pitt, to pro- 


cure an interview for Lord Brute: The pro- 


poſal. was accepted, and Lord Bute waited on 


Mr. P#tt at his houſe in Jermyn-ſtreet, on 
Thurſday the 2 5th of Auguſt 1763. Lord 
Hardwicke, in a letter which he wrote to his 


ſon, Lord Royſton, gives the following ac- 


5 count of this interview, and of Mr. Pitt's two 


conferences with the King, which took place 


art roman it: FS. © ENDL ; 
Hin e, 04 Himpel, OA * 5 


I have Heard the whole from the Duke 
of G Noweafle, and on Friday morning de e fource 


from Mr. Pitt. It is as ſtrange as it is long, 
fort: believe it is the moſt extraordinary tranſ- 
action that ever happened in any court in 


Europe, even in times as Eggs 5.6 as. the 
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ANECDOTES: AND SPEECHES 
It began as to the ſubſtance, by a mef- 
ſage from my Lord B—e to Mr. Pitt at 


Hayes, through my Lord Mayor, to = | 
him the meeting privately at ſome third place. 
This his Lordſhip (Lord B.) afterwards altered 


by a note from himſelf, ſaying, that as he 


loved to do things' openly, he would come to 


Mr. Pit's houſe in Jermyn-ſtreet in broad 


daylight. They met accordingly, and Lord 


B—e, after the firſt compliments, frankly ac- 


knowledged that his miniſtry could not go on, 
and that the * was convinced of it, and 


therefore he (Lord B.) deſired that Mr. Pitt 


would open himſelf frankly and at large, and 


tell him his ideas of things and perſons with 
the utmoſt freedom. 


moſt freedom indeed, though with civility. 
Lord B—e heard with great attention and pa- 


tience, entered into no defence, but. at laſt 


ſaid, * If theſe are your opinions, why ſhould 


you not tell them to the himſelf, 


* who will not be unwilling to hear you?” 


How can J, my Lord, preſume to go to the 
re, 20-0 am not of his council, nor in his. 
e and have no pretence to aſk an audience? 


The 8 would be too great. But 


After much excuſe and 
hanging back, Mr. Pitt did ſo with the ut- 
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& ſuppoſe his M—y ſhould order you to 
« attend him, I preſume, Sir, you would 


a not refuſe it,” The , command would 
make it my duty, and I ſhould certainly obey 


1. 


This was on laſt Thurſday ſe'nnight *. 
On the next day (Friday) Mr. Pitt received 


from the an open note unſealed, requir- 


ing him to attend his M on Saturday 
noon, at the Q——'s * in the Park. In 
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obedience hereto, Mr. Pitt went on Saturday 


at noon-day through the Mall in his gouty 


chair, the boot of which (as he ſaid himſelf) 


makes i it as much known as if his name was 
writ upon it, to the Q——'$s palace. He was 


immediately carried into the cloſet, received 


very graciouſly, and his M——y began in 
like manner as his guondam favourite had 


done, by ordering him to tell him his opinion 


of things and perſons at large, and with the 


utmoſt freedom; and I think did in ſubſtance | 


make the like confeſſion, that he thought his 


preſent miniſters could not go on. The 
audience laſted three oh and Mr, Pitt 


. ' Auguſt 2 5. 
went 
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"8 c- r . Het through the whole, upon both heads, : 
more fully than he had done to Lord B—:, 


but with great complaiſance and douceur to 
the *; and his M——=y- gave him a very 


gracious accueil, and heard with great patience | 
and attention. And Mr. Pitt affirms that, 


in general, and upon the moſt material 
points, he appeared by his manner, and many 


noi” oF N expreſſions,” to be convinced. Mr. 
1 Piri went through the infirmities of the peace, 


the things neceſſary and hitherto neglected to 
improve-and preferve it; the prefent ſtate of 
the nation, both foreign and domeſtic; the 
great Whig families and perſons who had 
been driven from Bis Majeſty? 's council and 
ſervice; which it would be for his intereſt to 


reſtore. - cn doing this he repeated many 


names, upon Which his M15 told him 
there was pen, ink, and paper, and he 
wiſhed he would write them down. Mr. 


Pitt humbly excuſed” himſelf, ſaying, that 


would be too much for him to take upon 
him, and he might, upon his memory, omit 
ſome. material perſons, which might be ſub- 
ject to imputation. The * ſtill ſaid he 
liked to hear him, and bid him go on, but 
faid now and then that his - honour muſt be 


* — 


| Ty | x on- 


very courtly manner. His M 
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y ordered 
him to come again on Monday, which he 


did, to the ſame Place, and in the ſame public 
manner. 5 


* Here comes in a parentheſis, that on 
Sunday Mr. Pitt went to Claremont, and ac- 


quainted the D. of Neucgſtle with the 
whole, fully perſuaded from the ***®'g man- 
ner and behaviour, that the thing would do; 


and that on Monday the outlines of the new 


arrangement would be ſettled. This produced 
the meſſages to thoſe Lords who were ſent 
for. Mr. Pitt undertook to write to the 


Duke of Devonſhire and the Marquis of 
Rockingham, and the Duke of een to 


Y 8 


“ But behold the cataſtrophe of Monday f. 


The * received him equally graciouſly; 
and that audience laſted near two hours. The 


**#** began, that he had conſidered of what 
had been ſaid, and talked till more ſtrongly 
of his honour, His M——y then mentioned 


w + Auguſt 29. 
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Lord Northumberland + for the treaſury, ſtill 
proceeding upon the ſuppoſition of a change. 
To this Mr. Pitt heſitated an objection— that 


certainly Lord Northumberland might be con- 


ſidered, but that he ſhould not have thought 
of him for the treaſury. His M — then 
mentioned Lord Haliſax for the treaſury.—- 


Mr. Pitt ſaid, Suppoſe your M ſhould 


think fit to give his Lordſhip the paymaſter's 


place. The **F* replied, © But, Mr. Pitt, 
I had deſigned that for poor G. Grenville, He 


eis your near relation, and you once loved 
« him.” To this the only anſwer. made was a 


low bow. And now here comes the bait.—- 
« Why,” ſays his M „ä ſhould not 


« Lord Temple have the an ? You could 
„ go on then very well.” Sir, the perſon 


whom you ſhall think fit to honour with the 


chief” conduct of your affairs, cannot poſſibly go 


on without a treaſury connected with him; but 


that alone will do nothing. It cannot be car- 
ried on without the great families who have 


I This was an idea at that time ſo tran ge, that it could not 
be explained until about ſix or ſeven months afterwards, when 
an alliance took place between Lord Northumberland's eldeſt 
ſon and Lord Bute's daughter, which in effect made Lord 
Northumberland a part of Lord Bute's family, and which 
ſcems to have been at this time in contemplation. 

Ab. 
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Supported the Revolution government, and © 
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other great perſons f whoſe abilities and in- 


tegrity the public have had experience, and who 
have weight and credit in the nation. J ſhould 
only deceive your M—— if I ſhould leave you 
in an opinion that I could £0 on, and your 
N. make a folid adminiſtration, on any 
other foot. © Well, Mr. Pitt, I ſee (or I fear) 
* this won't do. My honour is concerned, 


“ and I muſt ſupport it.” Ei fic fnita ęſt fa- 


bula. Vos valete, but I cannot with a ſafe 
_ conſcience add plaudite. I have made my 
ſkeleton larger than I intended at firſt, and I 
hope you will underſtand it. Mr. Pitt pro- 
feſſes himſelf firmly perſuaded that my Lord 
B. was ſincere at firſt, and that the **** 
was in earneſt the firſt day ; but that on the 
intermediate day, Sunday, ſome ſtrong ef- 


fort was made, which produced the altera- - 


tion. 


« Mr. Pitt likewiſe affirms, that if he was 
examined upon oath, he could not tell upon 
what this negotiation broke off, whether 
upon any particular point, or upon the ge- 
neral complexion of the whole. 
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— reaſon was the unreaſonable extent of Mr. 
Pitt's plan—a general rout; and the mino- 


1763, 
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„It will certainly be given out, that the 


rity, after having complained ſo -much of 
proſcriptions, have endeavoured to proſcribe 


the majority. I aſked Mr. Pitt the direct 


queſtion, and he aſſured me that, although 


he thought himſelf obliged to name a great 


many perſons for his own exculpation, yet 
he did not name above five or ſix for particu- 
lar places. I muſt tell you that one of theſe 
was your humble ſervant for the preſident's 
place. This was entirely without my autho- 
rity or privity. But the ***® anſwer was, 
„ Why, Mr. Pitt, it is vacant and ready. for 
« him, and he knows he may have it to- 
„% morrow if he thinks fit.” 


I conjectured that this was ſaid with re- 
gard to what had paſſed with poor Lord 


Egremont, which made me think it neceſſary 


to tell Mr. Pitt in general what had paſſed 


with that Lord (not owning that his Lord- 


ſhip had offered f it directly in the 


+ Mr. C. Townſbend's explanation of this refuſal was in 


_ theſe words: Lord Hardwicke refuſed Lord ZEgremont's 
„ offer, becauſe he thought the beſt of the lay was on the 
„ other ide. - FI 
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name), and what I had anſwered, which hes 
in his way, much enen 


bl 
f 
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| * This obliges me to defire that you will 
| | ſend by the bearer my letter to you, which 
you were to communicate to my Lord Lyt- 
telton, that I may ſee how I have ſtated it 

there, for I have no copy. 


&* I ſhall now make you laugh, though 
ſome parts of what goes before make me me- 
lancholy, to ſee the“ ſo committed, and 
his M ſubmitting to it, &c. But what 
I mean will make you laugh is, that the mi- 
niſters are ſo ſtung with this admiſſion, that 
they cannot go on (and what has paſſed on 
this occaſion will certainly make them leſs 

able to go on), and with my Lord B—'s 
having thus carried them to market in his 
pocket, that they ſay Lord B— has attempted 3 


0 
to ſacrifice them to his own fears and timidity; 4 
that they do not depend upon him, and will j 
have nothing more to do with him. And I nj 
have been very credibly informed, that both - | i 
Lord Halifax and George Grenville have de- i 


clared that he is to go beyond the ſea, and 
reſide for a twelvemonth or more, You. 
HH 3 know 
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CHAP. know a certain Cardinal was twice exiled out | 


Temple and Lord Chatham differed in 1766, he adhered to 


Lord Chatham, and continued in that attachment to the 


death of his Lordſhip, whom he did not long ſurvive. 


Sir 


S of France, and governed France as abſolutely mi 
* J wilſt he was abſent as when he was pre- 
ſent.“ ( 
EL. | 1 | cer 
To the preceding ſtatement of Lord Hard- ney 
wicke, it is proper to make ſome additions, bri 
The five or ſix other perſons, whom his the 
Lordſhip ſays Mr. Pitt named for places, Lo 
were the following : his 
5 4 - que 
Lord Temple for the firſt Lord of the trea- poi 
ſury, with power to name his own board. inſi 
; | = . 
Mr. James Grenville for chancellor of the Bec 
exchequer “. | tlec 
| | den 
Himſelf ſecretary of ſtate. tar 
Ce | | mir 
Mr. C. Townſhend ſecretary of ſtate, with tio! 
the management of the Houſe of Commons, lati 
Lord Albemarle at the head of the army. mei 
* He was ſecond brother to Lord 7. emple. He was a man Mr 
of excellent erudition and fine underſtanding. When Lord day. 
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Sir Edward Hawke a at the head of the ad- 
miralty. 


On th Sunday between the two conferences, 
certain advice was given which broke off the 
negotiation. Lord Bute had the merit of 
bringing it on, and to him is to be aſcribed 
the cauſe of its failure. 
Lord Bute that if he turned out the miniſtry, 
his own zmpeachment ſhould be the conſe- 
quence. He took fright; and again com- 
pounded for his ſafety. But the miniſters 
inſiſted upon his quitting London, and he 
agreed to paſs the winter at his new eſtate in 
Bedfordſhire. When this proſcription was ſet- 
tled, the Duke of Bedford took the preſi- 


dent's chair, Lord Sandwich was made ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, and Lord Egmont had the ad- 
miralty, His Grace taking an official ſitua- 
tion, the adminiſtration acquired the appel- 
lation of the Duke of Bedford's miniſtry. Lord 
Melcombe's words are the moſt proper _ 
mentary on this © treaty of connivance, (as 
Mr. Pitt called 9— It is all for e 
6 | 


4 


8 — a On, 


It was ſignified to 


Treaty of 


connivance. 
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On the Wedneſday (Auguſt 31) ſubſequent 


to the laſt conference with which his Ma- 
Mr. Pit at jeſty honoured Mr. Pitt, Lord Temple and 


Mr. Pitt went to St. James's to pay their duty 
to his Majeſty; they were both received in 
the moſt gracious manner, and his Majeſty, 
in the moſt obliging terms, ſaid to Mr, Pilt, 
“J hope, Sir, you have not ſuffered by 
e ſtanding ſo long on Monday.” Upon this 
occaſion Mr. Pitt ſaid to his friends, « His 
« Majeſty is the greateſt courtier in his 
t court,” | 


Although Lord Hardiviche and the Duke 
of Newca/ile affected to be well ſatisfied with 
Mr, Pitt's conduct in this negotiation, yet 
Lord Hardwicke was very deſirous of a place 
at court, and would certainly have accepted 
of Lord Egremont's offer, if he could have 
prevailed upon Lord Bute to have received 
the Duke of Nezocaſile, and two or three of 
his Grace's friends at the ſame time. But 
Lord Egremont would not undertake a nego- 
tiation with Lord Bute for that purpoſe, and 
Lord Hardwicke could not open one himſelf, 
having no direct communication with Lord 
Bute, 
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Bute, nor any oſtenſible pretence for it. 
Even in tlie preſent deſign of making ſome al- 
terations in the miniſtry, the application was 
not made to him, but to Mr. Pitt. From 
motives of policy he concealed his diſappro- 
bation of this preference given to Mr. Pitt: 
But upon the diſcharge of Mr. Wilkes, by the 
chief juſtice of the comman pleas, he attended 
the levee and drawing-room, accompanied by 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, and a few of their 
friends. Finding this bait not to ſucceed, he 
afterwards courted favour in a circuitous mode, 
by avowing in all companies his opinion to 
be totally different from the judicial judgment 
of the chief juſtice; and he actually formed a 
league with the Duke of Newcaſtle, and 
others, to determine in Parliament that the 
chief juſtice had done wrong in releaſing a 
member of Parliament from confinement for 
a libel, upon a plea of privilege, by an im- 
plied cenſure in a vote, declaring, That pri- 
vilege of Parliament did not extend to a libel. 

This league accounts for the proteſt upon 
that queſtion not being ſigned by the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Rock- 
ingham, Lord Sondes, &c.; for at the meet- 
ing of the Lords in the minority, at Devon- 
ſhire- 
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ſhire-houſe, to ſettle the words of the pro- 


teſt, the Duke of Newcaſtle excuſed himſelf 
from promiſing to ſign it, by relating this 


agreement with his friend Lord Hardwicke, 
who at the time of this meeting was confined 
by ſickneſs, and who died about three months 
afterwards. | 
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MEETING OF PARLIAMENT.—SERVILITY OF THE cor. 


MONS; OF THE SPEAKER. — VERSATILITY. — VOTE 
AWAY THEIR OWN PRIVILEGE.—TORTURE PERMITTED 
AT HANOVER.—ROYAL APOPHTHEGM.—THE NORTH 
BRITON.—MR. PITT'S SPEECH AGAINST THE SACRIFICE 
OF PRIVILEGE. | 


ON the fifteenth of November 1763, Par- 
— lament met. The moment the Com- 
mons were returned to their own Houſe from 
the Lords, Mr. Grenville and Mr. Wilkes roſe 
together. Each was eager to addreſs the 
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Parliament. 


Houſe: Mr. Grenville to deliver the com- 


mands of the King Mr. Wikes to complain 
of a breach of privilege. By the ſettled 
forms of the Houſe, the breach of privilege 
ought to have been heard firſt; but the 
Speaker, as previouſly directed, pointed to 
Mr. Grenville. 


The reader muſt have perceived, in the 
courſe of theſe ſheets, that the corruption of 
Parliament, or, as it is faſhionably called, the 
management of Parliament, is become an in- 
diſpenſable part of the mechaniſm of govern- 

ment. 


Servility of 
the Com- 
mons, 


Verſatility. 


Vote away 
their own 
privilege, 
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ment. The particular ſervility of the W 
has been noticed ſeveral times by Mr. Pt 
himſelf, in his ſpeech for the repeal of the 
American Stamp Act. 


This Parliament, which had been elected 
while the Whigs were in office which had 
ſupported them, and deſerted them which 
had ſupported Lord Bute, and deſerted him 
alſo was now the inſtrument of the Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Grenville; ſuch meaſures as 
they found neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of 
their ſituations, this Parliament readily ſup- 
ported. This Parliament voted away its own 
privilege, in the caſe of a libel, at the requi- 
ſition of the miniſter, to gratify the King, in 
accelerating the puniſhment of Mr. Wilkes * 

Gy 


* Mr. Willes was diſcharged from cloſe impriſonment in the 
Tower, on account of his privilege. The warrant of commit- 


ment was not held to be illegal. A member of Parliament may 


therefore be committed for a libel before trial ; and whether a 
Paper be a libel or not, is a matter of diſcretion in the judg- 


ment of the King, his miniſter, or his attorney-generat.— 


And as to witneſſes, an expert ſolicitor of the. treaſury 
can always procure them.—So, true are the words of //gernon 
Sydney, that © faiſe wiinefſes are ſent out to eireumvent the 
„ moſt eminent men; the tribunals are filled with court pa- 
& raſites, that no men may elca ape, &c.” Zee his Diſcourſes, 
470 cit. p. 214. 


The 
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thereby ſacrificing not their own privileges 
only, but thoſe of their conſtituents and poſ- 
terity. The Lords adopting a vote of this 
ſort could affect only themſelves. But the 


The permiſſion of the uſe of the ToxTvr in his Majeſty's 


dominions in Germany, would not be credited by the Engliſh 


reader, of a Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick, did not the 
fact ſtand upon the unqueſtionable authority of that celebrated 
philanthropiſt, the late Mr. Howard, who gives the follow- 
ing account of the dreadful place in which the Toßrunx is 
adminiſtered at Brunſwick : ; 

The deſcent is by fifteen ſteps, to a dark room, in 
which are ſome of the inſtruments of torture ; through this 
room 18 another arched room or cellar, 18 feet by 15, very 


black and dark ; at one end is a bench for the judge, lawyer, 


ſecretary, and ſurgeon; oppoſite them is a table for candles, 
books, &c. The priſoner who ſuffers the torture, the exe- 
cutioner, and his man, are before them. This is done about 
midnight, though the thickneſs of the walls (three feet), the 
four doors (which I paſſed), the dirt floor, and depth under 
ground, muſt prevent the moſt agonizing cries from being 
heard any where but in that room. I ſaw all the remaining 
engines of torture, which are kept at the executioner's houſe. 
He ſeemed with pleaſure to ſhew the mode of application on 
the firſt, ſecond, and laſt queſtion z and very readily anſwered 
any inquiries, having been ſeveral years in that occupation at Ha- 
nover, though here, he ſaid, he had only beheaded four or 
five. On aſking if nothing was put into the tortured perſon's 


mouth, as I had in ſome places ſeen, he replied, * No, the 


Oſnaburgh executioner thinks they ſuffer leſs ;?* and on his 
deſcribing ſome of the modes of torture (which the wit of 
devils and men had invented), he ſaid, & Sir, the Oſnaburgh 
torture is ſtill ruder.“ | 


pri- 
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tegm. | 
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privileges of the Commons are connected 
with the rights of the people. One cannot 
be ſacrificed without injuring the other, As 
the matter now ſtands, any obnoxious mem- 


ber or members may be eaſily got rid of, — 
The King or his miniſter has only to charge 
him, or them, with being the author or pub- 


liſher of a libel; or if neither King, nor mi- 


niſter, chuſes to be ſeen in it, they can order the 


attorney-general to do it by his information ex 


officio. When Charles the Firſt wanted to ſeize 
the five members, he was too precipitate. Had 
he taken the modern mode, he would have ſuc- 


ceeded. It is related as one of the royal apoph- 
thegms, that his Majeſty, ſpeaking of Charles 
the Firſt, ſaid, Ze was a good King, a good 
King, but did not know how to * by a 


: Parkament. 


Mr. Grenville having delivered the King's 


meſſage, ſtating that his Majeſty had cauſed 


Mr. Wilkes to be apprehended and ſecured, 


for writing a libel, and that he had been re- 
| leaſed on his privilege, &c. the Houſe took 


this matter iHtanily into conſideration, and 


voted an addreſs of thanks for his Majeſty's | 
gracious communication. The uſual addreſs 


n | in 


ſn * 
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in reply to the ſpeech on opening the ſeſſion, 


was not mentioned this day; and Mr. WWilkes's 
complaint of a breach of privilege, by the 
impriſonment of his perſon, plundering his 
houſe, and ſeizing his papers, was put off to 
the twenty-third, 


The Houſe immediately voted The North 
Briton a libel, although it was one of their 
own eſſential privileges always to treat the 
King's ſpeech as the ſpeech of the miniſter. 


The right of either, or both Houſes of Par- 
hament, to declare any paper a libel, which 


is to be tried by another juriſdiction, may, 
in ſome future day, become a queſtion. Such 


a declaration 1s undoubtedly a pre-judgment 
of the paper, and cannot fail obtaining an in- 
fluence on the minds of the jury who are to 
try the cauſe. 


On the twenty-third of November Mr. 
Wilkes's complaint of a breach of privilege 
| was taken into conſideration ; when it was 
reſolved, That privilege of Parliament did 
not extend to the caſe of writing or publiſh- 


North Bri- 
ton a libel. 


Mr. Pitt on 
privilege 
and the 
North Bri- 
ton. 


M. 8. 


ing a libel., On this day Mr. Pitt attended, 


although 
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although ſo ſeverely afflicted with the gout, 


© He ſpoke ftrongly againſt this ſurrender of 
© the privileges of Parliament, as highly dan- 


* gerous to the freedom of Parliament, and 


© an infringement on the rights of the people. 
© No man, he ſaid, could condemn the paper 
or libel more than he did; but he would 


come at the author fairly, not by an open 


breach of the conſtitution, and a contempt 


of all reſtraint. This propoſed ſacrifice of 
privilege was putting every member of Par- 


liament, who did not vote with the mini- 


ſter, under a perpetual terror of impriſon- 
ment. To talk of an abuſe of privilege, was 


to talk againſt the conſtitution, againſt the 


very being and life of Parliament. It was 
an arraignment of the juſtice and honour of 
Parliament, to ſuppoſe that they would pro- 
tect any criminal whatever. Whenever a 
complaint was made againſt any member, 


the Houſe could give him up. This pri- 
* vilege had never been abuſed; it had been 


repoſed in Parliament for ages. But take 


© away this privilege, and the whole Parlia- 
-ment 1s laid at the mercy of the crown.— 


This privilege having never been abufed, 
* why 


83 22 cg 6 © = <& 
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why then is it to be voted away ? Parlia- 
ment, he, ſaid, had no right to vote away 
its privileges. They were the inherent 


right of the ſucceeding members of that 


Houſe, as well as of the preſent; and he 
doubted whether the ſacrifice made by that 
Houſe was valid and concluſive againſt the 


claim of a future Parliament. With reſpect 


to the paper itſelf, or the libel which had 


given pretence for this requeſt to ſurrender 


the privileges of Parliament, the Houſe had 


already voted it a libel—he joined in that 


vote. He condemned the whole ſeries of 


North Britons; he called them illiberal, un- 
manly, and deteſtable. He abhorred all 
national reflections. The King's ſubjects 


were one people. Whoever divided them 
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was guilty of ſedition. His Majeſty's com- 


plaint was well-founded, it was juſt, it was 


neceſſary. The author did not deſerve to 


be ranked among the human ſpecies—he 


was the blaſphemer of his God, and the li- 


beller of his King. He had no connection 
with him. He had no connection with 
any ſuch writer. He neither aſſociated nor. 
communicated with -any ſuch. It was 


VOL. I, I 1 | tue 
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true that he had friendſhips, And warm 
ones; he had obligations, and great ones; 


but no friendſhips, no obligations, could 


induce him to approve what he firmly con- 


demned. It might be ſuppoſed that he al- 


luded to his noble relation (Lord Temple). 


He was proud to call him his relation; he 


was his friend, his boſom friend, E IH 


fidelity was as unſhaken as his virtue. They 
went into office together, and they came 
-out together; ; they had lived together, and 


would die together, . He knew nothing of 


any connection with the writer of the libel, 
If there ſubſiſted any, he was totally unac- 


quainted with it. The dignity, the honour 
of Parliament had been called upon to ſup- 


port and protect the purity of his Majeſty's 
character; and this they had done, by a 


ſtrong and deciſive condemnation of the 


libel, which his Majeſty had ſubmitted to 


the conſideration of the Houſe. But hay- 


ing done this, it was neither conſiſtent 
with the honour and ſafety of Parliament, 
nor with the rights and intereſts of the 


people, to go one ſtep farther. The reſt 


belonged to the courts below,” | 
When 


or THE BARL OF CHATHAM, 41 
When he had finiſhed ſpeaking, he left CHAP. 
the Houſe, not being able to ſtay for the di- . 


0 1763. 
viſi On. . 
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